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PREFACE. 


The  essays  which  follow  are,  as  the  title  denotes, 
studies,  which,  from  time  to  time,  during  the  years  of 
professional  life,  have  engaged  the  writers  attention,, 
and  occupied  his  most  thoughtful  hours.    Many  of 
them  have  been  already  published  in  the  Bibliotheca 
Sacra,  and  elsewhere.    The  themes  discussed  are  how- 
ever, for  the  most  part,  of  permanent  interest ;  and  as 
such,  the  discussions  have  a  value  as  contributions  to 
philosophical  and  theological  science.    For  the  con- 
venience of  many,  especially  my  former  pupils  in  Col- 
lege and  Seminary,  these  essays  are  now  gathered  into 
a  volume,  with  such  notes  as  seemed  to  be  required. 
The  author  is  well  aware  that  neither  metaphysics 
>!^       nor  theology  commend  themselves  to  the  popular  taste 
at  the  present  day.     On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite  the 
"^      fashion  to  decry  them,  and  regard  them  as  of  little 
^      worth.    There  are  those,  however,  —  and  the  number 
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is  not  a  few,  —  who,  amid  the  busy  activities  of  an 
earnest  and  practical  life,  are  accustomed  to  think  on 
these  matters ;  who  have  felt  the  peculiar  fascination 
of  these  grand  themes  and  problems,  which  in  all  ages 
have  exercised  the  most  thoughtful  minds ;  and  it  is 
for  such  that  I  have  written. 

These  discussions  are  presented,  it  need  hardly  be 
added,  not  in  the  interests  of  any  particular  religious 
denomination  or  form  of  faith,  but  as  simple  and  inde- 
pendent inyestigations  of  truth,  which  should  ever  be 
the  aim  of  the  Christian  scholar. 

Chioago,  Jantfary,  1869. 
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STUDIES  n  PHILOSOPHY. 


I. 

THE  PHILOSOPHY  OP  SIB  WILUAM  HAMILTON,  AND  ITS 
RECENT  THEOLOGICAL  APPUCATIONS.^ 

In  October,  1829,  appeared,  ia  the  Edinburgh  Re- 
view, an  article  sharply  criticizing  the  Coura  de  Phi* 
Imophie  (then  recently  published)  by  Victor  Cousin. 
This  article,  by  its  profound  and  masterly  analysis,  its 
critical  sharpness,  its  combined  candor  and  fearlessness, 
its  remarkable  erudition,  at  once  attracted  attention  as 
the  work  of  no  ordinary  mind.  It  was  understood  to 
be  from  the  pen  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  Baronet,  of 
the  ancient  family  of  that  name,  a  lawyer  by  profession, 
at  that  time  filling  the  chair  of  Civil  Law  and  Universal 
History  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh ;  known  to  the 
literary  circles  of  the  metropolis  as  a  man  of  extensive 
and  varied  acquisition,  but  not  previously  of  established 
repute  in  the  world  of  letters.  A  few  years  previously 
he  had  been  an  unsuccessful  competitor  with  Wilson 
for  the  chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  university. 

On  the  continent,  at  the  time  of  which  we  speak, 
few  names  were  more  illustrious  in  the  world  of  letters 
and  philosophy  than  that  of  Victor  Cousin,  then  in  the 

>  From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1861,  Vol.  xviii.  No.  69. 
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•  height  of  Lis  fame  as  Professor  of  Pliilosopliy  lu  the 
Faculty  of  Letters  at  Paris.  His  personal  liistory,  his 
learning,  liis  reputation  as  a  critic  and  an  author,  his 
familiar  acquaintance  with  systems  of  philosophy,  an- 
cient and  modern,  his  clearness  of  thought,  united  with 
a  beautiful  transparency  of  style  and  a  glowing  fervor 
of  delivery,  rendered  him  as  a  lecturer  peculiarly  at- 
tractive. Audiences  of  two  thousand  persons  not 
unfrequently  tlironged  Ins  lecture-room  to  listen  to  the 
discussion  of  themes  not  usually  considered  attractive 
by  the  multitude. 

To  assail  the  favorite  theory  of  a  philosopher  so 
distinguished  might  seem  hazardous;  but  the  masterly 
ability  with  wliich  the  attack  was  made  placed  the 
writer  iu  the  front  rank  of  philosophical  critics.^ 

Tills  article  was  followed  iu  the  succeeding  year  by 
another,  on  the  Pliilosophy  of  Perception,  in  leview  of 
Jouffroy's  edition  of  the  Works  of  Reid,  in  which  tl»o 
leading  principles  of  the  author's  doctrine  of  perception 
were  first  promulged,  and  the  merits  of  other  systems, 
particularly  the  doctrines  of  Brown,  subjected  to  the 
most  severe  and  rigid  criticisDi.  Three  years  later 
appeared,  in  the  same  Quarterly  and  from  tho  same 
pen,  the  famous  article  on  logic,  in  which  the  English 
logicians,  and  especially  Whately,  are  somewhat  severely 
handled.  The  reputation  of  the  writer,  as  at  once  a 
formidable  critic  and  a  most  profound  and  original 
,  was  now  fully  established ;    and  in   1836  he 

B  elected  to  the  chair  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics  iu 

)  University  of  Edinburgh,  which  he  filled  until  his 
lath,  in  1856. 

r  the  general  characteristics  of  Hamilton  as  a  plu- 
'  See  note  (A.)  at  (he  end  of  thU  Article, 
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losopliical  writer,  there  is  little  need  to  speak,  since 
they  are  already  so  widely  known.  Since  Kant,  the 
world  has  seen  no  greater  thinker  than  this  man  ;  nor 
was  even  the  sage  of  Konisberg  his  superior.  One 
knows  not  which  most  to  admire,  his  wonderful  power 
of  analysis,  or  his  erudition,  equally  wonderful — quali- 
ties which  in  combination  render  him  at  once  the  most 
formidable  critic  of  other  systems,  and  the  most  clear 
and  far-seeing  discerner  of  truth  in  matters  of  subtile 
speculation,  that  has  appeared  since  the  revival  of 
letters.  His  range  of  information  was  almost  literally 
boundless,  comprehending  not  merely  matters  connected 
with  philosophy,  but  all  topics  of  general  knowledge. 
More  widely  conversant  with  metaphysical  literature 
than  perhaps  any  other  man  living,  he  seemed  equally 
familiar  with  the  whole  range  of  theological,  historical, 
and  classical  lore.  After  the  manner  of  Leibnitz  and 
of  Aristotle  —  to  both  of  whom,  in  other  respects  also, 
his  mind  bore  a  marked  resemblance  —  he  seems  to 
have  made  himself  master  of  what  the  human  mind 
had  as  yet  in  its  progress  attained,  as  the  preparatory 
step  toward  the  enlargement  of  those,  boundaries  by 
contributions  of  his  own.  To  that  power  of  philosophic 
analysis  by  which  he  was  able,  as  by  intuition,  to 
resolve  the  most  intricate  and  complicated  problem  of 
thought  into  its  simple  and  primary  elements,  and  that 
remarkable  erudition  by  which  he  was  able  to  take  in 
at  a  glance  the  whole  range  of  previous  thought  and 
labor  on  any  subject,  we  have  but  to  add  a  style  almost 
without  a  parallel  for  precision,  definitencss,  and 
strength,  and  we  have  the  chief  elements  of  this  man's 
power  as  a  thinker  and  writer. 
Nor  was  he  wanting  in  that  attribute  inseparable 
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from  tnie  greatneBB —  candor  towards  those  from  whom 
he  diSered.  Tomlilc  as  woro  the  weapons  of  Iiis  criti- 
cism, no  man  knew  better  how  to  respect  an  antagonist, 
even  while  dumolishing  his  opinions.  Tims,  for  ex- 
ample, he  speaks  of  Cousin :  "  a  philosopher,  for  whoso 
{iciiins  and  character  I  already  had  the  warmest  admir- 
ation—  an  admiration  which  every  succeeding  year 
has  only  augmented,  jnstified,  and  confirmed.  Nor,  in 
lying  this,  need  I  make  any  resenation  ;  for  I  admire 
■ftveu  where  I  dissent;  and  were  M.  Cousin's  specnla- 
tions  on  the  absolute  utterly  abolished,  to  him  would 
still  remain  the  honor  of  doing  more  himself,  and  of 
contributing  more  to  what  has  been  done  by  others,  in 
the  furtherance  of  an  enlightened  philosophy  than  any 
other  living  individual  in  France  —  I  might  Bay,  in 
Europe." 

In  pcriioual  appearance  Hamilton  was  dignified  and 
prepossessing,  of  somewhat  commanding  form  and 
bearing,  resembling  in  some  respects  our  countryman, 
the  late  Daniel  Webster.  There  was  the  same  lofly 
and  massive  brow,  the  same  repose  and  majesty  of  the 
features,  and  that  certain  Btatcliness  of  manner  which 
marks  a  kingly  soul  conscious  of  its  own  power.  In 
the  later  years  of  his  life  his  natural  reserve  was 
increased  by  a  difficulty  of  utterance,  resulting  from 
a  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  organs.  Under  these 
circumstances,  a  stranger  on  first  introduction  would 

irdly  feel  at  ease ;  while  at  the  same  time  he  could 

it  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  whole  appearance  and 
ivcraatiou  of  tlie  man.     In  the  respects  mentioned, 

[smiltou  contrasted  strongly  wilb  Schelling,  ivbom  in 
le  days,  not  long  before  his  dcalh,  one  might  liave 
in  at  Berlin,  —  a  lean  and  shrivelled  old  man,  but 
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full  of  vivacity  and  fire,  bowed  and  worn  with  the 
labors  of  years,  but  retaining  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
younger  days,  —  busily  engaged  to  the  very  last  in 
elaborating  his  second  system  of  philosophy,  and  to  this 
end  combating  his  own  former  views ;  pleasantly  re- 
marking that  he  found  himself  and  his  own  former 
pupils  the  most  diflScult  of  all  his  antagonists  to  refute. 
As  a  psychologist,  Hamilton  should  not  be  judged 
merely  by  the  Lectures  on  Metaphysics  published  since 
his  death.  Interesting  and  able  as  they  undoubtedly 
are,  and  containing  much  that  is  profound  and  original, 
they  are  not  the  measure  of  his  strength,  nor  are  they 
the  result  of  his  maturer  studies.  Prepared,  in  the 
first  instance,  merely  for  the  class-room,  thrown  off  in 
haste  during  the  progress  of  the  session  at  the  rate  of 
three  per  week,  —  each  lecture  usually  on  the  night 
preceding  its  delivery,  and  the  whole  course  within  the 
period  of  five  months, — ^.  never  subsequently  rewritten, 
nor  even  revised  for  publication  by  the  author,  they 
are  by  no  means  to  be  taken  as  the  final  and  careful 
statement  of  his  views.  As  such  he  did  not  himself 
regard  them.  They  were  the  earlier  and  (it  is  not  too 
much  to  say)  the  cruder  productions  of  his  mind. 
Taken  as  a  system  of  mental  science  they  are  singularly 
incomplete  —  dwelling  at  undue  length  on  preliminary 
matters,  and  elaborating  in  detail  certain  portions  of 
the  science,  as,  for  example,  the  doctrine  of  perception, 
to  the  almost  entire  exclusion  of  other  and  equally 
important  topics ;  giving  but  a  meagre  outline  of  the 
sensibilities,  and  nothing,  or  almost  nothing,  upon  the 
will.  These  features,  together  with  occasional  incon- 
sistencies and  inadvertencies  of  statement,  are  the 
natural  result  of  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
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'prk  was  originally  prepared.  It  is  not  to  these  lec- 
'lares,  consequently,  but  to  the  notes  and  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  Heid,  and  tlie  articles  in  the 
Edinburgh  ReTiew,  subsequently  collected  and  pub- 
lished, under  his  own  eye,  entitled  "  Discussions  on 
Philosopliy  and  Literature,"  that  we  should  refer  for 
the  real  system  and  the  true  strength  of  the  man. 
Even  in  these,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  system  lies 
fragmentary  and  iucomplcte.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that 
we  have  not  from  his  own  pen,  and  as  the  result  of  hia 
riper  and  later  studies,  a  carefully  prepared  treatise  ou 
psychology. 

It  is  not,  however,  merely  or  chiefly  as  a  psychologist 
that   Hamilton   is   to   be   regarded.       His   mind   was 
logical  rather  than  mctapliysical,  we  should  judge,  in 
its  natural  bias.     It  is  from  the  point  of  view  and  with 
the  eye  of  a  logician  that  he  usually  looks  at  the  prob- 
lems of  philosophy,  little  given  to  and  little  believing 
in  the   speculations  of  a   pure  ontology,  nor,  on   the 
other   hand,  in  his   observation  of  the   mind,  content 
with  merely  reviewing  the  given  facts  and  phenomena 
consciousness,  but  seeking  to  reduce  them  if  possible 
order  under  those  great  laws  of  thought  of  which 
;ie  is  with  him  the  expression  and  the  science.     It 
to  logic,  as  is  well  known,  that  the  chief  strength 
and  principal  studies  of  his  later  years  were  directed  ; 
and  it  was  upon  his  labors  in  this  department  that  he 
his  reputation  chiefly  to  rest. 
tendency  to  a  logical  explanation  of  psychological 
iuomena  and  metaphysical  problems   is  shown,  for 
imple,  in  the  manner  in  which  he   deals  with  the 
of  the  iufinite  and  absolute,  as  held  by  trans- 
idental  writers;   educing  the  general  law   that  all 
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thought  lies  in  the  interval  between  two  extremes,  un- 
conditioned and  inconceivable,  but  of  which  extremes 
one  or  the  other  must,  by  law  of  the  excluded  middle, 
be  true;  deriving  thus  the  grand  principle  that  all 
thought  is  conditioned,  and  all  knowledge  limited  and 
relative ;  and  finally,  reducing  to  this  general  law  the 
principle  of  causality,  which  by  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Reid, 
Stewart,  Cousin,  and  the  great  body  of  English  and 
French  philosophers  has  been  held  to  be  an  original 
principle  or  datum  of  the  human  mind. 

With  these  remarks  of  a  general  nature  upon  the 
character  of  Hamilton  as  a  philosopher,  we  proceed  to 
notice  more  particularly  some  specific  features  of  his 
system. 

Were  we  required  to  point  out  the  peculiarities  of 
his  system,  —  in  what  chief  aspects  the  Scotch  philoso- 
phy as  held  by  this  great  master  presents  itself  as  com- 
pared with  other  and  previous  systems,  —  passing  by 
the  whole  science  of  logic,  which  he  claims  to  have 
reconstructed  and  amplified,  and  confining  ourselves  to 
psychology,  we  should  name  first  and  chiefly  the  Doc- 
trine of  Perception^  with  the  closely  related  topic  of 
consciousness;  wliile  as  a  general  principle,  underly- 
hig  the  whole  system  and  fundamental  to  it,  appears 
the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  and  consequent  limitation 
of  human  thought,  or,  as  it  may  be  termed,  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Conditioned.  To  tliese  points  our  attention  will 
be  chiefly  directed  in  the  present  article. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  state  of  philosophical  specula- 
tion in  Europe  at  the  time  when  Hamilton  appeared, 
will  best  enable  us  to  appreciate  his  labors  and  his 
contributions  to  philosophy  in  respect  to  the  points  now 
named. 


N 


The  earlier  part  of  the  present  century  witnessed  a 
peculiar  awakeniug  and  activitj  of  tlio  pliilosopliic  mind 
in  Europe.  The  previous  century  had  closed,  and  the 
present  opened,. willi  the  philosophy  of  Locke  in  the 
aECendant;  as  iu deed  it  had  long  heen,  lioth  in  Great 
Britain  and  in  France.  Iikthe  latter  country  tliat  phi- 
losophy was  known,  indeed,  chiefly  through  the  medium 
of  Condillac,  who,  in  developing,  may  be  said  to  liave 
corrupted,  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  In  England,  also, 
Hume,  embracing  the  general  principles  of  the  sys-tem 
which  Locke  had  advanced,  and  carrying  tliem  to  their 
extreme  but  legitimate  conclusions,  had  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  a  wide  and  dangerous  scepticism  in  philoso- 
phy. Alarmed  by  these  results,  there  had  already 
'Arisen,  at  the  close  of  the  last  century,  a  reaction  of 
public  mind  in  certain  quarters.  Simultaneously 
in  Germany  and  iu  Britain  did  such  reaction  manifest 
itself;  and  in  both  as  the  result  of  Hume's  speculations; 
Kant  in  the  former  and  Reid  in  the  latter  maintaining 
that,  above  and  beyoiid  the  ideas  derived  from  experienco 
and  obsci'vation,  there  are  in  the  mind,  connate,  if  not 
innate,  certain  great  principles,  universal  and  necessary, 
prior  to,  and  the  foundation  of,  all  experience.  Such, 
in  brief,  was  the  philosophic  life  of  the  last  half  of  t!ie 
eighteenth  century  —  Condillac  in  France  and  Hume 
in  Enjrland  carrying  out  to  false  positions  the  principles 
of  Locke ;  Keid  in  Scotland  and  Kant  in  Germany 
lying,  each  in  his  own  way,  the  foxuidalions  of  a  better 
item. 

Tlie  influence  of  Kani  became  speedily  predominant 

Germany  ;   and  before  his  deatli,  in  1804,  he  was 

fokoowledged   as  the  master  mind   of  Europe  in  the 

>lDaiii  of  speculative   thought;   while,  in   turn,  the 
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sober,  common-sense  philosophy  (as  it  has  been  termed) 
of  the  Scotch  school  was  gradually  attracting  attention 
and  gaining  influence  both  in  Britain  and  France.  To 
this  result,  as  regards  the  latter  country,  the  labors  of 
Royer  Collard  (who  advocated  this  system)  and  subse- 
quently of  JouflFroy  (who  gslve  to  his  countrymen  an 
excellent  edition  of  the  Works  of  Rcid,  and  of  the  Mpral 
Philosophy  of  Stewart)  greatly  contributed. 

Such  were  the  intellectual  influences  predominant  in 
the  department  of  philosophic  science  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  century — the  period  when  Sir  William 
Hamilton,  then  passing  fro»i  childhood  to  those  years 
when  the  mind  usually  receives  its  first  impulses  and 
impressions  in  this  direction,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
commenced  his  studies  in  philosophy.  Fichte  had  then 
come  into  notoriety  as  professor  in  the  leading  uni- 
versity of  Grermany.  Schelling  and  Hegel  were  just 
coming  upon  the  stage.  It  is  easy  to  see  the  influence 
which  would  be  exerted  upon  a  youthful  and  inquisitive 
mind  by  the  leading  theories  and  the  philosophic  spirit 
of  the  time.  Adopting  in  the  main,  and  as  the  basis 
of  his  views,  the  ground-principles  of  Reid,  he  is  at  the 
same  time  an  admirer,  if  not  in  some  sense  a  disciple, 
of  Kant;  and  in  the  general  spirit  and  drift  of  his 
philosophy,  as  well  as  in  some  of  its  specific  doctrines, 
may  be  traced  the  influence  of  the  sage  of  Konisberg. 
In  the  grand  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  human 
knowledge,  and  the  consequent  denial  of  the  possibility 
of  knowing  the  absolute  and  infinite,  he  is  with  Kant  as 
against  Schelling  and  Cousin.  In  the  rejection,  in  fact, 
of  the  whole  scheme  of  transcendental  and  rationalistic 
philosophy,  he  follows  Kant.     He  adopts  the  Kantian 

division  (then  just  coming  into  use)  of  the  powers  of 
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'  tlie  mind  into  three  great  classes — the  faculties  of 
knowledge,  o?  feeling,  and  of  will  and  deaire;  which 
latter  are  classed  together  under  the  title  of  conative 
powers.  He  adopts,  also,  the  Kantian  notiou  of 
freedom. 

Passing  now  to  notice  more  particularly  the  doctrine 
of  perception  and  its  connected  topics,  as  held  by 
Hamilton,  we  need  hardly  remark  tliat,  bo  far  as  psy- 
chology is  concerned,  it  is  here  that  his  chief  labor  has 
been  expended  and  his  chief  laurels  won.  It  was  pre- 
cisely at  this  poiut  that  philosophy  was  just  then  most 
•  at  fault,  and  most  needed  the  clear  discrimination  and 
decieion  of  a  master  mind.  It  had  long  been  the  prev- 
alent doctriuo  of  the  schools,  widely  divergent  as  they 
were  ou  other  points,  that  the  mind  is  immediately 
cognizant  only  of  its  own  ideas,  and  not  directly  of 
external  oiyects ;  the  latter  being  known,  so  far  as  they 
were  held  to  be  known  at  all,  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  mind's  ideas,  and  not  hnmedJately  or  face  to 
face.  This  doctrine,  under  a  great  variety  of  modifica- 
tions, had  passed,  as  to  its  essential  principle,  virtually 
unchallenged  for  centunes,  and  had  l)een  the  belief,  in 
fact,  of  the  great  body  of  philosophers,  ancient  and 
modern.  To  Reid  belongs  the  honor  of  announcing 
positively  and  maintaining  boldly,  though  not  without 
occasional  inconsistency,  the  opposite  doctrine  of  the 
immediate  cognizance  of  external  objects  in  the  act  of 
perception.  But  while  lie  saw  clearly  tlie  Into  doc- 
trine, he  had  not  given  it,  in  all  respcets,  its  full  devel- 
opment or  its  ablest  statement.  Particularly,  he  had 
failed  to  discriminate  between  the  various  forms  wliicli 
the  opposite  doctrine  had  at  diDerent  times  and  in  the 
different  schools  afsiimed,  and  had  tlicreforc  failed  to 
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give  due  sharpness  and  precision  to  the  statement  of 
the  true  theory.  This  it  remained  for  Hamilton  to  do ; 
«.nd  this  he  has  done,  fully,  completely,  and  once  for 
all.  The  doctrine  which  Reid  had  left  incomplete  lie 
elucidates  and  perfects,  shows  it  to  be  the  true  and  only 
tenable  position,  and  that  its  rejection,  logically  and 
consistently  carried  out,  leads  to  absolute  idealism,  or 
the  denial  of  all  objective  and  external  reality.  By  a 
masterly  analysis  he  reduces  to  a  system  and  gives  a 
complete  classification  of  the  various  theories  that  may 
be  and  have  been  held  in  regard  to  perception,  draws 
the  dividing  line  between  presentative  and  representa- 
tive knowledge,  and  maintains  that  we  know  the  ex- 
ternal world,  as  we  know  the  operations  of  our  own 
minds,  by  immediate  and  intuitive  perception. 

"  If  we  interrogate  consciousness  concerning  the 
point  in  question,  the  response  is  categorical  and  clear. 
When  I  concentrate  my  attention  in  the  simplest  act 
of  perception,  I  return  from  my  observation  witli  the 
most  irresistible  conviction  of  two  facts,  or  ratlier,  two 
branches  of  the  same  fact  —  that  I  am,  and  that  some- 
thing different  from  me  exists.  In  this  act  I  am 
conscious  of  myself  as  the  perceiving  subject,  and  of  an 
external  reality  as  the  object  perceived;  and  I  am 
conscious  of  both  existences  in  the  same  indivisible 
moment  of  intuition.  The  knowledge  of  the  subject 
does  not  precede  nor  follow  the  knowledge  of  the 
object;  neither  determines,  neither  is  determined  by, 
the  other.  The  two  terms  of  correlation  stand  in 
mutual  counterpoise  and  equal  independence;  they 
are  given  as  connected  in  the  synthesis  of  knowledge, 
but  as  contrasted  in  the  antithesis  of  existence.  Such 
is  the  fact  of  perception  as  revealed  in  consciousness, 
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i  as  it  dclciiuinCK  maukiiid  io  genera!  iti  tlieii*  equal 

I  aEsuraucc  of  the  locality  of  an  extorual  world  aud  of 

I  tlie    existence   of   their   own   luiiids.       Consciousness 

I  declares  our  knowledt/e  of  material  qualities  to  be  tTi- 

taitive"  ^ 

Accordijig  as  tlic  truth  of  this  testimony  of  coit- 
sciouRueGs  is  unconditionally  admitted,  or  in  part  or 
■wholly  rejected,  there  result  divers  possible  and  actual 
systems  of  philosophy,  thus  classified  by  Hamilton.  If 
the  veracity  of  consciousness  be  fully  admitted,  and  the 
autitliesis  of  mind  and  matter  as  given  iii  perception  bo 
taken  as  real,  we  liavo  tlie  system  of  natural  rcfdism. 
If  the  reality  of  tlie  antithesis  be  denied,  we  liave  the 
scheme  of  abaolute  identity,  mind  aud  matter  being 
mere  phenomenal  modilications  of  one  common  sub- 
stance. If,  further,  we  deny  the  independence  of  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  original  factors,  the  subject  or 
the  object,  as  given  in  perception,  making  the  subject 
the  original  and  deriving  the  oiyect  from  it,  we  have 
idealism ;  makiug  tlio  object  the  original  and  deriving 
tlie  subject  from  it,  materialism.  Oi  if,  again,  we  deny 
the  reality  of  both  subject  and  object  as  given  in  the 
act  of  perception,  conscionsneas  being  regarded  as 
merely  a  phenomenon,  we  obtaiu  nihilijsm.  There  is 
still  another  course  possible,  that  is,  with  the  idealist, 
to  deny  the  immediate  cogniiiance  of  an  external  world 
in  the  act  of  perception  ;  wiiile  at  the  same  time  wo 
do  not,  with  the  idealist,  dciiy  the  actual  existence  of 
diat  world,  but,  on  the  contrary,  assume  its  existence 
ou  the  ground  of  an  irresistible  and  universal  belief  in 
its  reality.  This  system,  the  most  illogical  and  iueon- 
sequent  of  all,  yet  in  fact  adopted  by  the  great  majority 
I  DistusaioDS  (ID  Plii],  and  Lit.  {Am.  cd.),  p.  60. 
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of  philosophers,  from  the  ancients  to  Descartes,  and 
from  Descartes  to  Brown,  is  termed  by  Hamilton,  cos- 
mothetic  realism,  or  hypothetical  realism. 

It  is  against  this  system,  accordingly,  that  Sir  William 
directs  his  chief  attack,  tracing  it  to  its  source,  and 
showing  it  to  be  without  the  shadow  of  a  foundation. 
It  rests  upon  the  tacitly  assumed  principle  —  a  principle 
that  has  strangely  passed  unchallenged  through  suc- 
oessive  schools  of  philosophy  for  centuries  —  that  the 
rdation  of  knowledge  implies  the  analogy  of  existence  ; 
in  other  words,  that  like  knows  like,  or  that  what  is 
known  must  be  similar  to  that  which  knows  —  a  prin- 
ciple that  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  systems  which  deny 
the  immediate  cognizance  of  external  objects  in  percep- 
tion. To  this  principle  may  be  traced  the  intuitional 
species  of  the  schools,  the  ideas  of  Descartes,  the  pre- 
estailislied  harmjony  of  Leibnitz,  the  vision  in  Deity  of 
Mallebranche,  the  phenomena  of  Kant,  the^  external 
stales  of  Brown.  This  principle  Hamilton  characterizes 
as  ^^  nothing  more  than  an  irrational  attempt  to  explain 
what  is  in  itself  inexplicable.  How  the  similar  or  the 
same  is  conscious  of  itself  is  not  a  whit  less  inconceiv- 
able than  how  one  contrary  is  immediately  percipient 
of  another.  It  at  best  only  removes  our  admitted 
ignorance  by  one  step  back ;  and  then,  in  place  of  our 
knowledge  simply  originating  from  the  incomprehensible, 
it  ostentatiously  departs  from  the  absurd."  ^ 

The  theory  of  representative  perception  is  shown  by 
Hamilton  to  be  unnecessary,  destructive  of  itself,  and 
destructive  of  all  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  ex- 
ternal world,  —  imnecessary,  inasmuch  as  it  imdertakes 
to  assign  a  reason  for  that  which  requires  and  admits 

1  Discussions,  etc.,  p.  68. 
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of  110  explauatioii  beyond  the  simple  fact;  while  the 
reason  assigued  is  itself  no  less  incomprehensible  than 
the  theory  which  it  proposes  to  explain,  it  being  just 
as  inexplicable  how  an  unknown  external  object  can 
be  represented  to  the  mind  as  how  it  can  be  imme- 
diately perceived,  i.e.  without  representation; — destruc- 
tive of  itself,  inasmuch  as  it  denies  the  veracity  of 
consciousness,  which  testifies  to  our  immediate  percep- 
tion of  an  external  world,  and  thus  subverts  the  foun- 
dation and  destroys  the  possihihty  of  all  knowledge. 
"  The  first  act  of  hypothetical  realism  is  thus  an  act  of 
suicide ;  philosophy  thereafter  is  at  best  but  au  en- 
chanted corpse,  awaiting  only  the  exorcism  of  the 
Bceptic  to  relapse  into  its  proper  nothingness."  The 
theory  is,  moreover,  destructive  of  all  evidence  that  an 
external  world  really  exists;  since  the  only  evidence 
we  have  of  such  a  reality  is  the  testimony  of  conscious- 
ness in  the  act  of  perception,  and  that  is  by  the  theory 
deliberately  set  aside  as  unreliable ;  thus  rendering 
problematical  the  existence  of  the  very  facts  which  it 
undertakes  to  account  for. 

We  cannot  follow  in  detail  the  arguments  by  which 
Sir  William  proceeds  to  demolish  the  theory  of  repre- 
sentative perception  in  its  various  forms.  It  is  suEQcient 
to  say  that  the  work  is  most  eSectually  done,  and  the 
question,  it  would  seem,  put  at  rest  for  the  present,  if 
uot  for  all  time. 

The  precise  relation  of  perception  and  sensation  to 
each  otiier  is  clearly  pointed  out  by  Hamilton.  Percep- 
tion is  only  a  special  mode  of  knowledge,  and  sensation 
is  a  special  mode  of  feeling.  The  relation  is  therefore 
a  generic  one  —  the  relation  which  holds  universally 
between  knowledge  and  feeling.     These  are  always 
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co-existent,  yet .  alwiays  distinct,  and  thus  it  is  with 
respect  to  perception  and  sensation.  ^^A  cognition  is 
objective,  that  is,  our  consciousness  is  then  relative  to 
something  different  from  the  present  state  of  the  mind 
itself;  a  feeling,  on  the  contrary,  is  subjective,  that  is, 
our  consciousness  is  exclusively  limited  to  the  pleasure 
or  pain  experienced  by  the  thinking  subject.  Cognition 
and  feeling  are  always  co-existent.  The  purest  act  of 
knowledge  is  always  colored  by  some  feeling  of  pleasure 
or  pain;  for  no  energy  is  absolutely  indifferent,  and 
the  grossest  feeling  exists  only  as  it  is  known  in  con- 
sciousness. This  being  the  case  of  cognition  and  feel- 
ing in  general,  the  same  is  true  of  perception  and 
sensation  in  particular.  Perception  proper  is  the  con- 
sciousness, through  the  senses,  of  the  qualities  of  an 
object  known  as  different  from  self;  sensation  proper 
is  the  consciousness  of  the  subjective  affection  of  pleasure 
or  pain  which  accompanies  that  act  of  knowledge. 
Perception  is  thus  the  objective  eleifient  in  the  complex 
state  —  the  element  of  cognition ;  sensation  is  the  sub- 
jective element — the  element  of  feeling."  ^ 

The  great  law  which  regulates  the  phenomena  of 
perception  and  sensation  in  their  reciprocal  relation  to 
each  other  —  a  law  which  Kant  had  indeed  already 
indicated  —  is  j&rst  clearly  and  prominently  announced 
by  Hamilton.  It  is  this :  Knowledge  and  feeling,  per- 
ception and  sensation,  though  always  co-existent,  are 
always  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  each  other  —  a  law  at 
once  simple  and  universal,  yet  overlooked  hitherto  by 
the  great  body  of  psychologists.  Tiiat  this  is  the  law 
of  mental  action  is  shown  by  reference  to  the  several 
senses,  in  which  it  appears  that  in  proportion  as  any 

1  Lectures,  Metaphysics,  p.  885. 
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1  sGiitD  lias  more  of  the  one  clement  it  lias  less  of 
;lie  other.  In  sight,  for  example,  perception  is  at  tho 
jnazimum,  senfatiou  at  the  miniuium.  Healing,  oil 
the  other  hand,  while  less  extensive  in  its  sphere  of 
knowledge  than  siglit,  is  more  intensive  in  its  capacitor 
of  sensation.  We  have  greater  pleasure  and  greater 
paiu  from  single  sounds  than  from  single  colors.  So 
LoIgo  witli  regard  to  touch :  iu  those  parts  of  tlie  bodjr 
irhcre  sensation  prcdoraiiiates  perception  is  feeble ;  and 
r  the  reverse. 

The  relation  of  perception  and  sensation  is  closely 
coDuected  with  the  relation  of  the  primary  and  second- 
ary qualities  of  matter  —  the  primary  qualities  being 
those  in  which  perception,  or  the  objective  element,  is 
dominant;  the  secondary,  those  in  which  sensation, 
.  the  subjective  element,  rises  superior.  But  on  this  we 
koannot  now  enter. 

%..  Closely  related  to  the  doctrine  of  perception  is  that 
of  consciousness,  in  the  Hamiltonian  system.  It  is 
regarded,  not  as  a  distinct  faculty,  but  as  involved  in, 
and  the  basis  of,  all  the  specific  facnlties ;  co-extensive 
with  intelligence,  cognizance,  knowledge.  Conscious- 
ness and  perception,  according  to  this  view,  are  not 
different  things,  but  the  same  thuig  under  different 
aspects.  As  in  geometry  the  sides  of  the  triangle  sup- 
pose the  angles,  and  the  angles  suppose  the  sides,  and 
sides  and  angles  are  in  reality  indivisible  from  each 
jDther,  while  yet  we  think  and  speak  of  them  as  distinct, 
tlie  philosophy  of  mind  we  may  contemplate 
ime  thing  now  under  one,  now  under  another  of 
I  aspects,  distinguii-liing  in  thought  and  expression 
lliat  in  nature  arc  one  and  indivisible.  Thus  with 
Bspect  to  conEciousness  and  knowledge.     To  ki 
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to  Ifenotr-tliat  we  know;  yet  it  is  convenient  to  distiri- 
giiisli,  and  so  we  call  the  latter  consciousness.  The 
distinction  is  logical,  and  not  psychological.  So  far  as 
regards  the  action  of  the  mind,  to  know  and  to  know 
that  we  know  are  one  and  the  same  thing. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  and  coincides  with  the  view  now 
given,  that  until  a  comparatively  recent  date  there 
was  no  term  in  general  use  to  denote  what  we  now 
understand  by  consciousness.  Prior  to  the  time  of 
Descartes  the  term  conscientia  had,  with  few  excep- 
tions, been  employed  in  a  sense  exclusively  ethical, 
corresponding  to  our  term  "  conscience,"  Tlie  ethical 
is  the  primitive  and  the  psychological  the  derivative 
meaning.  Thus  in  the  various  modern  languages  of 
Romaic  origin,  in  which  the  ethical  and  the  psycholog- 
ical ideas  are  expressed  by  the  same  word  —  as  in  the 
French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish  —  the  employment  of 
these  terms  in  a  psychological  sense  is  of  recent  date. 
Nor  was  it  until  the  decline  of  philosophy  that  the 
Greek  language  appropriated  a  distinct  term  for  this 
idea.  Plato  and  Aristotle  have  no  single  word  by 
which  to  express  our  knowledge  of  our  own  mental 
states.  The  term  cvvalaOrjai^,  in  the  sense  of  self- 
consciousness,  was  first  introduced  by  the  later  Plato- 
nists  and  Aristotelians ;  nor  did  they  appropriate  this 
term  to  the  action  of  any  specific  faculty,  but  regarded 
it  as  the  general  attribute  of  intelligence. 

As  thus  regarded,  consciousness  is  not  limited,  in 
the  Hamiltonian  philosophy,  to  the  operations  of  our 
own  minds,  as  in  self-knowledge,  self-consciousness, 
but  extends  to  external  objects.  We  are  conscious  of 
the  external  world,  no  less  than  of  our  own  mental 
states.     Whatever  we  know  or  perceive,  that  wo  are 
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conscious  of  knowing  or  porcciviiig ;  and  to  be  conscious 
of  kuowiug  or  percuiviug  an  object  is  to  be  coiiscioua 
of  tbe  oiiject  as  known  or  perceived.  We  cauuot  know 
that  we  kjiow  witliout  knowing  tohai  we  know — cnuuot 
know  tliat  we  remember  tbe  contents  of  a  chapter  or  a, 
volume  without  knowing  what  those  contents  are.  To 
be  conscious  of  perceiving  the  volume  before  me  is  to  be 
conscious  of  an  act  of  perception  in  distinction  fi'om  all 
other  mental  acts,  and  also  to  be  cousciotis  that  the 
object  perceived  is  a  book  and  not  some  other  external 
object,  and  that  it  is  this  book  and  not  some  other  one. 
But  how  can  this  be,  if  consciousness  does  not  embrace 
within  its  sphere  the  object  thus  designated  ? 
I  The  knowledge  of  relatives  is  one ;  and,  aa  all 
knowledge  is  a  relation  between  the  miiid  knowing  and 
the  thuig  knowu,  the  conception  and  con  scion  Biiess  of 
one  of  lliese  related  terms  involves  that  of  tlie  other 
also ;  in  other  words,  to  be  consciou-s  of  the  knowing  is 
to  be  conscious  of  tbe  thing  known.  So,  also,  the 
knowledge  of  opposites  is  one.  To  have  the  idea  of 
virtue  is  to  have  the  idea  also  of  vice.  To  know  what 
is  short  wo  niUKt  know  what  is  long.  But  in  percep- 
tion, tbe  ego  and  tbe  non  ego,  subject  and  object,  mind 
and  matter,  are  given  as  opposites,  and  are  known  as 
Eucb.  Wo  know  tliem  by  one  and  the  same  act,  one 
I    land  the  same  faculty. 

[  If  consciousness  be  taken  iu  this  personal  sense,  as 
[  co-extensive  with  intelligence  or  knowledge,  we  can  no 
I '.longer  limit  it,  of  course,  to  the  cognizance  of  what 
passes  within  our  own  minds.  The  definition  which 
characterizes  it  as  the  faculty  of  self-know  ledge  must 
be  set  aside  as  too  narrow.  If  consciousness  is  equiva- 
lent to  knowledge  in  general,  then  it  is  not  merely  one 
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particiUar  kind  of  knowledge,  that  is,  knowledge  of 
self.  In  the  Hamiltonian  sense,  we .  are  no  more  con- 
scious of  the  ego  than  of  the  nan  egOy  of  the  subject 
than  of  the  object,  of  self  than  of  the  book  and  the  ink- 
stand, as  given  in  every  act  of  perception — the  knowledge 
.of  relatives  is  one ;  the  knowledge  of  opposites  is  one. 
When,  therefore,  we  find  Hamilton  himself,  in  his  Lec- 
tures, laying  down  this  ^^  as  the  most  general  character- 
istic of  consciousness,  that  it  is  the  recognition  by  the 
thinking  subject  of  its  own  acts  and  affections,"  the 
iuconsistency  of  this  position  with  his  own  doctrine  of 
consciousness,  as  above  given,  is  obvious. 

Consciousness  implies,  according  to  Hamilton,  sev- 
.eral  things;  it  implies  discrimination  of  one  object 
from  another.  We  are  conscious  of  anything  only  as 
we  discriminate  that  from  other  things  -^  conscious  of 
.one  mental  state  only  as  we  distinguish  it  from  other 
mental  states.  But  to  discriminate  is  to  judge ;  Judg- 
viewt  is  therefore  implied  in  every  act  of  consciousness. 
So,  also, .  memory ;  for  we  cannot  discriminate  and 
compare  objects  without  reniembering  them  in  order  to 
discriminate  and  compare.  The  notion  of  self,  essen- 
tial, of  course,  to  consciousness,  is  the  result  of  memory 
as  recognizing  the  permanence  and  identity  of  the 
thinking  subject.  Attention^  also,  is  implied  in  every 
act  of  consciousness,  inasmuch  as  we  cannot  discriminate 
without  attention. 

Attention  is,  in  fact,  merely  a  modification  of  con- 
sciousness, according  to  Hamilton,  and  not  a  distinct 
faculty,  as  maintained  by  Reid  and  Stewart.  It  is 
consciousness  and  something  more,  namely,  an  act  of 
will  —  consciousness  voluntarily  applied  to  some  deter- 
minate object —  consciousness  CQBceiitrated. 
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ITere,  ngaiii,  an  apparent  iiicoiisistency  presents  it- 
eelf;  for,  if  attention  is  merely  consciousness  volun- 
.tarily  directed  to  a  particular  object,  then  how  can 
tlicre  be,  as  we  are  subsequently  told  there  is,  such  a 
thing  as  involuntary  attentiou  ?  And  if,  moreover, 
attention  is  "consciousness  and  something  more,"  how 
is  it  that  an  act  of  attention  is  necessary  to  every 
exertion  of  consciousness  ?  This  would  seem  to  imply 
that  all  consciousness  is  consciousness  and  sometlitng 
more — that  conscioHsncss  must  be  concentrated  in 
order  to  consciousness.  The  inconsistency  pertains, 
however,  rather  to  the  mode  of  expression  than  to  tbo 
general  doctrine. 

The  question  whether  all  our  mental  states  ara 
■«bjects  of  consciousness  Hamillon  decides  iu  the  nega- 
tive. The  mind  is  not  always  conscious,  he  maintains, 
of  its  own  modifications.  Its  furniture  is  not  all  put 
-^own  iu  the  inventory  which  consciousness  furnishes. 
Of  this  mental  latency  three  degrees  are  distinguished. 
The  first  appeal's  in  the  possession  of  certain  acquired 
habits,  as,  for  example,  the  capacity  to  make  use  of  a 
language  or  a  science  which  we  are  not  at  the  moment 
using.  "  I  know  a  science  or  language,  not  merely 
while  I  make  a  temporary  use  of  it,  but  inasmuch  as  I 
can  apply  it  when  and  how  I  will."  Tlie  riches  of  the 
muid  consist  in  great  part  in  these  acquired  habits,  and 
not  in  its  present  momentary  activities.  Nay,  "  the 
infinitely  greater  pan  of  our  spiritual  treasures  lies 
always  beyond  the  sphere  of  conscionsness,  hid  in  the 
obscure  recesses  of  the  mind,"  The  second  degree  of 
latency  appears  in  the  possession  of  certain  systems  of 
'knowledge  or  habits  of  action,  not  ordinarily  manifest 
or  known  to  exist,  but  which  are  revealed  to  consdous- 
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ness  in  certain  extraordinary  and  abnormal  states  of 
mind.  Thus  in  delirium^  somnambulism,  catalepsy, 
and  other  like  affections,  whole  systems  of  knowledge 
which  have  long  faded  out  of  mind  come  back  to  con- 
sciousness, as,  for  example,  languages  spoken  in  early 
youth,  and  the  like.  Facts  of  this  class,  too  numerous 
and  well  authenticated  to  be  set  aside,  and  now  gene- 
rally admitted,  however  inexplicable,  go  to  show  that 
consciousness  is  not  aware  of  all  that  exists  in  the  mind. 
The  third  degree  of  latent  modification  appears  in 
certain  activities  and  passivities  occurring  in  the  ordi- 
nary state,  of  which  we  are  not  directly  conscious,  but 
of  whose  existence  we  become  aware  by  their  effects. 
In  proof  of  such  latency  we  are  referred  to  the  phe- 
nomena of  perception.  In  vision  there  is  a  certain 
expanse  of  surface  which  is  the  least  that  can  be  de- 
tected by  the  eye  —  the  minimum  visible.  If  we  sup- 
pose this  surface  divided  into  two  parts,  neither  of 
these  two  parts  will  by  itself  produce  any  sensible  im- 
pression on  the  eye ;  and  yet  each  of  these  parts  must 
produce  some  impression,  else  the  whole  would  produce 
none.  So  of  the  minimum  audible;  the  sound  of 
distant  waves  is  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  little  sounds, 
undistinguished  by  the  ear,  unknown  to  consciousness. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  other  senses.  The  laws  of 
association  also  furnish  evidence  of  the  same  thing. 
As  every  one  knows,  it  is  impossible  in  many  cases 
to  trace  the  connection  of  thought  with  thought.  The 
connecting  links  escape  us.  The  truth  is,  they  were 
never  known  to  consciousness.  The  first  and  last  of 
the  series  only  appear,  as  when  an  ivory  ball  in  motion 
impinges  on  a  row  of  similar  balls  at  rest,  only  the  last 
of  which  is  visibly  affected  by  the  impulse. 


'  so 
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Ill  view  of  this  ■whole  clasa  of  facts,  Hamilton  does 
not  hesitate  to  maintain  the  somewhat  startling  propo- 
sition "  that  what  we  are  conscious  of  is  constructed 
OTit  of  what  we  are  not  conscious  of;  that  our  whole 
knowledge,  in  fact,  is  made  up  of  the  unknown  and 
the  incognizable."  The  evidence  is  such,  he  thinks, 
as  *'  not  merely  to  warrant,  but  to  necessitate,  the  con- 
elusion  that  the  sphere  of  our  conscious  modifications 
is  only  a  small  circle  in  the  centre  of  a  far  wider 
sphere  of  action  and  passion,  of  which  we  are  only  con- 
Bcious  through  its  effects."  ^ 

Without  discussing  the  correctness  of  this  view,  it  is 
apparent  that  if  the  term  knowledge  is  properly  applied 
to  any  portion  of  tlicse  latent  modifications,  the  ppopo- 
eition  tliat  consciousness  is  co-extensive  with  knowledge 
requires  some  modification.  If,  for  example,  we  may 
be  said  to  "  know  a  science  or  a  language,  not  merely 
while  they  are  in  present  use,  but  long  after,  and 
when  we  liave  no  coneciousness  of  any  such  possessions, 
then,  in  these  instances  at  least,  we  know  what  we  do 
not  know  that  we  know.  It  can  no  longer  be  main- 
tained that  "  we  have  no  knowledge  of  which  we  are 
not  conscious,"  It  would  seem  inconsistent,  moreover, 
to  deny  that  memory  is  truly  and  properly  a  knowledge 
of  the  past,  on  the  ground  that  "  properly  speaking,  we 
know  only  the  actual  and  present,"  and  at  the  same 

[  time  to  speak  of  knowing  that  which  we  do  not  even 
remember.  If  what  is  positively  remembered  is  not, 
properly   speaking,  known,  hut   only  believed,  much 

[   less  that  which  is  not  remembered. 

'  The  question  of  mental  activities  and  affections  un- 
known to  consciousness  is  one  of  great   interest  and 

L  1  Letlnrcs.  pp.  241,  242. 
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importance,  and  deserves  a  more  thorough  investigation 
than  it  has  yet  received  at  the  hands  of  English  and 
American  psychologists,  by  whom,  in  fact,  it  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  been  at  all  considered ;  while  in  Ger- 
many, since  the  time  of  Leibnitz  who  first  promulgated 
the  doctrine,  and  of  Wolfe  who  ably  maintained  it,  it 
has  been  regarded  as  a  settled  and  necessary  conclusion. 
The  more  recent  French  philosophers  also  adopt  the 
same  view. 

We  have  been  occupied  thus  far  with  the  Hamil- 
tonian  doctrine  of  perception  and  consciousness.  There 
are  other  points  of  interest  and  importance  in  psychol- 
ogy, to  tlie  elucidation  of  which  Hamilton. has  con- 
tributed not  a  little,  but  which  we  cannot  here  discuss. 
His  views  on  inductive,  as  distinguished  from  deduc- 
tive, reasoning  —  indeed,  his  whole  discussion  of  tho 
processes  of  the  elaborative  faculty  in  judgment  and 
reasoning — are  worthy  of  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  same  is  true  of  his  theory  of  pleasure  and  pain, 
and  of  his  analysis  and  description  of  the  sensibilities. 
We  regard  his  treatment  of  these  themes  as  among  the 
most  valuable  of  his  contributions  to  psychology. 

But  we  must  pass  without  notice  these  and  other 
topics^  to  notice  the  second  of  the  principal  points  men- 
tioned at  the  outset,  the  Doctrine  of  the  Conditionedj 
or,  more  generally,  the  principle  of  the  relativity  and 
consequent  limitation  of  human  thought.  We  can 
hardly  name  a  problem  in  philosophy  more  important 
and  fundamental  than  this,  lying  deeper  at  the  base 
of  all  systems,  and  giving  shapo  to  all.  It  raises  the 
question,  not  of  the  value  and  validity  of  this  or  that 
process  of  thought,  this  or  that  mode  of  operation,  this 
or  that  specific  faculty,  but  of  the  value  and  validity 
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of  knowledge  itself.     To  atik  whether  human  thouj 
and  knowledge  arc  relative  is  to  usk  whether  we  kuov 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves  or  only  as  they  stand 
related  to  us  the  observers. 

To  borrow  an  illiistratiou  from  the  phenomenon  of 
vision :  To  ait  observer  stationed  on  some  determinate 
portion  of  the  earth's  surface  the  position  and  move- 
ments of  the  lieavonly  bodies  present  a  certain  appear- 
ance. As  ho  changes  his  position,  the  appearance 
changes.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  is  evidonlly 
not  an  absolute,  but  only  a  relative  knowledge,  having 
relation  to  the  position  and  visual  povrer  of  the  observer. 
Place  him  elsewhere,  or  modify  his  power  of  vision, 
and  you  cliango  the  whole  aspect  of  the  phenomenon. 
Now  the  question  is,  whether  that  which  is  true  in  this 
case  of  one  portion  of  our  knowledge  may  not  be  true 
in  all  cases  and  of  all  our  knowledge?  Do  we  know 
anything  as  it  is  per  se  ?  Or  is  ail  our  knowledge 
merely  phenomenal  —  the  appearance  which  things 
present  Jo  our  faculties  of  knowing?  If  the  latter, 
tlicn  would  not  a  modilication  of  our  faculties  prodnce 
an  entire  change  in  our  knowledge  of  things?  And 
what  evidence  have  we  that  the  reality  corresponds  to 
the  appearance  —  that  the  presentation  given  by  our 
present  faculties  is  a  trno  and  correct  oue  ? 

now  wide  and  fearful  the  sweep  of  this  last  question, 
and  liow  startling  the  scepticism  to  which  it  points, 
will  bo  evident  at  a  glance.  It  brings  us,  so  to  speak, 
to  the  very  edge  and  limit  of  the  solid  world,  and  bids 
us  look  off  into  llie  infinite  space  and  deep  night  that 
lie  beyond,  and  thiMugh  wjiich  we  and  our  little 
are  whirling.     Another  step  —  and  we  are  lost! 

This  problem,  as  we  have  said,  of  the  rclativityj 
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knowledge,  really  underlies  all  our  philosophy,  as  a 
single  glance  at  the  history  of  philosophic  opinion  will 
show.  It  meets  us,  at  the  outset,  among  the  first  ques- 
tions that  engaged  the  human  mind  in  its  earlier  spec- 
ulations. It  meets  us  in  the  most  recent  theories  and 
discussions  of  the  latest  contending  schools.  From 
Zenophanes  to  Jjeibnitz,  from  Parmenides  to  Schelling 
and  Hegel,  it  traverses  the  web  of  philosophic  thought. 
What  is  the  value,  what  the  certainty,  of  human  knowl- 
edge ?  Know  we  realities,  or  appearances  only  — 
noumena,  or  phenomena  ?  It  was  the  question  of  the 
earlier  Grecian  schools,  solved,  ultimately,  by  those 
ancient  thinkers  in  the  interests  of  idealism  and  scep- 
ticism. We  know  but  the  phenomenal ;  things  are  but 
what  they  seem ;  man  is  the  measure  of  all  things.  It 
has  been  the  question  of  the  German  schools,  from 
Kant  to  Hegel;  solved  here  again,  ultimately,  in  the 
interest  of  idealism  and  scepticism :  things  are  but  what 
they  seem  —  the  seeming  is  the  reality.  It  has  been 
the  question  of  the  Scotch  school ;  afiirming  that  while 
our  faculties  are  limited,  and  our  knowledge  therefore 
limited  by  our  faculties,  those  faculties  are  not  the 
limit  of  existence  and  reality ;  but,  while  we  know, 
and  can  know,  merely  phenomena,  and  not  things  in 
themselves,  we  are  nevertheless  not  to  regard  ourselves 
and  our  faculties  as  the  measure  of  all  things.  Such, 
in  spirit  and  substance,  is  the  teaching  of  Reid  and 
Stewart  in  Scotland,  of  Jouffi'oy  and  CoUard  in  France ; 
and  such  the  doctrine  of  Hamilton,  as  developed  in  the 
whole  tone  of  his  teaching,  and  more  especially  in  his 
philosophy  of  the  conditioned. 

The  doctrine  of  the  conditioned,  as  it  has  been  called, 
rests  upon  the  principle  that  all  that  is  conceivable  in 
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thought  lies  between  two  extremes,  which,  as  mutoally 
contradictory,  cannot  both  be  true ;  but  of  which,  for 
the  same  reason,  one  must  be  true ;  while,  at  the  same 
time,  neither  of  these  extremes  is  itself  conceivable. 
Thus,  for  example,  we  conceive  9pact.  It  is  a  positive 
and  necessary  form  of  thought.  We  cannot  but  con- 
ceive it.  But  how  do  we  conceive  it?  It  must  b^ 
either  finite  or  infinite,  of  course ;  for  these  are  contra- 
dictory alternatives,  of  which  one  or  the  other  must  be 
true.  But  we  cannot  positively  conceive,  or  represent 
to  ourselves  as  possible,  either  alternative. 

We  cannot  conceive  space  as  bounded,  finite,  a  whole, 
beyond  which  is  no  further  space  ;  this  is  impossible. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  can  we  realize  in  thought  the 
opposite  extreme  —  the  infinity  of  space.  For,  travel 
as  far  as  we  will  in  thought,  we  still  stop  short  of  the 
infinite.  Here,  then,  are  two  inconceivable  extremes, 
of  which,  as  contradictory,  one  or  the  other  must  be 
true ;  and  between  these  inconceivable  extremes  lies 
the  sphere  of  the  conceivable.  Tims  it  is  ever  and  in 
all  the  relations  of  thought.  Thus,  for  example,  as  to 
time.  As  we  must  think  all  things  material  to  exist  in 
space,  so  we  cannot  but  think  all  things  mental  as  well 
as  material  to  exist  in  time :  yet  we  can  neither  con- 
ceive, on  the  one  hand,  the  absolute  commencement  of 
time,  nor  yet,  on  the  other,  can  we  conceive  it  as  abso- 
lutely without  limit,  or  beginning.  Thus  the  conceiva- 
ble lies  ever  between  two  incomprehensible  extremes. 
This  is  a  grand  law  of  thought  —  a  law  of  the  mind ; 
the  conceivable  is  bounded  ever  by  the  inconceivable ; 
only  the  limited,  the  conditioned,  is  cogitable.  This 
law  of  the  mind,  first  distinctly  developed  and  an- 
nounced as  such  by  Hamilton,  he  calls  the  Law  of  the 
Conditioned. 
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It  is  evident  that  this  law  of  mental  activity  is  not  a 
power,  a  potency y  but  an  impotencj/y  of  the  miild.  It  is 
a  bound  or  limit,  beyond  which,  in  our  thinking,  we 
cannot  go.  Whatever  lies  beyond  this  limit,  whatever 
is  unconditioned,  unbounded,  is  to  us,  and  must  ever 
bo  to  us,  unknown.  It  is  the  position  of  Hamilton  that 
this  impotence  or  imbecility  of  the  mind,  to  think  the 
unconditioned,  constitutes  a  great  negative  principle, 
to  which  some  of  the  most  important  mental  phenomena, 
hitherto  regarded  as  primary  data  of  intelligence  may 
bo  referred. 

The  doctrine  of  Xhe  conditioned,  as  thus  laid  down, 
has  special  application  to  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  and 
infinite^  the  idea  of  cavse^  and  the  idea  oi freedom. 

And  first,  as  to  the  ideas  of  the  absolute  and  infinite. 
What  are  the  absolute  and  the  infinite  ?  Can  we  know 
them?  Can  we  conceive  them?  From  the  dawn  of 
philosophy  no  themes  have  been  more  frequently  before 
the  human  mind  or  have  occasioned  profounder  thought 
To  get  beyond  the  finite  and  the  phenomenal,  to  know 
the  absolute,  to  comprehend  the  One  and  All,  has  been 
the  aim  and  ambition  of  bold  and  aspiring  systems,  from 
the  ancient  Eleatic  to  the  modern  Eclectic.  To  the 
philosophy  of  the  absolute,  in  all  its  forms,  stands  di- 
rectly opposed  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned.  The 
infinite  and  absolute  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  possible 
thought  and  knowledge  to  man.  They  are  unknowable, 
they  are  inconceivable. 

The  better  to  understand  the  conditions  of  our  prob- 
lem, let  us  see  what  solutions  are  possible.  These  are 
four,  and  only  four.  We  may  say :  (1)  That  the  infi- 
nite and  absolute  are  conceivable  but  not  knowable ; 
or,  (2)  that  they  are  knowable  but  not  conceivable;  or, 
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(3)  tliat  tiiey  are  both  kiiowable  aud  conceivable ;  or, 

(4)  tliat  ilicy  arc  iieitlier  knowable  iior  conceivable. 
Eacli  of  tlicse  positions  has  beeu  actually  maintaiued 
by  oue  or  another  of  the  opposing  schoola. 

The  first  is  the  position  of  Kant.  The  iiiliuite  and 
absolute  are  not  objects  of  knowledge ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  they  are  positive  concepts,  aud  not  mere  nega- 
tions of  the  finite  and  the  relative.  A  positive"  knowl- 
■fldge  of  the  unconditioned  is  impossible.  We  know,  and 
can  know,  only  by  means  of  our  facnlties  of  knowing, 
which  llms  afford  the  conditions  of  all  knowledge. 
Now  tlieso  faculties  take  cognizance,  not  of  the  infinite 
and  absolute,  hut  only  of  the  finite  aud  relative  —  the 
phenomenal ;  in  other  words,  not  of  things  in  them- 
selves, but  only  of  things  as  relative  to  us.  The  former 
lie  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  our  operations. 

This  strikes  at  the  root,  of  course,  of  all  purely  spec- 
ulative and  a  priori  systems,  whether  of  psycholt^y, 
theology,  or  ontology.  Rational  psychology  and  ti-ans- 
cendental  philosophy  are,  at  once,  impossible  and 
absurd.  We  are  shut  up,  positively  and  strictly,  to 
the  sphere  of  the  relative  aud  phenomenal,  the  sphere 
of  consciousness.  Thus  Kant,  though  often  regarded 
as  the  grand  apostle  of  tlio  transcendental  school,  in 
reality  subverts  the  whole  system,  hy  showing  all  Kn(jwl- 
edge  of  anything  beyond  the  finite  and  relative  to  be 
impossible.     It  is  the  very  object  o£  the  Critique  of  Pure 

iason  to  analyze  human  knowledge  as  to  its  funda- 
lental  conditions,  and  determine  its  proper  sphere, 
!he  result  is  a  declaration  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie 

icouditioned  is  impossible. 

But  while  unknowable  the  iufiulte  is  not  inconceir- 

ile.    We  form  notions  or  ideas  of  tliat  wliich  lies 
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beyond  the  bounds  of  knowledge,  the  illimitable,  the 
absolute.  These  ideas  have  not,  indeed,  any  objective 
reality.  Nay,  they  involve  us  in  contradictions  from 
which  we  can  find  no  escape.  Still  they  are  concep- 
tions and  not  mere  negations  —  positive  concepts ;  and 
it  is  the  specific  province  of  reason  (vernunft),  in  dis- 
tinction from  understanding  (verstand),  to  furnish  these 
ideas.  The  reason,  as  thus  employed — pure  reason — 
is  not,  however,  to  be  relied  upon  as  a  faculty  of  posi- 
tive knowledge.  As  such  it  is  wholly  illusory,  conver- 
sant with  phantoms,  not  with  realities.  It  is  not  until 
we  emerge  from  the  domain  oi  pure  reason,  and  set 
ourselves  to  inquire  of  practical  reason,  that  we  can 
have  evidence  of  the  reality  of  the  objects  to  which 
these  ideas  relate. 

The  tendency  of  such  a  system  could  only  be  to  scep- 
ticism. If  the  pure  reason  is  illusory,  how  shall  we 
trust  the  practical  ?  If  the  ideas  of  God,  the  soul,  free- 
dom, and  immortality,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  realities 
when  given  by  the  former,  how  shall  we  establish  the 
existence  of  the  same  upon  the  authority  of  the  latter  ? 
If  the  data  of  the  one  are  mere  laws  of  thought  and  not 
of  tilings,  how  do  we  know  that  it  is  not  so  with  the 
other  ? 

This  tendency  is  still  further  strengthened  by  the 
arbitrary  limitation  of  space  and  time  to  the  sphere  of 
sense  in  the  Kantian  system.  We  think  under  the 
conditions  of  space  and  time ;  thus  we  perceive  and 
know  all  things ;  but  we  are  not  to  infer  that  the  ob- 
jects of  our  knowledge  are,  in  reality,  what  we  conceive 
them  to  be ;  for  space  and  time  are  not  laws  of  things 
^ut  only  of  our  thinking.  If  so,  then  when  we  come 
into  the  sphere  of  the  practical  reason  or  conscience^ 
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Mid  find  OQTMlves  there  tinder  the  lav  of  moral  obli- 
gation, viewing  this  as  right  and  that  as  wrong,  wliat 
r^lit  have  vc  to  affirm  tliat  this  also  is  not  merely  a 
law  of  thought  rather  than  a  law  of  things  ?  What, 
fben,  becomen  of  our  so-called  eternal  and  immutable 
morality  ? 

Nor  wa«  this  system  terminativc  of  ibe  controversy ; 
on  the  contrary  it  contained  witliiu  itself  the  germ  of  a 
higher  transcendentalism,  and  a  more  thorough-going 
p)iilo»o|iliy  of  the  absolute  than  any  that  had  preceded. 
In  the  words  of  Hamilton,  "  he  had  slain  the  body,  but 
bad  not  exorcised  the  spectre  of  t)ie  absolute ;  ajid  this 
epectre  has  continued  to  haunt  the  schools  of  Germany 
even  to  tlio  present  day." 

The  second  is  tlio  position  of  Schelling  and  the  school 
of  metaphysiciana  represented  by  him,  who  hold  to  the 
direct  apprehension  of  truths  which  lie  beyond  the 
sphere  of  gense  and  of  experience,  by  a  capacity  of 
knowledge  which  is  above  the  understanding  and  above 
consciousness,  and  which  they  call  the  power  of  intelleo- 
tucd  intuition.  By  sinking  back  into  tlie  deptlis  of  the 
soul  itself,  back  of  all  sense-perception,  all  reasoning, 
all  reflection,  all  consciousness,  the  mind  has  the  power, 
according  to  these  illuminati,  of  perceiving  truth  jjer  ae 
—  tilings  as  they  are  in  themselves  —  the  n neon di tinned, 
the  infinite  an'd  absolute,  God,  matter,  soul.  These 
objects  cannot,  it  is  true,  be  conceived  by  the  mind,  for 
My  lie  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  understanding;  and 

B  attempt  to  bring  them  within  that  sphere  involves 
,  in  difTicnlties  and  absurdities;  we  can  coa- 
)  only  the  conditioned.  But  though  not  capable 
5  conceived,  they  may  bo  known  by  this  higher 
rer  of  immediate  intuition.    Thus,  alone,  is  pliilo»- 
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ophy  possible ;  for  as  the  science  of  sciences,  it  is  and 
must  be  the  science  of  the  absolute. 

As  thus  endowed,  and  in  the  exercise  of  this  higher 
power,  the  mind  becomes  identified  with  the  absolute 
itself;  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object,  of  the  know- 
ing and  the  known,  vanishes ;  reason  and  the  absolute, 
man  and  the  infinite,  are  one. 

The  third  position  is  a  modification  or  combination 
of  the  two  previous.  The  infinite  and  absolute  are 
objects  of  knowledge,  as  with  Schelling,  and  also  objects 
of  conception,  as  with  Kant.  This  is  the  view  of 
Cousin,  the  view  so  ably  refuted  by  Hamilton  in  the 
article  on  the  Philosophy  of  the  Conditioned,  to  which 
we  referred  at  the  beginning.  It  is  the  peculiarity  of 
the  theory  of  Schelling,  as  already  stated,  that  the  infi- 
nite and  absolute  are  known  by  a  power  above  con- 
sciousness and  superior  to  the  understanding,  in  the 
operation  of  which  all  distinction  of  subject  and  object 
is  lost,  the  mind  knowing  and  the  object  known  — 
reason  and  the  absolute  —  becoming  one.  Hence,  while 
known  to  the  reason,  the  objects  of  this  power  are 
incomprehensible  to  the  understanding,  which  can  know 
only  by  consciousness  and  discrimination  of  diflferences. 
With  Cousin,  on  the  other  hand,  the  infinite  and  abso- 
lute are  known,  not  by  any  such  indescribable,  extraor- 
dinary, and  paradoxical  process,  but  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  consciousness,  which,  it  is  admitted,  is 
implied  in  all  intelligence  and  under  the  conditions  of 
plurality  and  difference,  which  are  the  necessary  con- 
ditions of  all  knowledge.  As  thus  known  to  conscious- 
ness and  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  intelligence,  the 
infinite  and  absolute  may  be  conceived  as  well  as 
known. 
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,  III  oppot^ilion  to  all  these  stands  the  fonrtli  position 
r  —  that  of  Hamilton,  as  already  expluiiied:  We  know, 
and  can  know,  only  tlie  conditioned,  the  relative,  the 
finite.  All  thought  conditions  its  ohject  in  the  very 
act  of  thinking.  To  thiuk  is  to  limit.  The  infinite 
and  absolnte  are  not  positive  conceptions,  but  mere 
negations  of  the  finite  and  relative.  They  cannot  be 
positively  conceived  or  construed  to  the  mind.  The 
dlbrt  to  coiiccivo  them  involves  the  abstraction  of  the 
very  conditions  which  are  essential  to  thought  itself. 
We  cannot,  for  example,  conceive  an  absolute  whole, 
that  is,  a  whole  so  great  that  it  cannot  he  itself  con- 
ceived as  part  of  a  still  greater  whole ;  uor  can  we 
conceive  an  absolute  part,  that  is,  a  part  so  small  Uiat 
I  it  cannot  be  itself  conceived  as  made  up  of  parts.  As 
'  on  absolute  maximum  and  an  absolute  minimum  are 
each  and  equally  nntluukable,  in  other  words,  the 
absoluteJy  bounded,  so  neither  can  we  think  tlie  infi- 
nitely unbounded;  for  to  follow  out  in  thought,  on  the 
:  hand,  the  ever-widening  and  growing  whole  until 
it  thall  have  passed  all  hounds,  and  stand  revealed  to 
thought  as  the  pure  infinite,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
follow  out  the  ever-progressing  division  into  parts 
Bmallcr  and  still  smaller,  until  in  tins  direction  also  all 
bounds  are  passed,  and  tJie  infinite  is  actually  reached, 
would  ill  either  case  require  an  infinite  process  of 
'  thought  and  an  infinite  time  for  that  process.  Thus 
neither  the  absolute  nor  the  infinite,  the  positively 
1  limited  nor  the  positively  unlimited,  can  possibly  be 
construed  to  thought  or  represented  to  the  imagination. 
To  this  Sclielling  would  reply :  True,  the  under- 
standing  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite  and  absolute; 
it  knows  only  as  it  knows  conditions  and  relations,  only 
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by  comparing  and  distinguishing  and  apprehending  the 
differences  and  relations  of  objects.  The  absolute  is 
one,  complete,  out  of  relation  to  any  other  object  — 
cannot  therefore  be  known  by  plurality  and  difference 
and  relation,  as  the  understanding  knows.  But  there 
is  a  higher  faculty  than  the  understanding ;  knowledge 
may  transcend  consciousness.  To  the  higher  reason 
stand  revealed  the  infinite,  the  absolute,  pure  truth, 
things  as  they  are  in  themselves.  This  cannot  be 
comprehended  by  the  understanding,  for  it  lies  beyond 
the  sphere  of  that  power;  it  comes  not  within  the 
consciousness,  for  consciousness  supposes  the  distinction 
of  subject  and  object — the  mind  knowing  and  the  thing 
known ;  while  in  the  cognizance  of  the  infinite  this 
distinction  vanishes,  and  the  reason  stands  face  to  face 
with  truth,  nay,  is  one  with  the  absolute.  As  exer- 
cising this  divine  faculty,  man  becomes  one  with  God. 

It  is  a  sufiicient  answer  to  this  purely  fanciful  liypoth- 
esis  to  inquire  how  it  is  tliat  we  become  aware  of  pos- 
sessing and  exercising  so  remarkable  a  faculty.  Of 
course,  we  are  not  conscious  of  it ;  for  by  the  supposi- 
tion it  lies  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of  consciousness. 
How,  then,  do  we  know  it  ?  For,  if  not  known  at  the 
time  when  it  is  called  into  exercise,  how  can  it  be 
remembered  afterward?  We  remember  only  that  of 
which  we  have  been  conscious. 

If  now  Cousin  and  his  followers  seek  to  escape  this 
difficulty  by  so  modifying  the  theory  of  Schelling  as  to 
bring  the  knowledge  of  tlie  absolute  within  the  sphere 
of  consciousness,  it  is  only  to  fall  into  the  contradiction 
of  affirming  that  we  know  by  the  laws  of  the  understand- 
ing that  which  can  by  no  possibility  come  under  those 
laws.    The  absolute  is  the  complete,  the  universal ;  and 
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as  Buch  it  is  absolutely  one  ;  to  afErm  it  is  to  deny  all 
plurality  and  difference.  But  we  know  by  conscious- 
ness and  intelligence  only  as  we  distinguish  subject 
and  object,  only  as  we  discover  plurality  and  difference. 
To  know  tbe  absolute,  tlicn,  by  coiiBciousness  and  the 
niiderstanding,  is  to  know  that  which  is  absolutely  one 
by  discovering  in  it  plurahty  and  difference;  iu  other 
words,  by  discovering  it  to  be  what  it  is  not. 

Such,  in  substance,  is  the  inexorable  logic  with  which 
this  remorseless  antagonist  pursues,  through  all  space 
and  beyond  tlie  habitable  bounds  of  thought,  the  chi- 
mera of  the  possible  knowledge,  or  even  the  possible 
conception,  of  the  infinite  and  absolute.^ 

The  apphcation  of  tliis  philosophy  of  the  conditioned 
to  theology,  as  regards  especially  our  ideas  of  the  Su- 
preme Being,  is  at  once  obvious  and  of  tlie  highest 
importance.  As  infinite  and  absolute,  the  God  whom 
we  worship  is  beyond  the  power  of  the  liunian  mind 
to  comprehend  or  adequately  conceive.  "  We  must 
Delieve  in  the  infinity  of  God;  hut  the  infinite  God 
cannot  by  us,  in  the  present  limitation  of  our  faculties, 
be  comprehended  or  conceived.  A  deity  understood 
would  be  no  deity  at  all ;  and  it  is  blasphemy  to  say 
that  God  only  is  as  we  are  able  to  think  him  to  be. 
Wo  know  God  according  to  the  finitude  of  our  facul- 
ties ;  but  we  believe  much  that  we  are  incompetent 
properly  to  know."^  A  God  understood  would  be  no 
God.  He  can  be  known  only  so  far  as  he  reveals  him- 
self; known  relatively,  not  absolutely  and  as  he  is  in 
himself;  and  he  can  reveal  himself  only  to  and  through 
tiie  faculties  with  which  he  has  seen  fit  to  endow  us. 
The  limit  of  our  faculties  is  the  limit  of  all  possible 

■  See  note  (B.)  at  Ibc  end  of  this  Article.  '  Lectures,  p.  531. 
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reyelation  of  God  to  us.  By  no  process  of  revelation 
can  tlie  finite  be  made  to  comprehend  the  absolute  and 
the  infinite.  The  drop  can  neither  contain  nor  com- 
prehend thef  ocean. 

But  has  not  God  revealed  himself  to  us  as  infinite 
aad  absolute  ?  He  has  made  known  to  us  the  fact  that 
he  is  so  —  a  fact  which  it  needs  no  special  revelation  to 
teach,  since  reason  assures  us  that  a  finite  God  is  no 
God ;  but  in  making  known  to  us  the  fact,  he  has  not 
brought  the  infinite  and  absolute  within  our  compre- 
hension. Reason  and  revelation  both  assure  us  that 
God  is  infinite ;  but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  compre- 
hend or  grasp  in  thought  the  contents  of  that  infinite. 
We  know  thcU  God  is ;  but  whai  he  is  we  do  not  and 
cannot  fully  comprehend.  We  know  that  he  is  not 
finite,  rwt  dependent,  but  unlimited  and  absolute ;  but 
how  much  is  positively  comprised  under  these  negatives 
we  cannot  determine.  It  requires  infinity  to  conceive 
infinity.  Hence  —  and  it  is  a  significant  fact  —  those 
who  claim  for  man  a  knowledge  of  the  infinite,  have 
done  so,  usually,  on  the  ground  that  the  reason  in  man 
is  part  of  and  one  with  the  divine  reason,  as  Cousin ; 
or,  still  higher,  that  man  is  one  and  the  same  with  the 
absolute,  as  Schelling. 

This  doctrine  of  the  conditioned  may  be  styled  the 
philosophy  of  ignorance  rather  than  of  wisdom ;  a  nea- 
dence  rather  than  a  science  of  God.  But  it  is  an 
ignorance  which  is  itself  the  highest  wisdom ;  for,  as 
Hamilton  has  well  said,  "  the  highest  reach  of  human 
science  is  the  scientific  recognition  of  human  ignorance : 
'  Qui  nescit  ignorare,  ignorat  scire.' "  Well  may  we 
say  with  Grotius,  "  nescire  quaedam  magna  pars  sapien- 
tiae  est,"  and  with  Scaliger,  "  sapientia  est  vera,  nolle 
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"  nimis  sapere."     Such  has  been  the  testimony  of  the 
most  ieariied  and  devout,  from  Chrysostom  and  Augus- 
tine downward.     "There  are  two  sorts  of  ignorance," 
Bays  Hamilton  ;  "  wo  philosophize  to  escape  ignorance, 
L  ^d  the  consummation  of  onr  philosophy  is  ignorance ; 
1  we  start  from  the  oue,  we  repose  in  the  other ;  they  are 
\tiis  goals  from  which  and  to  which  we  tend;  and  the 
I  |)iii'su!t  of  knowledge  is  hut  a  course  between  two  igno- 
I  fauces,  as  human  life  is  itself  only  a  travelling  from 
A^avc  to  grave." ' 

A  theology  constructed  on  such  principles  and  on 

l^ch   a  basis  must  evidently  be   one  of  pre-eminent 

3sty  and  humility.     It  sets  out  with  a  confession 

1^  ignorance,  and  ends  with  a  demonstration  of  the 

l.principle  from  which  it  sets  out.     It  is  a  philosophy 

lylilch  "  vauiitelh  not  itself,  is  not  puffed  up."     The 

KCod  whom  it  recognizes,  and  whom  it  worships,  is  a 

pGodiucomprehensiUe,  and  past  finding  out ;  a  God  that 

liideth  himself;  whom  no  man  hath  seen  or  can  see; 

dwelling  in  the  light  that  no  man  can  approach  unto. 

The  spiiit  of  such  a  theology  is  one  of  deepest  reverence 

and  humility.     Its  language  is,  "  Who,  by  searching, 

can  find  out  God;  who  cau  find  out  the  Almighty  to 

perfection?     Lo,  these  are  parts  of  his  ways;  but  the 

thunder  of  his  power  who  can  uudei'stand  ?  " 

There  are  two  lessons  specially  taught  by  the  philoso- 
pliy  of  the  couditioncd,  as  applied  to  theology;  oue  is 
the  impossibility  of  constructing,  a  prion,  by  reason 
I  olone,  a  science  of  God ;  since,  start  from  what  point  we 
|wiU,  we  find  ourselves  baffled  and  thrown  back  in  every 
F  attempt  to  approach  tbo  infinite  ;  and  that  not  by  acci- 
Ldeut,  but  of  necessity,  from  the  demonstrated  nature  and 

'  Wl^'hi's  Vhilosopliy  of  Sir  Win.  Uamlltofl,  p.  517, 
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laws  of  human  thought.  The  other  is,  that  the  difficul- 
ties which  we  find  in  theology  belong  equally  to  phi- 
losophy —  are  not  peculiar  to  religion  alone,  nor  to  one 
system  of  religious  belief  exclusively,  nor  to  revealed 
in  distinction  from  natural  theology,  but  to  all  systems 
alike,  and  to  philosophy  as  much  as  to  theology.  If 
theology  cannot  tell  us  what  God  is  in  himself,  but  only 
as  relative  to  our  limited  faculties,  neither  can  philos- 
ophy tell  us  what  anything  is  in  itself,  but  only  as 
relative  to  our^faculties  of  knowing.  '  If  theology  can- 
not explain  to  our  comprehension  everything  which 
it  would  have  us  believe ;  philosophy,  too,  requires  us 
to  take  upon  trust  more  than  it  can  demonstrate,  and 
to  believe  what  we  cannot  understand.  If  theology 
recognizes  in  its  divinity,  a  Being  whom  it  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  philosophy  has  never  yet  found  herself  able 
to  frame  a  conception  of  Deity  that  was  self-consistent, 
not  to  say  adequate  and  complete ;  and  that  for  the 
same  reason  in  either  case  —  the  inability  of  the  human 
mind  to  form  such  a  conception. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  philosophy  that  it  makes 
the  infinite  a  mere  negation^  thus  ignoring  and  abolish- 
ing the  highest  object  of  thought  to  man.  This  is  not 
so..  It  is  not  the  infinite,  but  only  our  conception  of 
the  infinite  which  it  pronounces  negative.  It  is  not  the 
infinite,  but  only  our  comprehension  of  the  infinite 
which  it  denies.  That  the  infinite  is,  we  know  —  that 
it  is ;  but  not  whai  it  is :  every  attempt  to  conceive  it, 
lands  us  in  a  mere  negation  of  the  limited.  The  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Mansel  well  expresses  the  truth 
as  to  this  point :  "  When  we  lift  up  our  eyes  to  that 
blue  vault  of  heaven,  which  is,  itself,  but  the  limit  of 
our  power  of  sight,  we  are  compelled  to  suppose  though 
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i  cannot  pei'ceive,  tlio  existence  of  space  beyond  as 
well  as  within  it ;  we  regard  tbe  boundary  of  TisioD  as 
■parting  the  visible  from  the  invisible.  And  when  iii 
mental  contemplation  we  are  conscious  of  relation  and 
difference  as  the  limits  of  our  power  of  thought,  we 
regard  tbcm  in  like  manner  as  the  boundary  between 
the  conceivable  and  the  inconceivable ;  though  we  are 
unable  to  penetrate  in  tliought  beyond  the  nother  sphere 
to  tlie  unrelated  and  unlimited  which  it  hides  from  ue. 
The  absolute  and  the  infinite  are  thus,  like  the  ineon- 
ceivable  and  llie  imperceptiUe,  names  indicating,  not  an 
object  of  thought  or  of  consciousness  at  all,  but  the  mere 
absence  of  the  conditions  under  wliich  consciousness  is 
possible.  Tlic  attempt  to  construct,  iu  thought,  an 
object  answering  to  such  names,  necessarily  results  iu 
contradiction  ;  a  contradiction,  however,  which  we  have 
purselves  produced  by  tlie  attempt  to  think ;  which 
exists  in  the  act  of  tfiought,  but  not  beyond  it ;  which 
destroys  the  conception  as  such,  but  indicates  nothing 
concerning  tlie  existence  or  non-existence  of  that  which 
we  try  to  conceive.  It  proves  our  own  impotence,  and 
it  proves  nothing  more.  Or,  rather,  it  indirectly  leads 
lis  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  that  infinite  which  we 
cannot  conceive  ;  for  tlie  denial  of  its  existence  includes 
a  contradiction  no  less  than  the  assertion  of  its  con- 
ceivability.  We  thus  learn  tliat  the  provinces  of  reason 
and  faitli  are  not  co-extensive ;  that  it  is  a  duty,  enjoined 
by  reason  itself,  to  believe  in  that  which  we  are  tmable 
to  comprehend."  * 

It  is  objected  to  this  philosophy  that  it  leaves  uiirec- 
ouciled  tbe  difficulties  and  contradictions  which  it 
finds  in  the  attempt  to  conceive  of  the  infuiite ;  thus 

>  Limits  of  BeligioiuTboiigbt,  p.  110. 
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leaving  reason  and  faith  at  hopeless  variance.  It  allows 
Hie  mind  to  fall  })ack  baffled  9.nd  thwarted  in  every 
effort  to  form  a  consistent  notion  of  the  highest  and 
most  important  objects  of  thought,  and  calls  in  faith 
to  decide  where  reason  ia  impotent. 

That  it  presents  difficulties  which  it  does  not  solve  is 
true ;  that  it  shows  them  to  be  inseparable  from  every 
attempt  of  the  human  mind  to  conceive  the  uncondi- 
tioned is  also  true.  It  leaves  them  unsolved ;  but  it 
shows  them  to  be  insolvable,  and  it  tells  us  why  they 
Are  so.  But  is  any  other  system  preferable  in  this 
-respect?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  a  different  philosophy 
to  remove  the  discrepancies  and  solve  the  difficulties 
of  which  it  complains  ?  Suppose,  with  tlie  disciples  of 
a  different  school,  wo  call  in  the  aid  of  a  higher  power, 
which  we  call  the  reason,  and  place  above  the  under- 
standing and  in  contrast  with  it,  whose  office  and 
province  it  shall  be  to  take  cognizance  of  those  higher 
truths  which  the  logical  imderstanding  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  comprehend.  Have  we  thus  got  rid  of  the 
difficulties  ?  Are  the  contradictions  reconciled  ?  Can 
we .  now  understand  the  infinite,  and  comprehend  the 
absolute  ?  Can  we  now  conceive  infinite  duration,  or 
yet  tlie  absolute  beginning  or  absolute  termination  of 
existence  ?  Is  it  not  just  as  difficult  and  impossible  as 
before  to  comprehend  or  conceive  these  things?  Is  it 
not  evident  tliat  this  new  and  higher  power  which  we 
call  the  reason  stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to 
the  understanding  and  the  other  mental  faculties  that 
faith  does  in  the  other  system  ?  "  The  logical  under- 
standing is  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to 
grasp  the  higher  truth,"  says  the  transcendentalist ; 
^^  that  is  the  province  of  reason ;  hence  difficulties  and 
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[  contradictions."  "Tlio  liiiiiiau  iutelligence  is  out  of 
its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to  grasp  the  uucondi- 
tioiicd,"  says  Hamilton  ;  "  that  is  the  province  oi faith ; 
hence  difficulties  and  contradictions."  Tlie  question  is 
now,  which  of  these  two  shall  charge  the  other  with 
leaving  difficulties  and  contradictions  unreconciled? 
In  either  system  there  is  presented  to  the  mind  what 
it  is  admitted  we  cannot  understand.  In  the  one  cose 
it  is  presented  as  an  object  of  knowledge  ;  in  the  other, 
of  faith. 

And  Iiow  is  this  higher  faculty  of  icason  to  know 
what  it  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  logieal  understandiitg 
to  conceive  ?  Is  it  a  power  above  consciousness  ? 
Then  how  do  we  know  that  we  have  such  a  power? 
If  within  the  sphere  of  consciousness,  then  it  is,  of 
course,  subject  to  the  laws  of  consciousness ;  it  must 
be  governed  in  its  operation  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
thought.  Tliought  has  its  fixed  laws,  and  in  all  our 
tlihiking  we  must  and  do  observe  them.  Take  the  idea 
of  the  infinite,  which  is  claimed  as  the  special  preroga- 
tive and  province  of  reason.  Is  it  not  a  tliought,  a 
conception?  And  as  such,  is  it  not  subject  to  the  laws 
whicli  govern  all  our  thinking?  Can  wo,  for  example, 
conceive  the  infinite  to  be  and  not  to  bo  at  the  sam,e 
lime?  Or  can  we  conceive  that  it  neither  is,  nor  yet 
is  not  ?  And  what  have  we  liore  but  the  principles  of 
contradiction  and  excluded  middle,  which  are  laws  of 
the  logical  understanding?  Is  it  not  evident  that  if 
we  think  at  all  we  must  think  in  accordance  with  these 
laws?  Tet  the  logical  understanding,  we  are  told,  is 
wholly  out  of  its  sphere  when  it  undertakes  to  grasp 
the  infinite.  Pray  how  is  the  reason  to  make  known 
to  us,  tlien,  this  fcrra  incognita?     Is  this  higher  fac- 
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tilty  80  above  and  in  contrast  with  the  understanding 
as  to  set  aside  the  universal  and  fixed  laws  of  thought? 
But  it  is  precisely  these  laws,  that  create  the  difiBcuIty 
and  impossibility  of  conceiving  the  infinite  and  absolute. 

To  revert  to  the  original  objection,  that  faith  and 
reason  are  left  at  variance  by  the  doctrine  of  the  con- 
diticmed.  It  should  be  remarked  that  the  discrepancy 
is  not  between  faith  and  reason,  but  between  reason 
and  reason,  between  one  conception  and  another  of 
the  human  mind.  The  difficulty  is  not  how  to  believe 
what  we  cannot  adequately  comprehend,  but  how  to 
reconcile  our  disagreeing  conceptions ;  how  to  reconcile 
our  idea  of  Ood  as  a  being  and  a  person  with  our  idea 
of  him  as  infinite ;  how  to  conceive  of  him  as  absolute, 
and  yet  as  cause ;  how  to  conceive  of  the  infinite  as 
distinct  from  and  co-existing  with  the  finite,  yet  not 
limited  by  it.  These,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  diffi- 
culties ;  and  they  are  difficulties  which  the  reason  (so 
called)  does  not  escape,  nor  the  philosophy  of  the  abso- 
lute, in  any  of  its  forms,  help  us  to  solve. 

But  the  difficulty,  it  is  further  objected,  is  the  same 
for  faith  as  for  the  intellect ;  for  the  faculty  of  believ- 
ing as  for  the  faculty  of  knowing  and  conceiving.  If 
we  cannot  know  nor  even  conceive  the  infinite,  then  we 
certainly  cannot  believe  it;  since  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  what  we  have  no  conception  of.  True,  we 
reply,  we  cannot  believe  what  we  have  no  conception 
of;  but  we  may  and  do  believe  what  we  do  not  com- 
prehend, and  what  we  have  no  positive  conception  of. 
I  believe  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  but  exactly 
what  that  immortality  comprises  I  do  not  know.  I 
may  believe  that  a  given  object,  a,  possesses  an  un- 
known quality,  x^  and  yet  of  the  value  of  ^  I  may 
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have  no  conception  whatever.  I  believe  that  space  is 
infinite ;  but  I  do  not  and  cannot  conceive  what  the 
infinite  comprises,  nor  represent  to  myself  infinite  space 
as  a  positive  object  of  thought.  My  conception  of  it  is 
merely  negative  —  it  is  the  t^rilimited,  the  non-finite. 

The  precise  relation  of  faith  to  understanding  in  the 
philosophy  of  the  conditioned  seems  to  be  misappre- 
hended iu  some  cases:  one,  at  least,  of  the  recent 
reviewers  has  represented  that  philosophy  as  placing 
the  foundations  of  our  faitli^  in  the  processes  of  the 
logical  understanding.  This  is  entirely  a  misapprehen- 
sion. Our  belief  of  the  divine  existence  is  not,  in  that 
system,  made  to  rest  upon  the  logical  fact  that,  of  two 
contradictions  one  must  be  true,  and  therefore  there 
must  be  an  infinite  or  an  absolute,  neither  of  which 
can,  however,  be  conceived.  This  is  not  made  the 
foundation  of  our  faith,  but  is  simply  brought  in  as 
confirmatory  of  it,  as  showing  that  philosophy  has 
nothing,  at  least,  to  say  against  it.  Our  faith  is  uni- 
formly represented  as  resting  on  entirely  another  basis, 
viz.  on  the  religious  consciousness,  the  moral  na- 
ture of  man.  The  consciousness  of  dependence,  the 
consciousness  of  moral  obligation,  the  consciousness 
that  we  are  actually  living  under  a  law,  and  that 
where  there  is  law  there  is  and  must  be  a  lawgiver — 
these  are  the  grand  facts  of  man's  moral  nature ;  and 
they  constitute  the  actual  and  sufficient  foundation  of 
his  faith  in  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being.  To  this 
faith  scepticism  may  object :  You  believe  in  that  which 
you  cannot  conceive.  To  tliis  philosophy  replies :  True ; 
but  you  are  obliged  to  believe  many  things  which  you 
cannot  conceive ;  and  then,  again,  the  opposite  of  what 
you  believe  is  equally  inconceivable.     If  you  cannot 
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conceive  God  as  iniSnite,  neither  can  you  conceive  him 
as  finite.  If  you  cannot  conceive  him  as  without  be- 
ginning of  days  or  end  of  years,  neither  can  you  con- 
ceive him  as  beginning  to  exist  or  as  ceasing  to  be.  If 
you  cannot  conceive  absolute  creation,  neither  can  you 
conceive  an  infinite  series  of  finite  changes.  Yet  of 
these  two  opposites,  one  must  be  true.  Philosophy 
thus  confirms  our  belief,  by  showing  that  reason  can 
bring  no  valid  objection  against  it.  It  removes  obstacles, 
and  leaves  the  coast  clear  for  the  operations  of  the 
higher  and  positive  principle  of  faith. 

The  principles  thus  maintained  by  Hamilton,  in  what 
has  been  termed  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  are 
assumed  by  Professor  Mansel,  in  his  celebrated  Bampton 
Lectures,  as  the  basis  and  starting-point  of  his  treatise. 
Planting  himself  on  these  principles  he  proceeds  to 
carry  them  out  to  their  legitimate  results,  as  against 
rationalism  in  its  various  forms,  sceptic  and  dogmatic, 
which  would  make  reason  the  arbiter  of  revelation ;  or, 
setting  aside  revelation  altogether,  would  construct 
from  the  principles  of  reason  alone  a  pure  and  a  priori 
science  of  God.  He  shows  that  the  pretensions  of  such 
a  system  are  altogether  baseless  and  absurd  ;  tliat 
reason  has  no  such  knowledge  of  the  divine  nature 
as  can  constitute  the  foundation  of  an  independent  or 
rational  theology ;  that,  on  the  contrary,  its  fundamental 
principles  and  conceptions  are  self-contradictory  and 
irreconcilable  with  each  other ;  and  that  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  human  mind,  its  inability  to  conceive  the 
unconditioned,  this  must  be  the  case.  The  fundamental 
conceptions  of  any  system  of  rationalistic  theology  are, 
and  must  be,  the  notion  of  the  absolute,  the  infinite 
and  first  cause.    These  it  must  combine  in  its  concep- 
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tion  of  Bcity.  He  m\L^t  Ijc  infinite,  that  is,  free  froli 
all  posBible  limitation;  he  must  be  absolute,  that  u 
existiug  in  and  by  himself,  without  necessary  Felatidj 
to  any  other  being ;  he  must  he  first  cause,  that  is,  tB 
producer  of  all  things  —  himself  produced  of  iioiVi 
But  how  are  these  three  elements  or  notions  to  be  coi 
bined?  Are  tliey  not  incoiigrnous"?  Cause  is  alwaj 
relative  to  effect ;  tlie  absolute,  on  the  contrary,  is  tKi 
which  is  out  of  all  relation.  How  is  the  absolute  i 
pass  over  into  the  relative,  the  infinite  to  give  rise  I 
the  finite?  And  how  can  the  finite  and  the  infintt 
co-exist  ?  Pantheism  or  atheism  is  the  logical  anJ  ii: 
evitahle  result :  the  one  sacrificing  the  finite  to  sa^ 
the  infinite ;  the  other,  the  infinite  to  save  the  finib 
But  even  hero  we  find  no  resting  place  ;  for  if  we  der 
the  ejistence  of  the  finite,  we  deny  our  own  existenc 
and  what  then  becomes  of  all  our  reasoning?  If  tf 
deny  the  infinite,  we  find  it  equally  impossible  to  coi 
ceive  the  absolute  beginning  in  time,  or  absolute  li^ 
itation  in  epace,  if  the  finite.  Thus,  from  whatevi 
side  it  may  be  viewed,  the  rationalistic  conception  S 
the  infinite  is  seen  to  be  encompassed  with  coutradS 
tions.  We  can  neither,  without  contradiction,  conceii 
it  to  exist,  nor  not  to  exist ;  as  one,  nor  yet  as  manj 
as  personal,  nor  yet  as  impersonal ;  as  conscious,  u< 
as  unconscious ;  as  producing  effects,  nor  as  inactif 
The  conclusion  is,  that  reason  is  incompetent,  of  herse! 
to  construct  a  theology,  and  is  not  to  he  taken  as  IT 
guide  and  determiner  of  faith.  Foiled  thus  in  tB 
attempt  to  grasp  the  absolute  nature  of  the  Divine  Bein 
Professor  Mansel  proceeds  to  show,  by  an  examinatit 
of  the  nature  and  laws  of  the  luiman  mind,  whence  tl 
failure  results,  and  why  every  such  attempt  necesttoril 
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must  prove  a  failure :  that  thought  is  not,  and  cannot 
be,  the  measure  of  existence ;  that  the  contradictions 
which  meet  us  at  every  step  in  the  endeavor  to  conceive 
the  infinite  arise,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  we  seek  to  conceive,  but  from  the  constitution 
of  the  mind  conceivijig. 

Thought  is  possible  only  by  means  of  definite  con- 
ceptions. All  thought  is,  by  its  very  nature,  a  limitation  ; 
all  knowledge  or  consciousness  implies  limitation.  It 
is  the  apprehension  or  conception  of  a  thing  in  some 
one  definite  form  or  aspect ;  of  something  in  particular, 
and  not  of  things  in  general.  It  is  the  determination 
of  the  mind  to  one  actual,  out  of  many  possible,  mod- 
ifications. But  the  infinite  is  not  to  be  shut  up  within 
these  limits.  Tlie  infinite  is  the  wholly  unlimited.  Of 
course,  then,  we  cannot  possibly  conceive  it.  To  speak 
of  knowing  or  conceiving  the  infinite  is  to  speak  of 
defining,  bounding,  limiting  the  unlimited.  Nor  can 
the  absolute  be  conceived  without  equal  contradiction. 
Any  object  of  thought,  as  conceived,  stands  in  relation 
to  die  mind  that  conceives  ;  is  brought  into  that  relation 
by  the  very  act  of  conception.  But  the  absolute  is  that 
which  is  out  of  all  relation.  When  conceived,  or 
brought  into  relation,  it  is  no  longer  absolute.  It  does 
not  follow  from  this  that  the  absolute  and  infinite  do 
not  exist,  but  only  that  we  cannot  conceive  them  as 
existing.^ 

All  human  knowledge  or  consciousness,  again,  is 
subject  to  the  law  of  time,  under  the  forms  of  succession 
and  duration.  Whatever  object  or  existence  we  are 
conscious  of,  we  are  conscious  of  as  succeeding  in  time 

^  See  note  (C.)  at  tiie  end  of  this  Article. 
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to  some  former  object  of  thouglit  or  knowledge,  and  as 
itself  occupying  time;  nor  can  we  conceive  it  otlier- 
wise. .  But  that  which  is  successive  is  finite,  limited  bj 
that  whieli  has  gone  before  and  that  which  is  coming 
after.  And  that  which  is  continuous  is  also  finite ;  for 
coAtiimous  existence  is  existence  divisible  into  succes- 
sive moments  made  up  of  successive  portions,  each,  of 
course,  finite.  It  follows  that,  unless  we  can  escape 
this  law  of  thought,  and  for  once  think  otit  of  time,  no 
object  of  human  thouglit  can  adequately  represent  the 
true  nature  of  an  infinite  Being.  Hence  it  is,  also,  that 
Tve  cannot  conceive  or  construe  to  thought  an  act  of  crea- 
tion, in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  —  an  absolutely-first 
link  in  the  chain  of  existence,  an  absolutely  fii-st  moment 
or  beginning  of  anything  in  time,  nor  yet  of  time  itself. 
On  the  other  hand,  an  infinite  succession  in  time  is 
equally  inconceivable.  We  can  neitlier  conceive  an 
infinite  duration  of  finite  changes,  nor  yet  an  existence 
prior  to  duration  ? 

Personality,  also,  implies  limitation.  All  our  notions 
of  personality  are  derived  from  our  own,  which  is  rela- 
tive and  limited.  The  tlioiight  and  the  thinker  are 
relative  to  each  other,  and  are  distinguished  from  each 
other.  A  person  is  a  dermite  object,  one  being  out  of 
many.  "  To  speak  of  an  absolute  and  infinite  person, 
is  simply  to  use  language  to  which,  however  true  it 
may  be  in  a  superhuman  sense,  no  mode  of  human 
thought  can  possibly  attach  itself "  (p.  103).  Whatever 
we  separate  in  thought  from  other  things,  and  distin- 
guish from  other  objects,  becomes  to  us,  by  tliat  very  act, 
a  definite  object,  limited,  conditioned  ;  mid  to  apply  to 
any  such  object  the  term  infinite  is  to  affirm  and  deny 
in  the  same  breath.    We  cannot  apply  the  term,  there- 
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fore,  to  any  definite  and  positive  object  of  thought.  To 
say  that  any  object  or  attribute  or  form  is  infinite,  is  to 
say  that  the  same  thing,  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
is  both  finite  and  infinite. 

Shall  we  then,  with  the  pantheist,  deny  the  person- 
ality of  God ;  or,  with  the  atheist,  his  infinity  ?  By  no 
means,  either.  We  must  think  him  personal ;  we  must 
think  him  infinite.  True,  we  cannot  reconcile  the  two 
representations ;  but  the  impossibility  and  apparent 
contradiction  may  not  exist  anywhere  but  in  our  own 
minds;  they  do  not  necessarily  pertain  to  the  nature 
of  God.  ^^  The  apparent  contradiction  in  this  case,  as 
in  those  previously  noticed,  is  the  necessary  consequence 
of  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  human  thinker  to 
transcend  the  boundaries  of  his  consciousness.  It 
proves  that  there  are  limits  to  man's  power  of  thought ; 
and  it  proves  no  more  "  (p.  106). 

The  work  of  Professor  Mansel  has  awakened  atten- 
tion and  called  forth  criticism  in  no  ordinary  degree. 
It  has  been  reviewed,  sometimes  sharply,  sometimes 
vaguely,  seldom  with  approbation  —  sometimes  with, 
but  oftener  apparently  without^  a  clear  perception  of  the 
design  of  the  treatise  and  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
based — in  most  of  the  quarterlies,  the  leading  secular 
and  religious  journals,  and  in  special  treatises.  We  have 
to  do  with  the  work,  at  this  time,  only  in  so  far  as  it  is 
founded  upon,  and  a  development  of,  the  philosophy  of  the 
conditioned^  in  its  application  to  theology.  Whatever 
may  be  the  special  merits  or  defects  of  Professor  Mansel's 
treatise,  we  cannot  but  regard  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  based  as  fundamentally  correct,  and  of  the  highest 
importance  to  theology  as  well  as  to  philosophy.  The 
philosophy  of  the  absolute  —  the  dream  that  by  reason 
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alone,  independently  of  revelation,  man  can  find  oat 
God,  can  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection ;  tliat  the 
mind  of  man  is  capable  of  comprehending,  not  phenoin- 
ena  only,  but  things  as  they  are  in  themselyes;  of 
transcending  the  limits  which  consciousness  and  the 
laws  of  thought  impose,  and  conyersing,  face  to  face, 
with  unyeiled  truth  and  the  most  august  realities — 
this  philosophy,  in  one  or  another  of  its  several  lorms, 
lies  at  the  basis  of  the  most  prevalent  and  most  dan- 
gerous errors  in  science  and  in  religion.  It  is  the 
essence  of  rationalism,  the  root  of  pantheism,  of  scepti- 
cism, and  infidelity.  These  false  systems  can  be  met  only 
by  a  return  to  first  principles,  a  careful  searcliing  out, 
and  building  upon,  the  right  foundation  in  philosophy* 
We  may  discard  metaphysical  speculation  as  much  as 
we  please;  but  the  thinking  world  will  continue  to 
speculate,  and  on  its  false  theories  of  philosophy  will 
build  false  systems  of  religious  belief,  which  we  can 
successfully  encounter  only  by  showing  that  the  foun- 
dations on  which  they  rest  are  radically  false.  To  do 
this  in  respect  to  the  errors  named  we  must  fall  back 
upon  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned. 

Many  of  the  objections  which  have  been  brought 
against  the  treatise  of  Professor  Mansel  are  such  as  lie 
against  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  in  general; 
and,  as  such,  have  been  already  considered.  It  has 
been  urged,  however,  and  with  apparent  force,  against 
this  work,  by  those  who  would  probably  accept  in  the 
main  the  principles  of  that  philosophy,  that  it  is  based 
upon  a  false  idea  of  what  the  infinite  really  denotes. 
In  the  sense  in  which  it  is  employed  by  Professor 
Mansel,  the  term  infinite  stands  for  the  abaolutdjf 
unlimited.    The  reasoning  proceeds  on  that  postulate. 
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But  while  it  is  easy  to  show  that  we  cannot  conceive  of 
Qod  as  infinite  in  that  sense,  since  to  conceive  is,  with 
us,  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another,  and  that  is 
to  limit,  in  our  thought,  the  object  conceived,  it  does 
not  follow  that  in  some  other  sense  (the  sense  commonly 
attached  to  the  term)  we  may  not  be  able  to  conceive  of 
him. 

Whatever  may  be  the  strict  philosophical  meaning  of 
the  term  infinite^  it  is  evident  that  in  its  common 
theological  use,  as  applied  to  Deity,  we  employ  it  in  a 
sense  different  from  that  now  mentioned.  To  call  any 
being  or  thing  infinite*  in  the  sense  of  wholly  unlimited, 
is  to  bring  together  contradictory  ideas ;  for  a  being  or 
thing  is  a  limited  object,  one  out  of,  or  in  distinction 
from,  many ;  something  definite,  and  therefore  the  oppo- 
site of  the  infinite.  Yet  we  do  and  must  think  and 
speak  of  God  as  infinite.  What  do  we  understand, 
then,  by  the  term  as  thus  employed  ?  Not,  surely,  the 
sum  of  all  existence,  the  to  irav  or  to  oXoi/,  the  abso- 
lute whole  of  things;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  Being 
who,  ouit  of  himself  J  finds  no  limits ;  none  save  sucli  as 
his  own  being  and*nature  necessarily  suppose  ;  none 
save  those  implied  in  the  very  term  and  idea  of  being. 
We  mean  that  his  duration  is  unlimited,  his  power 
unlimited,  his  every  attribute  and  perfection  unlimited ; 
iu  a  word,  that  there  is  none  greater,  and  that  he  him- 
self cannot  be  greater  by  the  addition  of  any  quality  or 
attribute  which  he  does  not  already  possess.  This  is 
the  idea  we  form  of  God  when  we  tliink  of  him  and 
speak  of  him  as  infinite ;  and  in  this  there  is  involved 
no  contradiction.  Still  our  thought,  even  in  tlie  modi- 
fied sense  now  given,  is  not  a  positive,  but  only  a 
negative  conception :  we  do  not  represent  to  ourselves 
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as  a  positive  object  of  thought,  much  loss  do  we 
comprehend,  this  infinity  of  the  Diviue  Being.  We 
approach  it  only  by  negations,  and  we  express  it  accord- 
ingly. We  cannot  positively  think  the  infinite,  but  we 
can  refuse  to  think  the  finite ;  and  this  we  do  when  we 
say  God  is  infinite. 

In  the  sense  now  intended,  we  can  apply  the  term 
infinite  to  God  without  any  contradiction ;  can  speak 
and  think  of  him  as  a  Being,  for  he  is  a  Being;  as  a 
Person,  for  ho  is  a  Person ;  can  distinguish  him,  in 
thought,  from  other  beings  and  things,  from  the  created 
worlds,  from  Gabriel,  from  Satan,  for  he  is  distinct; 
can  conceive  him,  therefore,  as  a  definite,  personal 
existence,  possessing  intellect,  sensibilities,  and  will. 
Mow,  in  tlie  strict  pliilosopbical  sense  all  these  terms 
and  conceptions  are  so  many  limitations  and  conditions  ; 
and,  as  such,  are  contradictory  of  the  infinite ;  but  in 
the  sense  commonly  attached  to  that  term  they  involve 
uo  sucli  contradiction. 

It  must  be  remarked,  in  justification  of  the  use  which 
Mr.  Mansel  makes  of  the  term,  that  it  is  the  sense  in 
which  it  is  employed  in  the  several  systems  which  ho  is 
combating,  and  therefore  very  naturally  and  properly 
thus  employed  by  him.  In  the  rational  and  transcen- 
dental schemes  which  claim  for  man  the  jiower  to 
know  the  infinite,  and  the  absolute,  these  terms  (not 
distinguished  and  contrasted,  as  with  Hamilton)  denote 
the  wholly  unlimited  and  unrelated  —  the  sum  of  all 
reality.  This-  is  the  sense  attaclied  to  the  terms  by 
Kant,  Wolfe,  Spinoza,  Kegel,  and  the  rationalists  gene- 
rally. "The  metaphysical  representation  of  the  Deity 
as  absolute  and  infinite  must  necessarily,  as  the  pro- 
fouudest  metaphysicians  have  acknowledged,  amount  to 
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nothing  less  than  the  sum  of  all  reality :  *  What  kind 
of  an  absolute  being  is  that,'  says  Hegel,  *  which  does 
not  contain  in  itself  all  that  is  actual,  even  evil 
included  ? '  *'. 

Now  it  is  certainly  competent  for  a  critic  to  hold 
those  whose  opinions  he  controverts  to  their  own  use 
of  terms,  and  that  strictly ;  and  to  show  that,  employing 
the  terms  as  they  do  in  the  present  instance,  it  is 
impossible  to  the  human  mind  to  form  any  conception 
of  God  as  infinite  and  absolute.  As  against  the  systems 
of  rational  theology  based  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
absolute,  which  he  was  controverting,  we  regard  the 
argument  of  Professor  Mansel  as  valid.  Taking  their 
own  definitions,  he  shows  that  it  is  impossible  for  man 
to  conceive  of  the  infinite  and  absolute  in  the  way 
they  intend ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  do  this  leads  to 
inevitable  confusion  and  absurdity. 

The  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  has  been  thus  far 
considered  with  special  reference  to  the  ideas  of  the 
infinite  and*  absolute.  It  applies,  also,  tb  the  idea  of 
cause.  But  here  we  must  be  brief.  We  are  under  the 
necessity  of  thinking,  not  merely  that  any  given  event 
that  may  come  under  our  notice  has  a  cause,  but  that 
evert/  event  has,  and  micst  have  one.  This  we  call  the 
law  of  causality.  We  cannot  represent  to  ourselves 
the  possibility  of  the  opposite :  the  occurrence  of  any 
event  whatever  without  a  cause.  But  why,  and  whence, 
this  peculiarity  of  mental  action  ?  Is  it  an  express  and 
positive  datum  of  intelligence  that  every  event  must 
liave  a  cause ;  or  is  it  merely  the  result  of  our  inability 
to  think  the  unconditioned  ?  The  former  is  the  usual 
answer  ;  Hamilton  affirms  the  latter. 

*'  We  cannot  know,  we  cannot  think  a  thing,  except 
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under  the  attribute  of  existence;  we  cannot  kn( 
tliink  a  tiling  to  exiiit,  except  as  in  time;  and  we  can- 
not know  or  think  a  tiling  to  exist  in  time,  and  think  it 
absolutely  to  commence.  Now  this  at  once  imposea  on 
lis  the  judgment  of  causality. 

"  All  object  is  presented  to  our  observation  which  has 
phenomenally  begun  to  be.  But  we  cannot  construe  it 
to  thought  that  the  object,  that  is,  this  determinate  com- 
plement q^  existence,  had  no  being  at  any  past  moment ; 
because,  in  that  case,  once  thinkmg  it  as  existent,  we 
should,  again,  think  it  as  non-existent,  which  ii^,  fur  us, 
impossible.  What,  then,  can  we  do — must  we  do? 
That  the  phenomenon  presented  to  us  did,  as  a  phe- 
nomenon, begin  to  be,  this  we  know  by  experience ;  but 
tliat  the  elements  of  its  existence  only  began  when 
the  phenomenon  which  they  constitute  came  into  mani- 
fested being,  this  we  are  wholly  unable  to  think.  In 
these  circumstances,  how  do  we  proceed  ?  There  is 
for  us  only  one  possible  way :  we  are  compelled  to 
believe  that  the  object  (that  is,  the  certain  grade  and 
quautum  of  being),  whose  pUenomenol  rise  into  exist- 
ence we  have  witnessed,  did  really  exist  prior  to  this 
rise  under  other  forms.  But  to  say  that  a  thing 
previously  existed  under  diffei-ent  forms  is  only  to  say, 
1  other  words,  that  a  thing  Itad  causes  "  ^ 
^lAccording  to  this  view  all  apparent  commencement 
IJ existence  must  be  conceived  us  merely  the  evolutiou 
wing  out  of  some  previous  into  some  now  form  or 

e  of  existence,  the  whole  quantum  of  being  remain- 
8  before.  We  can  neither  conceive  the  absolute 
iOD  nor  the  absolute  annihilation  of  any  form  or 

1  of  existence  ;  cannot  conceive  an  atom  abtoluttily 
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added  to,  or  absolutely  taken  from,  existence  in  general. 
'*  We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  the 
world ;  this,  indeed,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an  atom. 
But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  ?  It  is  not  a 
thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into  some- 
thing. On  the  contrary,  creation  is  conceived,  and  is  by 
us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of  existence  from 
possibility  into  actuality  by  the  fiat  of  the  Deity.  Let 
us  place  ourselves,  in  imagination,  at  its  very  crisis. 
Now  can  we  construe  it  to  thought  that  the  moment 
aft^*  the  universe  flashed  into  material  reality,  into 
manifested  being,  there  was  a  larger  complement  of 
existence  in  the  universe  and  its  Author  together  tlian 
the  moment  before  there  subsisted  in  the  Deity  alone  ? 
This  we  are  unable  to  imagine.  And  what  is  true  of 
our  concept  of  creation  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihila- 
tion. We  can  think  no  real  annihilation,  no  absolute 
sinking  of  something  into  nothing."  ^ 

To  this  view  of  causality,  several  objections  occur. 
Not  to  mention  the  appoiren&y  pantheistic-  nature  of  the 
tbeoiy  of  creation  thus  presented.  Deity  being  the  sum 
<tf  existence,  and  evolving  from  himself  the  material 
universe,  so  that  what  is  now  diffused  in  space,  under 
the  various  forms  of  matter,  was^  once  virtually  con- 
tained in  him,  who  is  tlius  the  One  and  All  of  the  ancient 
i^ilosophies :  it  may  be  questioned  whether  the  theory, 
even  if  conceded,  furnishes  a  complete  explanation  of 
the  law  of  causality.  It  accounts  for  the  apparent 
production  of  existence,  but  not  for  the  occurence  of 
change;  whereas,  the  law  of  causality  applies  to  all 
chamge  of  being,  and  not  merely  to  the  production  of 
being.    The  apparent  production  is  resolved  into  change, 
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I  aud  tlie  difficulty'  is  thus  thrown  back  one  step;  bat 
how  shall  we  account  for  this  change  ?  This,  too, 
requires  a  cause.  The  ice  which  presents  itself  to  day 
where  was  water  yesterday  is  no  new  existence,  we  are 
told,  but  ouly  the  same  thing  under  another  form. 
This  we  can  readily  believe.  But  how  came  the  trans- 
fonnatiou  ?  What  produced  the  change  ?  An  oak 
stands  to-day,  towering  in  its  majesty  and  strength, 
wliere  once  an  acorn  fell.  A  process  of  evolution  and 
development  has  been  slowly  going  on  there  for  a  cen- 
tury. Taking  to  itself  whatsoever  it  needed  of  carbon, 
oxygen,  or  other  element,  from  earth,  air,  water,  and  the 
sunbeam,  this  little  germ  has  evolved,  and  built  itself 
lip  into  the  stately  form  before  us.  There  is  no  new 
material  there,  nothing  which  did  not,  under  some 
other  form,  previously  exist.  But  whence,  we  instinct- 
ively ask,  originated  this  mysterious  process  of  evolution, 
aud  what  set  it  on  foot  ?  This  is  the  real  question  of 
causality  in  the  case.  It  is  no  answer  to  this  questiou 
to  say  that  the  elements  which  now  compose  the  tree 
previously  existed  under  some  other  form ;  that  all 
apparent  beginning  is  merely  evolution  of  being:  the 
evolution  is  the  very  thing  to  be  accounted  for. 

Again,  it  may  he  objected  to  this  theory,  that  to 
resolve  the  law  of  causality  into  mere  impotence  of 
thouglit  seems  to  leave  open  to  question  the  validity  of 
that  law,  and  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  it.  It  is  a 
weakness  of  our  minds  that  leads  us  to  conceive  that 
every  event  must  have  a  cause;  it  is  because  we  can- 
not think  the  absolute  beginning  of  anything.  If  it 
were  not  for  that,  if  we  could  but  construe  it  to  thought 
that  the  apparent  commencement  of  existence  is  a  real 
beginning,  there  would  be  no  necessity  for  this  so-called 
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law.  Now  it  may  he  that  this  inipoteuce  of  the  human 
faculties  is  not  the  measure  and  standard  of  reality. 
The  fact  that  we  cannot  conceive  the  absohite  com- 
mencement  in  time  of  any  portion  of  existence  does 
not  prove  such  a  commencement  impossible,  since,  by 
the  very  philosophy  of  the  conditioned,  some  things  are 
conceded  to  be  true  which  we  cannot  conceive;  nay, 
we  find  it  equally  impossible  to  think  the  counter  prop- 
osition of  infinite  duration,  which  we  must  maintain 
if  one  hold  to  a  first  Cause  of  all  things,  or  even  to 
an  infinite  series  of  determined  causes.  Does  our  in- 
ability to  conceive  infinite  duration  prove  that  also 
to  be  impossible?  If  so,  what  becomes  of  our  law  of 
causality  ? 

And  this  leads  us  to  remark  that  we  fail  to  perceive 
any  reason  for  the  choice  of  alternative,  so  far  as  this 
theory  of  causality  is  concerned.  The  alternative  is 
the  absolute  commencement  or  infinite  non-commence- 
ment of  existence.  Existence  takes  its  rise  in  time, 
causeless,  groundless,  springing  from  nothing  into  being, 
or  else  in  some  form  it  has  always  been.  Tlie  question 
is,  which  ?  One  or  the  other  of  these  counter  propo- 
sitions is  and  must  be  true.  'The  former  is  inconceivable, 
says  Hamilton :  we  cannot  think  existence  out  of  being, 
in  either  direction,  future  or  past ;  cannot  think  tliat 
which  has  actual  existence  to  have  ever  had  absolutely 
no  existence  in  any  form ;  and  so  we  conclude  tlie 
latter  to  be  the  true  supposition.  But  is  the  latter  any 
less  inconceivable  ?  Can  we  more  easily  construe  it  to 
tliought  that  a  thing  shall  always  have  existed  than 
that  it  shall  begin  to  exist  ?  Cam  we  conceive  infinite 
duration  ?  By  the  very  first  principles  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  conditioned,  we  cannot.    Wby^  then,  should 
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le  first  form  of  the  alternative  on 
of  its  inconceivability,  rather  than  iho  other,  on  tW 
same  ground  ?  Why  is  it  that,  practically,  all  men 
decido  in  favor  of  the  latter  of  the  two  counter  proposi- 
tions, both  and  equally  inconceivable  ?  There  must  be 
a  reason  for  this  universal  decision  of  the  human  mind. 
Logic  can  show  no  reason — she  declares  that  one  or 
tlte  otlier  mu&t  be  true  ;  but  which  she  knows  not,  cares 
not.  It  is  extra-logical,  purely  psychological,  this  uni- 
form and  universal  choice  of  alternative.  Tlie  theory 
which  resolves  causality  into  the  inability  to  conceive 
the  unconditioned  seems  to  us  to  leave  unexplained 
—  this  great  psychological  fact. 

With  all  deference  to  the  authority  of  Sir  William 
[amillon,  and  while  fully  accepting  the  philosophy  of 
''^e  conditioned  in  its  geiicnil  principles,  wequestion  its 
applicability  to  the  law  of  cause.  If,  however,  it  is  thus 
applied,  would  it  not  have  been  more  in  accordance 
with  his  own  system,  and  with  the  demands  of  the 
ailment,  to  have  pi-eseuted  it  in  a  somewhat  modified 
form?  We  can  neither  conceive  the  absolute  com- 
mencement, nor  yet  the  infinite  non-commencement, 
tliat  is,  infinite  duration,  of  existence;  yet,  by  the  law 
of  excluded  middle,  one  or  the  other  of  these  contra- 
dictory propoiiitions  must  be  true.  Being  must  abso- 
liilcly  commence,  or  being,  in  some  form,  must  always 
have  existed.  In  this  dilemma  oliservation  comes  to 
'  aid,  and  assures  us  that  the  apparent  beginnings 
icli  take  place  around  us,  and  which  at  fii-st  would 
seni  to  favor  the  supposition  of  absolute  commence- 
!  of  existence,  are  invariably  grounded  in  some- 
iiig  lying  back  of,  and  giving  rise  to,  these  chaugL's; 
lok  where  we  will,  we  find  no  such  tiling  as  absolul 
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beginning,  but  always  and  everywhere  the  reverse ;  and 
thus  the  scale  which,  in  the  hand  of  simple  logic,  had 
hung  in  even  balance  turns  now  in  favor  of  the 
proposition,  that  being,  in  some  form,  must  always 
have  existed;  in  other  words,  that  nothing  is  uu* 
caused. 

The  philosophy  of  the  conditioned  is  applied,  also,  to 
tlie  idea  of  freedom.  Few  words  must  here  suffice.  In- 
asmuch as  we  cannot  conceive  the  absolute  commence- 
ment of  anything,  independent,  that  is,  of  all  previous 
^stence,  we  cannot,  consequently,  conceive-  a  cause 
not  itself  caused.  The  will  is  regarded  as  a  cause ; 
but,  for  the  reason  just  stated,  it  cannot  be  conceived  as 
an  original  independent  or  free  cause,  a  cause  which  is 
not  itself  an  efifect ;  for  this  would  be  to  conceive  an 
absolute  origination.  But  a  cause  which  is  conditioned, 
determined  to  its  action  by  other  causes  or  influences, 
is  not  a  free  cause,  or  a  free  will.  Freedom  is,  tliere- 
foro,  inconceivable.  But  so,  likewise,  is  its  opposite, 
necessity ;  for  it  is  equally  impossible  to  conceive  an 
infinite  non-commencement,  an  infinite  series  of  condi- 
tioned causes,,  which  the  latter  scheme  supposes.  Yet, 
by  the  laws  of  thought,  of  these  contradictions,  both 
inconceivable,  one  must  be  true  —  the  will  must  be 
free,  or  not  free.  In  this  dilemma  comes  in  human 
consciousness,  and  throws  her  casting-vote  in  favor  of 
freedom.  We  know  that  we  are  free,  though  we  can* 
not  conceive  how. 

"  We  are  unable  to  conceive  an  absolute  commence- 
ment ;  we  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  a  free  volition. 
A  determination  by  motives  cannot,  to  our  understand- 
ing, escape  from  necessitation.  Nay,  were  we  even  to 
admit  as  true  what  we  cannot  think  as  possible,  still 
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the  doctrine  of  a  motionless  volition  would  be  only 
casualism ;  and  the  free  acts  of  an  indifferent  ar^,  mor- 
ally and  rationally,  as  worthless  as  the  pre-ordered  pas- 
sions of  a  determined  will.  Hotv^  therefore,  I  repeat, 
moral  liberty  is  possible,  in  man  or  God,  we  are  utterly 
unable,  speculatively,  to  understand.  But  practically 
to  fed  that  we  are  free,  is  given  to  us  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  an  uncompromising  law  of  duty,  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  our  moral  accountability ;  and  this  fact 
of  liberty  cannot  be  redargued  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
incomprehensible  ;  for  the  philosophy  of  the  conditioned 
proves,  against  the  necessitarian,  that  things  there  are 
which  may^  nay  must^  be  true,  of  which  the  under- 
standing is  wholly  unable  to  construe  to  itself  the  pos- 
sibility. 

^^  But  this  philosophy  is  not  only  competent  to  defend 
the  fact  of  our  moral  liberty,  possible  though  incon- 
ceivable, against  the  assault  of  the  fatalist ;  it  retorts, 
against  hknself,  the  very  objection  of  incomprehensi- 
bility by  which  the  fatalist  had  thought  to  triumph  over 
the  libertarian.  For,  while  fatalism  is  a  recoil  from  the 
more  obtrusive  inconceivability  of  an  absolute  com- 
mencement, on  the  fact  of  which  commencement  the 
doctrine  of  liberty  proceeds,  the  fatalist  is  shown  to 
overlook  the  equal  but  less  obtrusive  inconceivability 
of  an  infinite  non-commencement,  on  the  assertion  of 
which  non-commencement  his  own  doctrine  of  necessity 
must  ultimately  rest.  As  equally  unthinkable,  the  two 
counter,  the  two  one-sided,  schemes  are  thus  theoret- 
ically balanced.  But  practically  our  consciousness  of 
the  moral  law,  which  without  a  moral  liberty  in  man 
would  be  a  mendacious  imperative,  gives  a  decisive  pre- 
ponderance to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  over  the  doctrine 
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of  fate.     We  are  free  in  act  if  we  are  accountable  for 
our  actions."  ^ 

The  only  question  we  should  raise  respecting  this 
argument  relates  to  the  idea  of  freedom  here  implied  : 
Is  it  essential  to  a  free  volition  that  it  be  a  volition  un- 
determined by  motives  ?  Is  a  motiveless  will  the  only 
Iree  will  ?  It  seems  to  us  that  too  much  is  here  con- 
ceded to  the  necessitarian.  Grant  him  this,  and  noth- 
ing is  easier  than  for  him  to  show  that  no  such  thing  as 
freedom  exists,  or  can  exist,  in  heaven  or  on  earth. 
Freedom  becomes  not  only  inconceivallej  but  impossible^ 
on  this  ground.  Neither  man  nor  God  possesses  any 
such  freedom.  To  the  divuie  mind,  its  own  nature  and 
the  eternal  fitness  of  things  are  a  law  ;  and  by  this  law 
its  action  is  conditioned.  That  infinite  abhorrence  of 
evil  which  dwells  ever  in  the  divine  mind  and  shapes  its 
action,  is  not  itself  without  a  cause.  And  as  to  man, 
who  does  not  know  that  his  choices  are  influenced  and 
determined  by  a  thousand  varying  circumstances  ;  that 
his  very  natnre,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  an  ever-present 
and  powerful  influence* upon  his  will;  tliat  his  reason 
and  moral  sense,  whether  coinciding  with  or  counter- 
acting the  impulses  of  that  nature,  act  also  as  deter- 
mining influences  ;  so  that  the  actual  volitions  of  man 
are  never  absolute  originations  of  the  will,  for  which 
no  reason  exists,  no  ground  of  their  being,  out  of  the 
mere  faculty  of  willing ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  when  we 
choose,  it  is  always  in  view  of  something  which  influ- 
ences the  choice,  and  which  is  the  reason  or  ground 
wliy  we  choose  as  we  do.  Nor  is  it  possible  to  choose 
under  other  circumstances.  Absolute  iudiflerence  is 
incompatible  with  choice.     Where  there   is   no   pref- 

1  Wight's  Philosopby  of  Sir  WilUam  Hamilton,  pp.  508-512. 
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ference,  there  is  no  choice ;  and  where  no  choice,  no 
Tolition. 

Such  a  freedom  as  is  here  supposed  is,  fhen,  not 
merely  inconceivable,  but  is  neither  actual  nor  possible, 
wlicther  to  God  or  man.  And,  accordingly,  this  is  not 
the  freedom  for  which  consciousness  gives  her  casting- 
vote,  when  called  to  decide  the  vexed  question  of  the 
will.  We  are  conscious  of  freedom,  but  not  of  the  sort 
of  freedom  now  intended.  We  know  that  we  are  free ; 
but  we  also  know  that  our  choices  are  influenced  hj 
motives. 

While,  then,  we  fully  admit  the  impossibility  of  cof»- 
cdving,  on  the  one  hand,  a  cause  not  itself  caused,  and, 
oif  the  other,  an  infinite  series  of  determined  causes, 
we  cannot  adopt  the  idea  of  freedom  here  implied,  nor 
concede  that  a  will  under  the  influence  of  motives  is, 
for  that  reason,  not  a  free  wilL 
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NOTES. 


KoTB  A.— PigelO. 

To  his  bonor  be  it  said,  no  one  was  more  ready  to  acknowled^^e 
that  ability^  and  do  honor  to  bis  antagonist,  than  Victor  Cousin 
himself.  When,  subsequently,  Hamilton  became  a  competitor  with 
Combe,  and  many  other  candidates,  for  the  chair  of  Logic  and 
Metaphysics  in  Edinburgh,  Cousin  interested  himself  to  secure  his 
appointment  In  a  letter  written  for  that  purpose  to  a  friend  of  his 
in  Scotland,  he  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  Hamilton's  qualifica- 
tions for  that  office.  A  paragraph  or  two  we  are  tempted  to  subjoin 
as  showing  Cousin's  estimate  of  the  man. 

After  speaking  of  the  differences  of  their  respective  systems,  and 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  of  all  men  in  Europe  the  acknowledged 
defender  and  representative  of  the  Scotch  philosophy,  by  his  invalu- 
able articles  in  the  Edinbui^h  Review,  and  noticing  particularly 
the  article  above  referred  to,  as  civil  in  form  but  severe  in  sub- 
stance, and  the  most  weighty  of  anything  that  had  been  written  in 
criticism  of  his  views,  he  goes  on  to  say  :  ^*  It  is  not  I  who  would 
solicit  Scotland  in  behalf  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  it  is  Scotland  herself 
who  should  honor  with  her  suffrage  him  w)io,  since  Dugald  Stewart, 
alone  represents  her  in  Europe. 

"  In  jfact  that  which  characterizes  Mr.  Hamilton  is  precisely  the 
Scotch  spirit,  and  if  he  is  devoted  to  the  philosophy  of  Reid  and 
Stewart,  it  is  only  because  that  philosophy  is  the  Scottish  spirit  itself 
applied  to  metaphysics.  Mr.  Hamilton  never  strays  from  the  high 
road  of  common  sense ;  and  at  the  same  time  he  has  much  genius 
and  sagacity ;  and  I  assure  you  (I  know  it  by  experience)  thJt  his 
logic  b  by  no  means  convenient  to  his  antagonist.  Inferior  to  Reid 
in  invention  and  originality,  and  to  Stewart  in  grace  and  delicacy, 
he  is  perhaps  superior  to  both,  and  certainly  to  the  latter,  in  rigor 
of  dialectic,  and  I  will  add  in  extent  of  erudition.  Mr.  Hamilton 
knows  all  systems,  ancient  and  modern,  and  his  critique  of  them  is 
niier  tlie  true  Scottish  spirit.  His  independence  is  equal  to  his 
learning.     He  is  specially  eminent  in  logic.    I  will  speak  herei  as  a 
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man  of  the  trade.  Be  aMmred  that  Mr.  Hamilton  is  the  man  of  all 
your  coiintiTiiieii  who  beit  understands  Aristotle^  and  if  there  in  in 
tlie  three  realms  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  a  chair  of  Logic  vacant, 
hesitate  not ;  hasten  to  bestow  it  on  Mr.  Hamilton 

"  In  fine,  my  dear  sir,  if  it  savor  not  too  much  of  pretention  and 
arrogance  on  my  part,  I  beseech  you  to  say  in  my  name,  to  those  on 
whom  depends  this  nomination,  that  they  hold  perhaps  in  their  hands 
the  philosophic  future  of  Scotland  ;  and  that  it  is  a  stranger,  exempt 
from  all  spirit  of  party  and  clique  who  earnestly  entreats  them  to 
remember  that  it  is  for  them  to  give  a  successor  to  Reid  and  Stew- 
art ;  and  that  in  a  matter  of  such  importance  they  will  not  disregard 
the  opinion  of  Europe 

"  I  know  not  who  are  Mr.  Hamilton's  competitors,  but  I  rejoice 
fi>r  Scotland  if  there  is  one  who  has  received  from  disinterested 
strangers,  conversant  with  these  matters,  the  like  public  eulogium. 
"  Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  etc.  V.  CousiK." 

"Paris,  Jpne  1, 1836." 

The  original  may  be  found  in  the  preface  to  M.  Peisse's  "  Frag- 
ments de  Philosophic,  par  W.  Hamilton."  It  were  difficult  to  say 
whether  this  letter,  so  generous  in  its  estimate  of  a  philosophical 
opponent,  reflects  higher  credit  upon  Hamilton  or  upon  Cousin  him- 
self. Letters  of  a  similar  nature,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  were  on 
the  same  occasion  placed  before  the  Council  of  Patrons,  from  eigh- 
teen savans  and  men  of  letters  of  all  nations — a  fact  which  shows 
the  impression  already  made  upon  the  cultivated  mind  of  Europe 
by  the  genius  of  Hamilton. 

Note  B.  —  Page  42. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  Hamilton  carefully  distinguishes,  as 
those  with  whom  he  contends  do  not,  between  the  absolute  and  the 
infinite.  With  Kant,  Fichte,  Schclling,  Hegel,  Cousin,  and  the 
philosophers  of  the  transcendental  class  generally,  the  terms  al^solute 
and  infinite  are  used,  not  as  opposed  to  each  other,  but  to  denote  in 
general  that  which  is  wholly  unconditioned.  With  Hamilton  the 
absolute  is  the  unconditionally  limited, — the  wJiole,  complete — cor- 
responding to  the  TO  oXov  of  Aristotle.  The  infinite  on  the  other  hand 
is  the  wholly  unlimited.  The  one  is,  with  him,  the  direct  opposite 
of  the  other ;  the  one  affirming,  the  other  denying,  limitation. 
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It  may  bere  be  remarked  that  Profc88or  Mansel,  of  whom  we  shall 
have  occasion  presently  to  speak,  uses  the  term  absoltUe,  not  in  the 
strict  sense  of  Hamilton  as  opposed  to  the  infinite,  but  in  the  more 
general  sense  of  the  transcendental  philosophers,  as  denoting  that 
which  is  out  of  all  necessary  relation  —  the  opposite  of  the  necessa- 
rily relative. 

Note  C— Page  58. 

Does  not  the  difficulty,  so  far  as  it  lies  in  the  reasons  now  assigned, 
pertain  to  the  divine  mind,  as  much  as  to  the  human  ?  To  conceive 
18  to  limit  To  know  is  to  distinguish  one  thing  from  another ;  and 
all  distinction  is  limitation.  But  is  this  a  peculiarity  of  human 
thinking  and  human  knowing  ?  In  the  act  of  self-knowledge  or 
sdfconsciousness  does  not  God  distinguish  himself  from  other  objects 
—  the  Creator  from  the  created;  the  infinite  from  the  finite;  self 
from  not-self?  Does  he  not  distinguish  between  himself  and  Gabriel 
or  Satan  ?  But  this  is  to  limit  himself  On  the  other  hand,  not 
thus  to  distinguish  is  to  regard  himself  as  the  universal  whole  —  and 
absolute  pantheism  results. 

Is  it  replied  the  divine  knowledge  and  consciousness  are  difierent 
from  the  human,  and  therefore  may  involve  no  limitation  ?  That 
may  be.  But  if  the  divine  consciousness  so  far  differs  from  the 
human  as  not  to  distinguish  self  from  not-self,  the  infinite  from  the 
finite ;  then,  whatever  else  it  may  be,  it  certainly  is  not  self-knowl- 
edge or  self-consciousness.  If  it  does  thus  distingtiish,  then  in  so 
doing  it  involves  limitation,  in  the  same  way  and  fi)r  the  same  reason 
that  human  consciousness  does. 

It  is  not  without  reason,  then,  that  the  philosophy  of  the  absolute 
in  its  purest  form  denies  consciousness,  personality,  and  intelligence 
to  the  infinite.  The  denial  is  a  logical  necessity  from  the  premises. 
The  distance  fit>m  pantheism  to  atheism  is  the  distance  from  premise 
to  conclnsion.  The  infinite,  in  the  sense  of  the  absolutely  unlimited 
is  in  truth  the  pure  nothing  of  Hegel.  To  predicate  any  quality, 
any  attribute,  any  substance  even,  of  this  infinite  nothing,  is  to  limit 
it.  The  moment  it  becomes  something  it  becomes  definite,  no  longer 
infimte. 

Is  th^  the  Deity  to  himself  unknown,  to  himself  an  enigma  and 
a  blank  ?  Or  shall  we  conclude  that  the  idea  of  the  infinite  in  the 
sense  of  the  absolutely  unlimited,  does  not  pertain  to  the  true  con- 
ception gf  Deity  ? 


II. 


MILL   VERSUS  HAMILTON.^ 

Two  conflicting  systems  of  philosophy  are  contending 
at  the  present  day  for  the  mastery  in  Great  Britain  and 
America.  The  issues  are  by  no  means  unimportant.  It 
is  a  question  of  no  little  moment,  which  shall  command 
the  cultivated  mind  of  the  age  and  direct  its  thinking, 
for  the  next  generation.  It  is  the  custom  of  some  to 
speak  lightly  of  metaphysical  differences  and  discus&ions 
as  of  no  practical  importance.  But  consequences  of 
greatest  moment  are  often  involved  in  systems  of  mereljr 
speculative  philosophy.  Such  is  the  case  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  Not  the  pliilosoplier,  the  metaphysician, 
merely,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  every  man  of  intel- 
lectual culture,  and  through  these  tlie  still  larger  class 
whose  opinions  are  influenced  and  whose  conduct  is 
guided  by  them,  is  personally  concerned  in  this  matter. 
No  educs^ted  man,  of  whatever  calling  or  profession,  at 
the  present  day,  —  certainly  no  Christian  minister, — 
can  afford  to  be  uninformed  or  misinformed  as  to  the 
controversy  now  going  on  between  these  two  conflicting 
modes  of  thought.  Many,  however,  especially  profes- 
sional men,  who  desire  to  pronounce  an  intelligent 
opinion  on  the  subject,  have  not  the  time  which  is  re- 

1  From  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  July,  1868,  Vol.  xxv.  No.  99.  A  Paper 
read  before  the  Alumni  Institute  of  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  at  itf 
recent  session.  _       .  '     . 
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quired  for  such  investigations,  or,  perhaps,  the  previous 
metaphysical  training  which  would  qualify  them  to  sit 
iu  judgment  on  questions  of  this  nature.  It  may  be  of 
service  to  such  in  their  inquiries  to  point  out  in  the  fol- 
lowing article  the  essential  points  of  difference  of  the 
two  systems  J  and  also  stymje  of  the  defects  of  each. 

Before  proceeding  to  our  main  purpose,  however,  a 
few  words  seem  necessary  respecting  the  men  them- 
selves whose  systems  we  are  to  compare  and  discuss. 
It  is  known  to  most  that  Hamilton,  having  received  in 
early  life  the  most  complete  classical  training,  —  first 
at  Glasgow  and  afterwards  at  Oxford,  —  became  a  stu- 
dent of  law,  was  subsequently  appointed  professor  of 
History,  afterwards  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh,  which  post  he  filled  with 
honor  and  increasing  reputation  for  many  years.  Per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  thing  about  the  man  is  his 
wonderful  erudition.  Few  men,  ancient  or  modern, 
have  ever  equalled  him  in  this.  He  was  complete  mas- 
ter of  the  opinions  of  .men  of  all  ages  and  nations. 
The  literature  and  whole  history  of  any  subject  which 
he  had  occasion  to  discuss,  of  any  idea  or  doctrine 
which  he  wished  either  to  advance  or  to  reject,  lay  be- 
fore his  glance  in  all  its  completeness ;  so  that  whatever 
position  he  assumed,  he  was  master  of  the  situation. 
Aristotle  and  his  chief  commentators,  the  writings  of 
the  schoolmen  and  of  the  early  church  Fathers,  the 
mediaeval  writers,  the  modern  philosophers  of  Europe, 
&x>m  Descartes  to  Kant,  all  were  familiar  to  him  as 
household  wOrds.  While,  however,  he  called  no  man 
master,  Aristotle  among  the  ancients,  and  Reid  and 
Kant  among  the  moderns,  were  the  three  tliinkers  who 
exerted  the  greatest  influence  in  the  formation  of  his 
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opinions  and  liabits  of  thoiiglit.  His  power  of  analysis 
and  generalization  is  im surpassed.  His  clear,  bearcli- 
J  ing  eye  penetrated  at  a  glance  tbrotigli  all  tlie  Bur- 
[  Toundings  and  incidentals,  to  the  very  pith  and  liearl 
[  of  a  subject.  His  logic  is  terrible,  as  Cousin  — focman 
I  ■worthy  uf  his  steel  —  frankly  confesses.  Dogmaiic  at 
I  times,  resolute  and  persistent  always,  severe  sometimes 
'  with  an  opponent,  but  manly  and  honest  even  in  his 
severest  mood,  lie  is  an  antagonist  whom  few  would  do 
I  well  to  encounter,  and  none  to  provoke.  His  slylo  is 
I  peculiar,  "  never  loose,"  to  use  tlic  well  chosen  words 
I  of  McCosb,  "  never  tedious,  never  dull ;  it  is  always 
!  clear,  always  terse,  always  masculine,  and  at  times  it  is 

sententious,  clinching,  and  apotliegmatic He  uses 

a  sharp  chisel  and  stnkes  his  hammer  with  a  decided 
-  blow  ;  and  Iiis  ideas  commonly  stand  out  before  us  like 
a  clear-cut  statue,  standing  firmly  on  its  pedestal  be- 
tween us  and  a  clear  sky.  Indeed,  wc  might  with  jus- 
tice describe  his  slylc  as  not  only  accurate  but  even 
beautiful,  in  a  sense,  front  its  compression,  its  compact- 
ness, its  vigor,  and  its  point," 

To  pass  frotti  this  remarkable  man  to  his  present 

critic  anil  antagonist.      John  Stuart  Mill,  tlie  sou  of 

I  James  Mill,  a  philosophic  writer  of  considerable  emi- 

I  neuce  of  the  empirical  and  utilitarian  school,  seems  to 

[  Iiave  received  his  early  bias  and  direction  chiefly  from 

I  his  lather's  speculative  opinions  and  modes  of  thought. 

Without  the  advantage  of  academic  and  classical  train- 

iug,  he  is  still  a  well-educated,  though  a  self-educated 

'  man,  widely  read  and  well-informed  on  most  stilijccts, 

I  more  particularly  in  history  and  natural  science  ;  while 

1  his  studies  and  published  writings  have  led  bim  cbicfly 

1  to  tbe  discuEc^ion  of  li^ic  and   metaphysics,  including 
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political  ecoiiomy  and  social  science.     Accustomed  to 
think  for  himself,  like  most  self-educated  men,  he  is 
deficient  in  a  proper  reverence  for  the  past,  and  that 
deference  for  the  opinions  of  others  which  is  tlie  fruit 
of  highest  culture.     Though  not  properly  a  disciple  of 
Gomte,  he  finds  much  in  the  spirit  and  principles  of  the 
positive  philosophy  which  commands  his  respect  and 
admiration.     "Though  a  fairly  informed  man  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,"  says  one  of  his  principal  review- 
ers, "  he  has  attached  himself  to  a  school  which  thinks 
it  has  entirely  outstripped  the  past ;  and  so  he  has  no 
sympathy  with,  and  no  appreciation  of,  the  profound 
thoughts  of  the  men  of  former  times.     These  are  sup- 
posed to  belong  to  the  theological  or  metaphysical  ages 
which  havfe  forever  passed  away  in  favor  of  the  positive 
era  which  has  now  dawned  upon  our  world.    Bred  thus 
in  a  revolutionary  school  of  opinion,  his  predilections 
are  in  all  things  in  favor  of  those  who  are  given  to 
change,  and  against  those  who  think  there  is  immutable 
truth,  or  who  imagine  that  they  have  discovered  it. .... . 

He  is  ever  able  to  bring  out  his  views  in  admirable 
order,  and  his  thoughts  lie  in  his  style  like  pebbles  at 
the  bottom  of  a  transparent  stream,  so  that  we  see  their 
shape  and  color  without  noticing  the  medium  through 
which  we  view  them.  I  have  only  to  add,  that  in  his 
loTe  of  the  clear  and  his  desire  to  translate  the  abstract 
into  the  concrete,  he  often  misses  the  deepest  properties 
of  the  objects  examined  by  him  ;  and  he  seems  to  me 
far  better  fitted  to  co-ordinate  the  facts  of  social  science 
than  to  deal  with  the  first  principles  of  fundamental 
philosophy."  ^ 
At  present  Mr.  Mill  is  in  the  ascendant  in  England. 

>  McCosb,  Examinfttion  of  liill,  pp.  14, 15, 16. 
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He  commands  a  degree  of  influence  aud  autlionty,  and 
fills  a  place  in  the  public  estimation,  second  probably  to 
that  of  110  other  living  thinker  and  writer  in  Gi-eat 
Britain.  His  opinious  are  law,  not  merely  to  the 
masses,  who  are  attracted  by  his  earnest  and  noble 
advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  people  and  of  civil  liberty, 
hut  to  the  educated,  and  especially  the  youlliful,  mind 
of  the  country,  which  is  fascinated  by  his  philosopliy, 
and  recognizes  in  him  a  leader  and  teacher.  He  is  the 
magnus  Apollo,  not  merely  in  the  boroughs,  the  places 
of  business,  and  the  halls  of  parliament,  bnt  iu  the 
universities  and  the  schools  and  courts  of  law.  This 
personal  influence  and  popularity  give  additional  im- 
portance to  his  philosophical  speculations,  inasmuch  as 
they  give  him  a  power  for  good  or  evil  oveftlie  public 
mind,  euch  as  is  wielded  probably  by  no  other  man  iu 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  moment.  With  respect  to 
the  work  on  wliich  Mr.  Mill's  reputation  as  an  author 
DOW  chiefly  rests,  his  "  Examination  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  Philosophy,"  it  must  be  regarded  as  in 
some  respects  a  remarkable  production.  Perhaps  it  is 
not  too  much  to  call  it,  with  Masson,  "  a  truly  splendid 
■work."  It  certainly  displays  great  mental  power,  great 
acuteness  aud  skill  in  detecting  the  weak  and  vulnerable 
points  in  au  opponents  position,  aud  a  persistent  deter- 
mination to  silence  and  set  aside  the  great  authority 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton,  as  acknowledged  leader  of 
British  thought  in  matters  of  philosophic  speculation. 
This  work  he  deliberately  undertakes,  and  to  some 
extent,  doubtless',  accomplishes  in  the  volumes  before 
us.  It  was  a  work  quite  necessary  to  be  done  hy  some 
one  in  the  interests  of  the  positive  philosophy,  as  repre- 
sented by  the  English  branch  of  the  school  of  Comtc, 
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as  idso  of  the  empirical  and  seusationai  school  of  Locke, 
Hobbes,  Hume,  Priestly;  to  the  further  existence  of 
which  methods  of  thought  in  England  the  utter  demoli- 
tion of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  opinions  and  authority 
liad  become  a  prime  necessity.  It  was  for  Mr.  Mill,  as 
the  acknowledged  leader  of  the  revolutionary  and  em- 
pirical philosophy,  to  .attempt  the  task.  With  fixed 
purpose  and  manly  courage  he  has  essayed  the  work, 
by  no  means  easy  to  be  done.  Of  his  success  the  future 
must  judge.  Even  his  opponents  must  give  him  credit, 
on  the  whole,  for  fairness  and  candor  in  his  general 
treatment  of  the  illustrious  rival  whose  system  and 
whose  authority  he  seeks  to  demolish.  We  fully  agree, 
however,  with  the  general  estimate  of  Mr.  Mill  and  his 
work  which  is  expressed  by  Dr.  McCosh,  himself  one 
of  the  fairest  and  most  impartial  of  critics :  '^  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Mill  means  to  be  a  just  critid  of  his  rival.  But, 
from  having  attached  himself  to  a  narrow  and  exclusive 
school  of  philosophy,  he  is  scarcely  capable  of  compre- 
heuding — he  is  certainly  utterly  incapable  of  appreciat- 
ing— -some  of  Hamilton's  profounder  discussions.  It 
would  be  easy  to  show  that  not  a  few  of  the  alleged 
inconsistencies  of  Hamilton  arise  from  misapprehensions 

en  the  part  of  his  critic I  certainly  do  not  look 

on  Mr.  Mill  as  a  superficial  writer.  On  the  contrary, 
on  subjects  on  which  he  has  not  been  led  to  follow  Mr. 
James  Mill  or  M.  Comte,  his  thoughts  are  commonly  as 
solid  and  weighty  as  they  are  clearly  expressed.  But 
speaking  exclusively  of  his  philosophy  of  first  principles, 
I  belteve  he  is  getting  so  ready  an  acceptance  among 
many  for  his  metaphysical  theories  mainly  because, 
like  Hobbes  and  Condillac,  he  possesses  a  delusive 
simplicity^  which  does    not   account  for,  but  simply 
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overlooks,  the  distinguishing  properties  of  our  mental 
nature."  ^ 

With  these  general  remarks  upon  the  individual 
writers,  we  proceed  to  the  work  more  properly  before 
us,  the  discussion  of  the  two  systems  as  such.  And 
first,  their  essential  difierences. 

ESSENTIAL  DIFFERENCES. 

1.  The  first  and  most  obvious  difference  between  the 
two  systems  is  at  the  very  starting-point  from  which 
they  set  forth.  In  the  whole  history  of  philosophy  we 
find  the  different  schools  and  systems  dividing  and 
diverging  on  this  question  first  and  chiefly:  Whence 
come  our  ideas,  notions,  beliefs  —  wholly  from  ex- 
perience ?  or  are  there  some  among  them  of  an  a  priori 
nature,  necessary,  connate,  the  result  of  constitutional 
causes  —  ideas  and  beliefs  arising  in  the  mind  prior  to 
and  independent  of  all  experience  of  the  world  without, 
springing  from  the  very  structure  of  the  mind  itself? 
This  is  the  great  water-shed  of  philosophic  thought  and 
speculation  in  all  ages,  from  which  diverse  theories  start 
upon  their  course  toward  widely  distant  oceans.  In 
English  philos6phy  this  difference  has  from  the  first 
been  most  distinctly  marked.  On  the  one  hand,  the 
empirical  or  sensational  school,  deriving  all  our  ideas 
from  experience,  and  denying  all  innate,  or  connate,  or 
a  priori  truth,  has  been  largely  in  the  ascendant  in 
England,  as  represented  by  such  names  as  Hobbes, 
Locke,  Hartley,  Bentham,  Berkeley,  Hume,  Priestly, 
Paley,  the  Mills,  father  and  son,  and  others  of  less  note. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  spiritual  or  transcendental 

1  Examination  of  Mill's  Philosophy,  pp.  28,  80. 
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school,  as  distinguished  from  the  sensational,  repre- 
sented-abroad  by  such  names  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Eant,  Cousin,  and  the  chiefs  of  modern  German  specu- 
lation, has  not  been  without  its  disciples  and  advocates 
in  Great  Britain.  Of  this  class  were  Cud  worth  and  the 
Cambridge  Platonists.  The  Scotch  school  has  from 
the  first  been  of  this  type,  as  represented  in  the  sober 
common  sense  of  Reid,  the  elegance  of  Stewart,  the 
philosophic  clearness  and  precision  of  Mackintosh,  the 
genius  and  eclecticism  of  Coleridge,  and  the  wonderful 
erudition  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  one  mightier 
than  they  all  —  Sir  William  Hamilton.  We  class 
Coleridge  in  this  enumeration,  with  the  Scotch  school, 
and  this  again  with  the  leading  transcendentalists  of 
France  and  Germany  —  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Kant, 
Cousin,-^ for  the  reason  that,  however  widely  they 
may  differ  in  other  points  and  in  the  general  spirit  of 
their  respective  systems,  on  the  question  now  under 
consideration  they  stand  together  and  agreed.  That 
in  the  category  of  our  ideas  and  beliefs  are  some  which 
transcend  the  limits  of  experience,  and  are  not  derived 
from  that  source,  is  a  doctrine  as  clearly  enunciated, 
and  as  firmly  held,  by  Eeid,  Stewart,  and  Mackintosh 
as  by  Coleridge  or  Cousin ;  and  as  positively  by  Ham- 
ilton and  his  pupils  as  by  either.  As  to  this  matter, 
the  latter  is  as  thorough  a  transcendeutalist  as  Kant 
or  Schelling. 

No  philosopher,  ancient  or  modern,  has  cherished  a. 
stronger  conviction,  or  more  distinctly  and  earnestly 
avowed  that  conviction,  that  only  on  the  theory  of 
necessary  or  a  priori  ideas  is  any  philosophy  possible, 
than  lias  Sir  William  Hamilton.  It  pervades  and 
gives  character  to  his  whole  system,  and,  as   Masson 
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y  justly  remarked,  "  the  whole  tenor  of  his 
labors  was  towards  an  assertion,  purification,  and  re- 
definition of  transcendentalism ;  and  when  he  died  he 
left  tlie  flag  of  transcendent^ ism  waving  anew  over 
more  than  one  citadel  of  the  world." 

And  this  is  precisely  one  of  the  fundamental  differ- 

,euces  between  the  pbilosopiiy  of  Hamilton  and  that  of 
Mill,  who  stands  as  strongly  committed  to  the  opposite 

-Tiew.  All  truth  is  experimental;  all  knowledge,  ideas, 
belief  of  anything,  the  result  of  esperieuce,  he  would 
have  us  believe.  This  is  the  key  to  his  whole  system. 
It  is  avowed  in  his  earlier  philosophical  essays ;  it  is 
implied  in  his  logic,  which  is  built  on  this  foundation  ; 
it  comes  out  distinctly  in  his  latest  and  cliief  philosoph- 
ical work,  the  Examination  of  Hamilton.  Our  highest 
principles  and  generalization,  our  so-called  first  truths, 
even  mathematical  axioms,  ideas  of  right  and  wrong, 
of  beauty,  duty,  and  the  like,  arc  all,  he  would  assure 
Tts,  of  empirical  origin,  the  result  of  a  more  or  less 
wide  and  oft-repeated  induction.  Nothing  is  true  a 
priori.  Knowledge,  notion,  belief,  axiom,  are  all  to  be 
traced  hack  xdlimately  to  sensation.  Utilitarianism,  or 
a  refined  and  enlarged  expediency,  is  the  only  ground 
of  morals.  It  is  only  by  experience  that  we  come  to 
know  that  two  straight  lines  cannot  enclose  a  space,  or 
tliat  one  course  of  conduct  is  right  and  another  wrong. 
2.  Another  essential  dilference  of  the  two  systems 
relates  to  the  theory  of  perception.  This,  too,  like  the 
preceding,  is  one  of  those  great  divis-ion  lines  wliich 
mark  off  opposite  systems,  as  a  chain  of  mountains 
runs  through  and  divides  a  continent.  As  the  former 
question  decides  the  psychology,  so  this  the  cosmology 
of  any  given  system.     Of  what  is  it  precisely  that  we 
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are  cognizant  m  the  act  of  external  perception  —  of  the 
object  itself  directly,  or  only  of  the  sensations  produced 
in  us  by  the  object  ?  That  is  the  question.  Cognizant 
(or,  as  Hamilton  would  say,  conscious)  of  the  object 
itself,  says  one  theory.  We  perceive  not  merely  our 
own  sensations,  awakened  by  the  external  object,  b*it 
the  object  itself,  as  possessing  certain  essential  necessary 
qualities,  namely,  extension  in  space,  divisibility,  size, 
figure,  etc.,  which  in  common  parlance  are  known  as 
tlie  primary  qualities  of  matter.  Thus  we  come  into 
direct  cognizance  of  an  external  world.  Per  contra, 
we  are  cognizant,  not  of  the  object  itself,  replies  the 
other  theory,  not  of  this  directly,  not  in  fact  of  this  at 
all,  but  only  of  our  own  affections  and  sensations.  We 
know  the  existence  of  anything  external  to  self  indi- 
rectly and  by  inference,  if  indeed  at  all.  According  as 
we  give  one  or  the  other  of  tliese  answers  to  the  ques- 
tion proposed,  we  take  our  place  in  philosophy  as 
realists  or  idealists. 

Mankind  in  general,  it  has  been  well  said,  are  natu- 
ral realists.  They  believe  in  the  quality  of  mind  and 
matter,  and  that  the  latter  is  the  reality  which  the 
senses  represent  it  to  be.  The  external  object,  the 
rock,  the  tree,  the  mountain,  is  what  it  seems,  and 
would  be  the  same  as  now  in  form,  size,  color,  sound, 
and  taste,  were  there  no  percipient  mind  to  see,  hear, 
touch,  or  taste  it.  The  waves  that  beat  upon  some 
unknown  shore,  which  no  foot  of  man  has  ever  trod, 
flash  in  the  moonlight  with  the  same  sparkling  bril- 
liancy, and  crash  upon  their  rocky  barriers  with  the 
same  tumult  and  uproar,  as  the  billows  that  play  upon 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Nature  is  what  it  seems,  and  is 
not  in  any  sense  the  creation  of  our  own  minds.    It 
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illrcd,  however,   but   little   exercise   of  pliilosopliio 

tbouglit  to  perceive  that  a  very  considerable  part  of 

■wbat  we  tims  regard  as  really  existing  out  of  ourselves 

is  only  tbe  affection  of  our  own  organism.     Tbe  taste, 

lO  color,  tlie  odor,  the  sound,  are  our  own  sensations, 

id  not  properties  of  the  oliject.     The  most  we  can  say 

tliey  are  the  eflfect  of  tbe  external  object  on  our  own 
sensitive  organism,  and  were  that  organism  different 
from  wbat  it  is,  tlie  result  would  be  different;  the  rose 
would  no  longer  seem  red,  but  green,  or  some  other 
color ;  the  wave  would  no  longer  flash  in  tbe  sunbeam, 
nor  sound  as  now  upon  tlie  rocks ;  that  which  is  now 
acid  or  sweet  or  bitter  to  tbe  tasto,  or  pungent  to  the 
smell,  or  soft  to  tlie  touch,  would  present  far  different 
appearances. 

Accordingly  wo  are  not  surprised  to  find  an^ong 
philosophers  few  natural  I'calists,  and  to  find  these  few 
throwing  out  of  the  account  very  niucb  wbicb  the  un- 
thinking multitude  regard  as  external  reality,  Tbe 
secondary  qualities  of  matter,  so  called,  are,  even  by 
tbe  natural  realist,  generally  considered  to  be  simply 

fectious  of  our  own  sense,  and  not  properly  qualities 

matter  at  all. 

But  baving  conceded  so  much,  where  shall  we  stop  ? 

hat  evidence  that  the  oilier  and   BO-called   primary 

lalities  of  objects  are  not  in  like  manner,  some  or  all 

tlicm,  mere  subjective  affections,  produced  iji  us  by, 

>T  at   least  representing   to   oiir  miuds,  some  object 

ithout,  which  external  object  remains  to  us  in  itself 

,nkuown?     So   have   thought  the   great   majority  of 

:pliiiosupbers ;   constnictive   idcali^ts   these,   admitting 

tbe   reality  of  an  external  wuild  as   somehow  i-epre- 

ited  to  US  in  external  perception,  but  admittuigit. 
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au  iiifei-enoe  from  our  own  subjective  impressions,  and 
not  as  an  object  of  immediate  cognition.  What  we 
really  know  in  perception  is  not  tlie  external  world, 
but  only  our  ideas  and  impressions  of  that  externality, 
say  they. 

While  in  tlie  ranks  of  natural  realism  we  scarcely 
number  more  than  some  half  score  philosophers  of 
note,  among  them  Reid,  Hamilton,  and  the  disciples 
of  the  latter,  we  find  on  the  role  of  constructive  idealism 
such  names  as  Descartes,  Leibnitz,  Kant,  Berkeley, 
Malebranche,  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Locke,  and  Browile. 
Others,  again,  have  gono  furthe^'^  ^n^  V.aye  questioned 
the  existence  of  any  such  external  reality  as  repre- 
sented through  our  senses,  resolving  the  whole  into 
merely  subjective  affections  of  the  mind  itself;  pure 
idealists  these^  ^-eprescnted  by  Berkeley  in  England 
and  Fitphte  in  Germany. 

It  is  somewhat  doubtful,  perhaps,  to  which  of  these 
two  classes  Mill  belongs,  that  of  pure  or  thaf  of  con- 
structive idealists.  We  have  thoughts,  sensation?, 
feelings,  and  that  is  all.  Out  of  this  our  philosophy 
must  construct  itself;  out  of  this  our  theory  of  matter 
and  mind  is  to  be  evolved.  Our  present  sensatiqus 
suggest  the  possibility  of  other  sensations  of  a  similar 
nature  and  to  an  indefinite  extent ;  the  idea  of  som^i> 
thing  distinct  from  our  fleeting  impressions  ;  sofne^hing 
fixed  and  permanent  while  they  \Si,xy ;  so^nething  inde- 
pendent of  them  and  us,  capable  pf  producing  sinail^r 
efiects  at  any  time  on  our  niinds  and  on  pther  min^s, 
and  this,  he  says,  is  our  idea  of  external  substanpp. 
"  Matter,  then,  may  be  defined  a  permanent  possibility 
of  sensation.  If  I  am  asked  whether  I  believe  in 
matter,  I  as]^  wl^etlie^r  the  questioner  accepts  this  defv> 
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tion  of  it.  If  lie  does  I  believe  in  matter,  and  so  io 
all  Berkeleiaiis.  In  any  other  sense  than  this  I  do 
not."  In  like  manner  lie  resolves  the  notion  of  mind 
into  "  a  series  of  feelings,  or,  as  it  has  l>een  called,  a 
thread'  of  consciousness,  however  Bupplemeiited  by 
believed  possibilities  of  consciousness,  which  are  not, 
though  they  might  be,  realized."  As  in  the  ease  of 
atter,  so  of  mind,  this  idea  of  something  permanent 
distiiictiou  from  the  sensation  or  feeling  of  the 
tresent  moment,  "  resolves  itself  into  the  belief  of  a 
permanent  possibility  of  those  states."  Matter,  then, 
according  to  this,  is  the  permanent  possibility  of  seasa- 
„tion;  mind,  a  series  of  feelings,  a  running  thread  of 
isciousiicss,  with  a  permanent  possibility  of  the  same. 
Lcli  is  tlie  cosmology  of  Mr.  Mill,  a  constructive 
'idealism  of  the  most  refined  and  attenuated  sort — if 
indeed  it  be  not  rather  the  nihilism  of  Hume  himself, 
from  which  it  is  difEcuU  to  distinguish  it.  He  seems 
to  us  in  all  this  to  be  more  purely  an  idealist  than 
Berkeley,  who  admits  the  real  entity  of  mind,  while 
Mill  resolves  it  into  a  mere  series  of  feelings,  with  a 
permanent  possibility  of  the  same. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  this  series  of  feelings 
should  have,  or  seem  to  have,  a  knowledge  of  its  own 
past  and  future,  of  itself  as  having  been  and  to  be. 
This  Mr.  Mill  admits  to  be  inexplicable,  and  a  paradox 
—  one  of  those  ultimate  facts  which  admit  of  no  ex- 
planation. 

3.  The  difference  now  pointed  out  leads  to  Bnd 
involves  a  further  essential  dijRfereiice  of  the  two  sys- 
tems, in  respect  to  the  doctrine  of  the  relativity  of  our 
knowledge  —  a  difference  ontological,  as  the  others 
cosmological  and  psychological.     Cosmology  >gd 
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psychology  end  with  the  phenomenal.  They  are  sciences 
of  things  as  they  appear.  Ontology;  if  there  be  such  a 
thing  possible,  is  the  science  of  the  absolute,  of  things 
as  they  are  per  se^  and  not  merely  of  the  appearances 
—  phenomena — which  they  present.  Is  such  a  science 
possible,  however,  to  man  ?  A  question  on  which  phi- 
losophy has  much  debated,  and  on  which,  as  on  the 
previous  questions,  different  systems  find  themselves 
essentially  divergent.  That  there  is  something  beyond 
and  back  of  the  phenomenal,  something  supernatural 
or  absolute,  philosophers  have  usually  admitted.  That 
a  knowledge  or  science  of  this  is  possible,  —  that,  with 
all  its  endeavors,  the  human  mind  can  transcend  the 
limits  of  the  purely  phenomenal,  and  attain  to  a  science 
of  things  per  «e,  or  of  the  absolute,  —  they  have  with 
almost  equal  unanimity  denied.  The  absolute  can  be 
known,  not  to  sense  nor  to  reason,  but  only  to  faith. 
The  finite  cannot  comprehend  the  infinite.  Our  knowl- 
edge is  wholly  relative,  wholly  of  the  phenomenal. 

Perhaps  no  philosopher  has  done  more  to  set  this 
matter  in  its  true  light  than  Immanuel  Kant.  Trans- 
cendentalist  as  he  was  in  psychology,  asserting  the 
a  priori  elements  of  our  knowledge  with  the  most  con- 
vincing clearness  and  positiveness,  he  utterly  and  em- 
phatically denied  the  possibility  of  an  ontology.  Only 
with  the  piienomenal  has  man's  reason  to  do ;  the 
absolute  is  wholly  beyond  his  reach  —  only  another 
name  for  the  unknown  and  inconceivable.  Those  who 
came  after  him,  however,  were  not  content  to  abide  by 
that  position.  The  whole  current  of  German  philosophy 
subsequent  to  Kant  has  been  one  continued  struggle  to 
recover  an  ontology,  or  science  of  the  absolute,  as  the 
foundation  of  all  true  philosophy.    The  absolute  iden- 
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theory  of  Ficlite,  carried  out  aud  developed  1 
Schelling  and  Hegel,  are  a  persistent,  resolute  attempt 
to  demonstrate  an  ontology.  Cousin  has  thrown  his 
brilliant  name  and  pen  into  the  same  scale. 

At  first  sight  one  would  say,  Mill  and  Hamilton  agree 
in  this  matter.  Both  reject  the  possibility  of  any  such 
thing  as  a  science  of  tlio  absolute.  Man  knows,  and 
can  know,  only  phenomena,  never  things  per  se.  Our 
knowledge  is  wholly  relative.  We  know  phenomena 
only ;  and  we  know  these  only  as  they  stand  related  to 
our  faculties  and  capacities  of  knowledge. 

Tims  far  they  are  agreed.  But  when  we  come  to 
inquire  what  is  meant  by  relativity  of  knowledge,  as 
that  expression  is  used  by  each,  we  find  the  two  phi- 
losophers by  no  means  at  one. 

True,  our  knowledge  is  relative,  says  Hamilton,  in 
the  sense  already  explained.  Wo  know  not  inde- 
pendently and  absolutely,  but  only  by  means  of  the 
phenomena  presented  to  our  faculties ;  but  we  do  know 
in  this  way,  aud  our  knowledge  is  real  and  certain.  In 
every  act  of  perception,  for  example,  as  already  stated, 
we  have  direct,  immediate  knowledge  of  self  as  per- 
cipient, aud  also  of  the  object  perceived  —  the  ego  and 
the  von  ego.  We  are  conscious  of  the  two.  This  is 
the  doctrine  of  natural  realis^m.  On  the  contrary, 
says  Mill,  we  know  immediately  and  positively,  as 
already  stated,  neither  the  self-perceiving  nor  the  ob- 
ject perceived,  —  neither  the  ego  nor  the  non  ego. — 
but  only  the  impressions  produced  and  tlte  feelings 
awakened  thereby.  We  know  nothing  positively  be- 
,hese   feelings   and  Impressions.      Tliere   is   no 

irlainty  of  anght  else.     If  it  be  asked,  what  guarantee 
that  these  impressions  are  correct,— 
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reality  corresponds  to  tlie  impression,  it  tiifns  out  that 
there  is  really  none  whatever.  Things  seem  to  be  thus 
and  thus,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  they  are  so. 
As  thus  held,  the  relativity  of  knowledge  amounts  to 
absolute  nescience.  Nothing  is  known,  nothing  certain 
or  positive.  As  thus  held,  the  doctrine  differs  in  toto 
from  the  relativity  of  knowledge  as  held  by  Hamilton ; 
and  it  is  a  difference  essential  to  the  two  systems  —  a 
difference  growing  out  of  the  different  doctrines  of 
perception  held  by  each. 

BEEECTS   OP  MILL. 

We  liave  pointed  out  certain  essential  differences 
between  the  two  systems.  We  regard  the  system  of 
John  Stuart  Mill  as  essentially  defective  in  each  of  the 
respects  now  mentioned.  The  system  is  at  fault,  as  it 
seems  to  us : 

1.  In  deriving,  as  it  does,  all  our  -knowledge  and 
ideas  from  sensation  and  experience.  This  is  essen- 
tially a  shallow  and  superficial  account  of  the  matter. 
We  have  ideas  and  elements  of  knowledcje  that  cannot 
thus  be  accounted  for ;  and  while  much  that  goes  to 
make  up  the  inventory  of  the  mental  furniture  may 
doubtless  be  ascribed  to  an  empirical  origin,  it  is 
equally  certain  that  among  those  ideas  are  some  which, 
if  not  properly  innate,  are,  to  say  the  least,  connate, 
having  their  foundation  in  tlie  very  structure  and  con- 
stitution of  the  mind ;  so  that,  as  the  mind  develops, 
these  ideas  are  developed  in  it  by  the  very  nature  and 
law  of  its  being.  Witliout'  entering  fully  into  the 
argument,  which  would  lead  us  beyond  our  proper 
limits,  it  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose  to  say, 


the  idea  of  beauty,  the  idea  of  rigltl  and  moral  oblige 
tion,  and  the  idea  of  God. 

Even  Mr.  Mill,  while  purposely  rejecting  all  intuitiTC 
principles  and  a  priori  elements,  and  seeking  to  con- 
struct ail  onr  ideas  and  operations  out  of  the  material 
furnished  by  sensation  and  association,  is,  as  he  pro- 
ceeds, obliged  to  call  in  other  and  a  priori  principles.' 
Thus  be  admits  the  existence  of  Intuitivo  and  iuune- 
diate  knowledge,  as  the  source  whence  other  truth 
may  be  inferred,  and  the  starting-point  of  all  reasoning, 
He  admits  consciousness  as  a  sufficient  and  self-evident 
witness,  whose  testimony  is  indisputable  and  ultimate 
in  all  eases.  He  admits  our  beli^  in  the  veracity  of 
memory  to  be  an  nitimate  fact.  He  admits  a  native 
law  of  e.'C|>ectation,  and  original  laws  of  association. 
All  this  intuitive,  ultimate,  and  original  ground-work 
of  human  knowledge  is  quite  inconsistent  with  that 
empirical  origin  of  all  our  ideas  which  constitutes  the 
fundamental  tenet  of  the  school  to  wJiich  ,Mr.  Mill 
belongs.  In  fact,  the  system  of  Mill,  with  all  its  senso^ 
tional  proclivities  and  empirical  spirit  and  purpose, 
contains  as  many  assumptions  and  postulates,  or  calls 
to  its  aid  as  many  first  principles,  as  are  demanded  by 
the  most  strenuous  advocates  of  the  intuitional  scIhhiI, 
whether  Scotch  or  German. 

2.  The  system  is  at  fault  in  denying,  as  it  does,  au 
immediate  knowledge  of  the  actual  external  world  in 
perception.  We  regard  this  doctrine  as  tlie  S'pecial 
contribution  of  the  Scotch  school,  and  especially  of  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  to  mental  science — tlie  most  ioft- 
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portant  step  in  advance  which  psychology  )iaS  made  in 
the  present  century.  Mr.  Mill  reverses  all  this,  takes 
a  step,  or  in  fact  many  steps,  backwards,  and  lands 
philosophy  again  where  it  was  placed  by  Hume  and 
Berkeley.  The  effect  is  to  unsettle  everything  already 
established,  and  to  leave  no  solid  substantial  basis  for 
philosophy  to  rest  upon.  If  we  do  not  really  and  im- 
mediately perceive  an  actual  external  world,  but  only 
infer  its  existence  from  certain  sensations  or  affections 
of  our  own,  then  we  have  no  longer  any  positive 
knowledge  that  there  is  such  a  world  without,  or  even 
of  the  existence  of  the  mind  itself;  for  the  inference 
and  impi-ession  in  either  case  may  be  erroneous.  All 
.  that  we  really  and  positively  know  is  the  existence  of 
certain  sensations  and  impressions — all  else  is  inference 
and  conjecture,  more  or  less  probable.  Matter  becomes, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  mere  possibility  of  sensations; 
and  mind,  or  what  we  so  call,  is  only  the  associability 
of  these  sensations  with  each  other,  together  with  a 
certain  inexplicable  recognition  or  recollection  of  them- 
selves as  having  thus  existed  and  associated  in  the 
past,  which  phenomenon  we  call  memory.  "This, 
and  nothing  more,"  is  tlie  sum  and  substance  of  all 
knowledge  and  certainty  to  the  being  called  man.  To 
this  pitiable  residuum,  this  miserable  phantom  of  a 
shade,  is  philosophy  reduced  by  the  showing  of  Mr.  Mill. 
3.  The  uncertainty  which  is  thus  thrown  over  the 
realm  of  psychology  and  cosmology  is  made  to  extend 
also  to  all  truth,  by  Mr.  Mill's  peculiar  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  knowledge  —  a  view  of  the  matter  which 
takes  away  all  certainty  of  truth,  and  reduces  human 
knowledge,  as  we  have  seen,  to  a  simple  and  absolute 
nescience.    This  we  regard  as  another  and  fundamental 
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error  of  the  system.  Not  only  is  our  knowledge  of  an 
external  world,  and  of  the  mind  itself,  reduced  to  a 
more  inference  from  our  sensations,  but  our  knowledge 
of  apything  comes  in  the  la.st  analysis  to  this  —  tbat 
I  the  Uting  seems  to  us  thus  and  thu}>.  The  only  thing 
I  certain  is  that  we  Lave  such  and  such  impressions. 
Of  the  correctness  of  those  impressions  there  is.  uo 
guarantee.  To  us,  constituted  as  we  are,  a  part  is  less 
than  the  whole,  a  straight  line  is  tlie  shortest  distance 
between  two  points,  and  two  and  two  make  four. 
Tliere  is  no  certainty  that  tlicse  tilings  are  so  elsewhere, 
and  always  —  that  they  are  so  in  the  nature  of  things; 
ill  otiier  parts  of  the  universe  they  may  be  otherwise- 
There  may  bo  those  to  whose  intelligence  two  and  two 
are  five;  orders  of  being  to  whom  selfishness,  deception, 
and  fraud  arc  virtue,  and  bonevoleucc,  sin.  Nothing 
is  irue  universally  and  necessarily,  but  only  as  the 
mind,  by  its  laws  and  habits  of  association,  perceives  it, 
or  believes  it,  to  be  thus  and  thus.  Such,  at  least,  we 
understand  to  be  the  position  of  Mr.  Mill,  plainly 
stated ;  and,  we  need  hardly  add,  it  is  a  doctrine  far- 
reacbing  and  fatal  in  its  consequences  to  all  pbilosophy 
and  all  knowledge.  Tbe  simple  fact  tbat  two  things 
have  been  invariably  associated  in  our  exjjerience  is 
sufficient,  according  to  Mr.  Mill,  to  account  for  their 
Beemiug  to  us  to  be  inseparable,  "Thus,"  to  use  the 
language  of  Dr.  McCosh,  "two  and  two,  having  been 
associated  in  our  experience  with  four,  we  give  them  a 
relation  in  the  nature  of  things ;  but  if  two  and  two 
had  been  followed  by  tbe  appearance  of  five,  we  should 
have  bad  a  like  assurance  of  two  and  two  and  five 
beiiig  Gijual.  Truth,  in  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy,  is  not 
eveu  a  logical  or  rational  consistency  between  ideas ;  it 
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can  be  nothiug  more  than  an  accordance  of  our  ideas 
with  sensations,  and  laws  of  the  association  of  sensa- 
tions; which  sensations  come  we  know  not  whence, 
and  are  associated  hj  resemblances  existing  we  know 
not  how,  or  more  frequently  by  contiguity,  implying 
no  relation  of  reason,  no  connection  in  the  nature  of 
things,  and  very  possibly  altogether  fortuitous  or  abso- 
lutely fatalistic. 

"  We  see  now  the  issues  in  which  the  doctrine  of  the 
relativity  of  knowledge,  as  held  by  Mr.  Mill,  lands  us. 
The  geometrical  demonstrations  of  Euclid  and  Appolo- 
nius  and  Newton  may  hold  good  only  within  our  ex- 
perience and  '  a  reasonable  distance  beyond.'  The 
mathematics  taught  in  Cambridge  may  differ  in  their 
fundamental  principles  from  those  taught  in  the  cor- 
responding university  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  where  two 
and  two  may  make  five,  where  two  straight  lines  may 
enclose  a  space,  and  where  the  three  angles  of  a  triangle 
may  be  more  than  two  right  angles."  ^ 

The  whole  body  of  scientific  truth  which  Mr.  Mill 
lias  himself  done  so  much  to  elaborate,  becomes  in  this 
light,  as  the  same  critic  justly  remarks,  "  simply  possi- 
bilities of  sensations,  coming  in  groups  and  in  regular 
succession  and  with  resemblances  which  can  be  noticed. 
And  is  this  tlie  sum  of  what  has  been  gained  by  the 
highest  science  of  the  nineteenth  century  ?  As  we 
contemplate  it,  do  we  not  feel  as  if  the  solid  heart  of 
truth  and  its  radiating  light  were  both  gone,  and  as  if 
we  had  left  only  a  series  of  systematic  vibrations  in  an 
unknown  ether?  Does  this  satisfy  the  convictions  and 
the  longings  of  man  ?  Does  not  the  intelligence  declare 
that  it  has  something  deeper  than' this  ?  "  ^ 

1  Examination  of  Mill,  p.  878.  2  Examination  of  Mill,  p.  874. 
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Tlie  ajiplication  of  Una  doctrine  to  morals  is  suffi- 
ciently obvious;  and  wo  agree  with  a  writer  in  the 
London  Quarterly,^  in  pronouncing  it  one  "tlian  which 

none  indeed  can  be  mom  morally  pernicious If 

in  some  otlier  world  two  and  two  may  make  five,  in 
Eome  other  world  what  we  regard  as  Tirtue  may  be 
vice,  and  our  wrong  may  come  forth  there  as  right."  ' 

We  have  noticed  what  we  regard  as  the  essential 
and  fundamental  errors  of  the  system  of  Mr.  Mill.  The 
radical  differences  between  bis  system  and  that  of 
Hamilton  are  so  many  radical  errors  of  tlie  former. 

4.  It  is  to  he  noticed  in  addition,  as  a  defect  of  this 
philosophy,  that,  even  admitting  its  essential  positions, 
it  fails  to  account  for  some  of  the  most  important 
mental  phenomena. 

For  example,  asserting  the  strictly  empirical  origin 
of  all  our  notions  both  of  mind  and  matter,  it  makes 
the  mind,  as  we  have  seen,  to  be  a  mere  series  of  feel- 
ings, tending  to  associate  according  to  certain  laws, 
with  a  permanent  possibility  of  the  like.  But  whence 
this  tendency  of  one  feeling  or  state  of  consciousness  to 
associate  with  another  —  this  associability  of  the  feel- 
ings? Is  not  this  an  a  priori  element  —  something 
imparted  antecedently  to  the  series  of  feelmgs  whicli 
we  call  the  mind,  and  something  wholly  incon^isitent 
with  the  empirical  theory?  This  associability  of  the 
feelings  is  quietly  assumed,  postulated  as  a  fact,  which 
it  certaiuly  is  —  but  a  fact  unaccounted  for,  and  not  to 
be  accounted  for,  as  it  seems  to  ns,  on  Mr.  Mill's  theory 
of  the  mind.  In  the  language  of  Masson, — whose 
critique  on  Mill,  in  his  work  entitled  "Recent  British 
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PUilosopby,"  is  tlie  most  thorough  and  able  discussion 
of  that  system  which  has  yet  appeared,  —  "It  seems 
to  me  that  a  very  large  amount  of  a  prioi^  assumption 
is  implied  in  the  very  terms  of  the  statement.  It  is 
assumed,  in  the  first  place,  that  there  are  certain 
predetermined  associabilities  among  the  phenomena 
erf  feeling  from  the  first — that  they  tend  to  come 
together  or  grow  together  according  to  certain  laws  or 

rules  of   associability   pre-imparted   to   them 

Without  these  precise  associabilities  among  the  crude 
phenomena  of  feeling,  there  would  not  be  the  result  he 
seeks,  that  is,  the  generation  of  these  notions  of  mind 
and  matter,  of  an  ego  and  a  non  ego^  which  each  mature 
mind  has.  But  as  these  associabilities  are  laws  pre- 
imparted  to  the  phenomena,  and  regulating  most 
strictly  the  process  of  their  cogitation,  how  can  the 
process  be  said  to  be  empirical  ?  "  ^ 

Again,  the  fact  of  memory  is  wholly  inexplicable  on 
this  theory  of  the  mind,  as  Mr.  Mill  himself  frankly 
admits.  This  series  of  feelings,  this  running  thread  of 
consciousness,  recognizes  itself  not  only  as  existing  in 
the  present,  but  as  havin'g  existed  in  the  past.  But 
how  can  a  mere  series  of  feelings  be  aware  of  feelings 
which  have  preceded  ?  The  flash  of  present  conscious- 
ness —  how  comes  it  aware  of  that  which  in  like  manner 
.flashed  into  consciousness  in  some  past  movement? 
This  continuity  or  union  of  that  wliich  is  with  that 
which  was  —  does  it  not  involve  something  more,  as 
tiie  basis  and  ground-work  of  the  whole,  than  the  au- 
thor's theory  of  the  mind  as  a  mere  series  of  sensations 
will  furnish?  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Mill  himself, 
who  frankly  admits  the  difficulty,  and  leaves  it  unex-  ' 

I  Becent  Britisb  Philotopby,  pp.  812, 814. 
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plained ;  "  If  therefure  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  scriea 
or  feelings,  we  are  obliged  to  completo  tlio  sUlemeut 
by  calling  it  a  series  of  feuliiigs  wliich  is  aware  of  itself 
as  past  and  future  ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  the  alteroa- 
ti''e  of  believing  that  the  mind  or  ogo  is  GometUing 
different  from  any  series  of  feelings  and  possibilities  of 
titem,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox  tliat  Gometliiag 
vliich,  ex  hi/potheai,  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  can  be 
aware  of  itself  as  a  series."  Mr.  Mill,  so  far  from  ac- 
cepting the  first  part  of  this  alternative,  that  the  mind 
is  really  anything  different  from  a  scries  of  feeiings  or 
possibilities  of  feeling,  prefers  to  retain  his  theory  or 
definition  of  tho  mind  even  with  the  admission  of  tlie 
paradox  which  it  involves.  We  may  well  ask,  with 
Massoii,  "  what  is  the  advantage,  then,  of  propouiiduig 
Biich  a  delinition  ? " 

There  is  still  another  and  very  important  mental  phe- 
Dotnenon  which  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill  wholly  fails 
to  explain.     Wo  refer  to  the  feeling  of  obligation  which 
arises  in  the  mind  in  view  of  actions  perceived  to  be 
right.     In  accordance  with  his  theory  of  the  empirical 
origin  of  our  ideas,  and  in  common  with  the  utilitarian 
school  of  moralists,  Mr.  Mill,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
I  derives  our  idea  of  right  and  wrong  from  tiie  perceived 
I  advantage  of  a  prior  course  of  conduct  —  the  benciit  or 
I  detriment  whicii  in  our  experience  we  find   to  result 
I  from   such   and   such   procedure.      In   common   with 
}  Bentham,  the  elder  Mill,  and  moralists  of  that  school, 
I  he  makes  the  "  greatest  happiness  "  principle  the  ruling 
I  motive  and  spring  of  human  conduct.     "  The  utilitariau 
doctrine,"  lie  justly  remarks,  "  is  that  happiness  is  de- 
sirable, and  the  only  thing  dedrable,  as  au  end."     The 
I  existence  of  the  moral  judgments  and  feelings  he  dis- 
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tiiictlj  admits  as  a  fact  in  human  nature,  phenomena 
concerning  whose  reality  there  can  be  np  dispute ;  and 
lie  proceeds  to  account  for  these  phenomena  on  the 
principle  of  the  chemistry  of  association,  which  plays  so 
important  a  part  in  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill.  "  The 
only  color  for  representing  our  moral  judgments  as 
the  result  of  a  peculiar  fact  of  our  nature,  is  that  our 
feelings  of  moral  approbation  and  disapprobation  are 
really  peculiar  feelings.  But  it  is  notorious  that 
peculiar  feelings,  unlike  any  others  we  have  experience 
of,  are  created  by  association  every  day."  As  instances 
of  this  he  refers  to  the  love  of  power,  feelings  of  ambi- 
tion, envy,  jealousy,  the  love  of  wealth,  etc.  Now,  not 
to  insist  on  the  fact  that  some,  at  least,  of  these  are 
strictly  native  principles,  and  by  no  means  the  product 
of  any  principle  of  association  or  chemistry  of  thought 
—  as  the  love  of  power  for  instance  —  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  in  respect  to  the  mental  phenomena  now 
in  question,  that  is,  our  moral  feelings,  there  is  this 
remarkable  feature  which  does  not  pertain  to  any  other 
class  of  feelings,  whether  native  or  acquired  —  a  sense 
of  obligation.  I  not  only  perceive  by  observation  and 
experience  that  a  given  course  of  conduct  will  be  for 
the  advantage  and  perfect  happiness  of  all  concerned, 
in  which  case  motives  of  prudence  and  of  general 
benevolence  may  lead  me  to  adopt  this  line  of  action, 
but,  over  and  above  all  such  considerations,  I  feel 
instinctively  that  I  ought  to  pursue  such  a  course,  that 
tlie  opposite  is  blameworthy  and  must  not  be  pursued. 
Now  whence  this  "  ought,"  this  "  must,"  this  sense  of 
obligation  ?  It  is  precisely  here  that  the  utilitarian  and 
empirical  theory  of  Mr.  Mill  breaks  down.  It  is  pre- 
cisely this  essential  characteristic  feature  of  our  moral 
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feelings  wlticb  the  philosophy  of  association  is  wholly 
unable  to  explain,  namely,  to  use  the  language  of 
MassoQ,  *'  the  conversion  of  the  prodest  into  the  oporUt ; 
the  evolution  of  the  participle  in  dus  out  of  never  so 
much  of  the  past  participle  passive ;  the  demonstration 
how  or  why.if  it  were  granted  that  moral  actions  are  those 
done  with  a  view  to  the  greatest  possiljle  dimiuutioii  of 
pain  and  promotion  of  pleasure  tlironghont  the  sentient 
universe,  tliere  should  liave  arisen  in  connection  with 
this  class  of  actions  the  notion  of  moral  obligation  to 
do  them,  unless  on  the  principle  of  some  o  priori  or 
connate  notion  of  Tightness  that  fitted  itself  on  to  that 
class  of  actions." ' 

To  use  the  language  of  Dr.  llcCosh;  "In  none  of 
its  applications  is  the  theory  seen  to  fail  so  utterly  as 
in  the  attempt  thus  to  produce  our  moral  perceptions. 
Provided  we  once  have  the  ideas,  the  laws  of  asso- 
ciation might  sIjow  Iiow  they  could  be  brought  up 
again ;  how  in  the  reproduction  certain  parts  might 
sink  into  shadow  and  neglect  while  others  come  forth 
into  prominence  and  light;  and  how  the  whole  feeling 
by  the  confluence  of  different  ideas  might  be  wrought 
into  a  glow  of  intensity  ;  but  the  difficulty  of  generat- 
ing  the  ideas,  such  ideas,  ideas  so   full  of  meaning, 

I  ia  not  thereby  surmounted.     Tlie  idea  I  have  of  pain 
.  one  tiling,  and  the  idea  I  have  of  deceit,  that  it  is 

[^morally  evil,  condemnable,  deserving  of  pain,  is  an 
entirely  diflereut  tiling,  our  consciousness  Iteing  wit- 
uefts.  On  the  supjwsition  tliat  tliere  is  a  chemical 
power  in  association  to  create  sucli  ideas  as  those  of 
duty  and  merit,  bin  and  demerit,  this  chemical  power 
Tould  be  a  native  moral  power;  not  the  product  of 
■  Becent  Btiti»tk  PhihMopbf ,  p.  261. 
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tensationB,  but  a  power  above  them,  and  adapted  to 
transmute  them  from  the  baser  into  the  golden 
substance."  ^ 

In  each  of  the  respects  now  mentioned,  the  philosophy 
of  sensation  and  association,  even  if  its  positions  are 
conceded,  fails  utterly  to  meet  and  account  for  the 
mental  phenomenon* 

5.  It  is  a  defect,  not  indeed  of  the  system  which  ho 
advocates,  but  of  Mr.  Mill  himself  as  a  philosophical 
writer,  that  he  fails  at  times  to  grasp  the  real  drift  and 
meaning  of  a  statement  or  doctrine  which  he  is  opposing, 
and  so  raises  a  false  issue.  Instances  of  this  occur 
repeatedly  in  his  examii\ation  of  Hamilton.  Thus,  for 
example,  be  goes  on  page  after  page  with  all  manner 
of  supposition,  doubt,  and  conjecture  as  to  what  can 
be  the  possible  meaning  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  when 
he  affirms  the  relativity  of  our  knowledge ;  and,  after 
involving  the  matter  in  all  possible  confusion,  concludes 
that  he  cannot  have  meant  anything  worth  the  trouble 
of  asserting — that  too,  after  having  himself  quoted  a 
passage  in  which  Hamilton  expressly,  and  with  the 
utmost  precision,  tells  us  just  what  he  does  mean  by 
the  expression.  ^^  In  this  proposition,"  says  Hamilton, 
"  the  term  relative  is  opposed  to  the  term  absolute;  and 
therefore,  in  saying  that  we  know  only  the  relative,  I 
virtually  assert  that  we  know  nothing  absolute,  — 
nothing  existing  absolutely,  that  is,  in  and  for  itself, 
and  without  relation  to  us  and  our  faculties."  He 
goes  on  to  say,  that  were  our  senses  and  faculties  of 
perception  indefinitely  multiplied,  still  our  whole  knowl- 
edge would  be,  as  now,  only  of  the  relative.  Of 
existence  in  itself  we  should  still  know  nothing.    '^  We 

1  Examination  of  Mill,  p.  890. 
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should  still  appreheud  existence  only  in  certain  special 
modes,  only  in  certain  relations  to  onr  faculties  of 
knowledge." 

Nothing  can  be  plahier  than  this  —  nothing  truer. 
Tet  Mr.  Mill  professes  to  be  entirely  lost  in  the  Tain 
endeavor  to  comprehend  in  what  possible  sense  Hani- 
ilton  can  use  the  term  "  relatiTity  of  knowledge."  For 
does  not  Hamilton  also  teach  in  plainest  terms  that 
there  are  certain  qualities  of  matter;  to  wit,  extension 
and  the  other  primary  and  essential  attributes,  which 
we  know  immediately  and  as  they  arc  in  themselves  — 
not  merely  by  their  effects  on  us  ?  If  so,  how  is  such 
knowledge  relative  ?  But  Hamilton  himself  answers, 
"In  saying  that  a  thing  is  known  in  itself,  I  do  not 
mean  a  thing  is  known  in  il^  absolute  existence,  that  is, 
out  of  relation  to  us.  To  know  a  thing  in  itself,  or  itnme- 
diately,  is  an  expression  I  use  vierely  in  contrast  to  the 
knowledge,  of  a  thing  in  representation,  or  mediately." 
The  words  which  we  have  taken  the  liberty  to  italitaze 
in  the  above  passage,  and  tliat  previously  cited,  ^how, 
as  clearly  as  it  is  possible  for  language  to  show  any- 
thing, precisely  what  Hamilton  means  by  "  relativity 
of  knowledge  "  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  "  the  knowledge 
of  a  thing  as  it  is  in  itself"  on  tho  other;  and  it  re- 
quires no  little  ingenuity  to  twist  the  two  into  any  real, 
or  even  apparent  inconsistency. 

Mr,  Mill  quotes  these  very  passages,  but  on  the  very 
next  page  tells  us  with  all  assurance  and  eomplaceucy, 
that  "if  what  we  perceive  and  cognize  is  not  merely  a 
cause  of  our  suggestive  impressions,  but  a  thing  pos- 
sessing in  its  own  nature  and  essence  a  lung  list  of 
properties,  extension,  etc.,  all  perceived  as  essential 
attributes  of  the    thing  as   objectively  existing 
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t  am  willing  to  believe  that  in  affirming  this 
EUowledge  to  be  entirely  relative  to  self,  such  a  thinker 
as  Sir  William  Hamilton  had  a  meaning;  but  I  havo 
no. small  difficulty  in  discovering  what  it  isl"'  We 
can  hardly  conceive  how  a  mind  of  ordinary  sagacity 
and  acumen  could  find  any  such  difficulty ;  but  while 
it  is  not  for  us  to  question  the  fact,  in  the  face  of  his 
own  positive  assertion,  that  he  really  cannot  tell  what 
Sir  William  Hamilton  means  in  tiie  above  statements, 
it  becomes  a  serious  question  whether  a  mind  so  pecu- 
liarly constituted  is  precisely  fitted  to  sit  in  judgment 
89  a  critic  on  a  system  like  Hamilton's,  or,  in  fact,  on 
any  system  of  metaphysical  pliilosophy, 

A  like  instance  of  confusion  of  thought  occurs  in  liis 
critique  on  ITiimilton'n  doctrine  of  the  Infinite  and  the 
solute,  as  against  Cousin;  in  which  he  persistently 
kitutes  the  concrete  expressions,  "  an  Infinite," 
►' Absolute,"  in  place  of  tlio  alKtract,  "iAe  Iiifimte," 
[  Absolute,"  and  proceeds  to  argue  the  case  aa  if 
'  were  synonymous ;  whereas  the  whole  matter 
8  ou  precisely  this  difference. 

s  is  the  more  remarkable  inasmuch  aa  he  himself 
!'  correctly  states  tlie  real  question  at  issue,  and 
i'  deliberately  proceeds  to  siibstitute  and  discuss  in 
place  an  entirely  different  question,  "The  ques- 
tion is,"  lie  says,  "  whether  wo  have  a  direct  intuition 
of  '  tlie  Infinite,*  and  '  the  Absolute,'  Mr.  Cousin  main- 
taining that  we  have.  Sir  William  Hamilton  that  we 
have  not ;  that  the  Infinite  and  the  Absolute  are  incon- 
ceivable to  us,  and,  by  consequence,  unknowable."^ 
Tliat  is  precisely  the  question.     And  yet,  in  reviewing 
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tlie  arguments  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  for  tlie  position 
which  lie  maintains,  the  very  first  remark  of  Mr,  Mill 
"  that  most  of  them  lose  their  application  hy  simply 
Buhstitutiiig  for  the  melaphysical  abstraction  'the  Ab- 
solnto,'  the  more  intelligible  concrete  expression  '  some- 
thing absolute. '"^  Indeed  they  do!  "It  is  these 
unmeaning  abstractions,  however,  these  muddles  of 
self-contradiction,  which  alone  our  author  has  proved 
against  Cousin  and  others,  to  be  unknowable.  He  has 
shown  without  difficulty  that  we  cannot  know  the 
Infinite  or  the  Absolute.  Ho  has  not  shown  that  we 
cannot  know  a  concrete  reality  as  infinite  or  as  abso- 
lute." '  This  latter,  we  reply,  was  not  what  Cousin 
b.beld;  Cousin's  doctrine  is  not  that  wo  may  know  a 
I  concrete  being  as  infinite  and  absolute,  bnt  that  we 
may  know  "the  Infinite"  and  "  (Ae  Absolute,"  —  as 
Mill  himself  had  just  before  correctly  stated.     And  if 

1  Hamilton  has  shown  this,  then  he  has  shown  precisely 
what  he  undertook  to  show. 
This  misconception  of  the  matter  at  issue,  and  con- 
^siou  of  things  that  diSer,  runs  through  the  entire 
chapter,  and  re-appears  at  every  step  of  the  argument. 
Thus  in  regard  to  the  negative  character  of  our  notions 
of  the  Infinite  and  Absolute:  "This  is  quite  true  of 
the  senseless  abstraction  'Me  Infinite.'  That  indeed 
is  purely  negative;  but  in  place  of  'the  Infinite,'  put 
the  idea  of  '  something  infinite '  —  in  other  words, 
change  the  very  proposition  which  Hamilton  is  refuting 
— ''  and  the  argument  collapses  at  once.' "  *  Verily  so ! 
Tliis  mistake  is  one  into  which  McCosli  has  also  fallen, 
who  cites  with  approval  the  views  of  Mill,  as  above, 
and  pronounces  them  to  be'  safer,  and  in  some  respects 


■  Examination  ot  Hsmlllnn.  1.  p.  SB,    *  Ibid,  1.  p.  1 


T,  than  those  of  UamiUon !  "  ^  No  doubt  we  can 
oouccive  of  something  uiGuitc,  or  of  a  being  of  infitiite 
perfection,  as  McCot^h  and  Mill  assort;  but  that  is  not 
to  conceive  of  "  tlie  liifinito." 

6.  There  is  yet  another  respect  in  which  the  erroneous 
tendency  of  Mr.  Mill's  philosophy  is  manifest,  ta  whiuli 
ttt  present  we  cau  merely  allude.  Wo  refer  to  its 
ilogical  bearings.  Wliile  professing  to  leave  the 
lie  subject  of  natural  tiieology  untouched,  and  au 
1  question,  it  seems  to  us  really  to  undermiue  some 
of  its  essential  principles.  Tlie  niattor  has  been  well 
staLeii  by  Dr.  McCosh :  "  It  is  clear  that  many  of  the 
proofs  cannot  be  advanced  by  those  who  accept  his 
iry.  The  argument  from  catholic  consent  can  have 
Talae  on  such  a  system.  That  derived  from  the 
:al  faculty  in  man,  so  much  insisted  on  by  Kant 
and  Chalmers,  is  no  longer  available,  when  it  is  to  be 
allowed  that  the  moral  kw  has  no  place  in  our  consti- 
d  that  our  moral  sentiments  are  generated  by 
ior  feelings  and  associated  circumstances.  But 
lie  tells  us  the  design  argument  '  would  stand 
iactly  where  it  does.'  I  doubt  much  whether  this  is 
the  case.  I  see  no  principles  left  by  Mr.  Mill  suiEcient 
to  enable  us  to  answer  the  objections  which  have  been 
urgod  against  it  by  Uitme.  Kant  is  usually  reckoned 
ns  having  been  successful  in  showing  that  the  argument 
fruui  design  involves  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect. 
We  see  an  order  and  an  adaptation  in  nature  which 
ore  evidently  effects,  and  we  look  for  a  cause.  lias 
Ur.  Hill's  doctrine  of  causation  left  this  proof  un- 
touclied  ?  Suppose  that  we  allow  to  him  that  there  is 
nothing  iu  an  effect  which  of  itself  implies  a  cause; 
■  Ueftnce  of  Fnndnmcnlal  Truth,  p.  T3. 
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that  even  wlieu  we  know  tliat  tliere  is  a  eausc,  no  light 
is  thereby  thrown  ou  the  nature  of  that  cause;  that 
the  causal  relation  is  simply  that  of  invariable  antece- 
dence withiu  the  limits  of  our  esperienee ;  and  that 
beyond  our  experience  tliere  may  be  events  without  a 
cause, —  I  fear  that  tlie  ai^mnont  is  left  without  a 
foundation."  ^ 

Mr.  Mill  is  himself  of  the  opinion  that  a  belief  in  an 
overruling  Providcnee  and  a  personal  God  is  by  no 
moans  essential  to  religion  or  to  the  practical  govern- 
ment of  human  conduet.  In  his  latest  worlt,  a  critique 
on  the  positive  pliilosophy  of  Comta,  he  liolds  the  fol- 
lowing language:  "Though  conscious  of  being  in  an 
extremely  small  minority,  we  venture  to  think  that  a 
religion  may  exist  without  belief  in  a  God,  and  that  a 
religion  witliout  a  God  may  be,  even  to  Christians,  an 
iustructivo  and  profitable  object  of  contemplation."  " 

Mr.  Mill,  liowever,  would  not  be  understood  as  deny- 
ing tlie  existence  of  the  Divine  Being,  or  his  providen- 
tial and  moral  government.  He  would  leave  all  this 
an  open  question  in  philosophy,  and  censures  M.  Comte 
for  unwisely  and  unnecessarily  encumbering  the  posi- 
tive philosophy  witti  a  religious  prejudice,  by  avowing 
the  opinion  that  mankind,  when  properly  instructed, 
"  would  cease  to  refer  the  constitution  of  nature  to  an 
intelligent  will,  or  to  believe  at  all  in  a  Creator  and 

Supreme  Governor  of  the  world It  is  one  of 

Comte'a  mistakes  that  he  never  allows  of  open  ques- 
tions," says  Mill.  "  The  positive  mode  of  thought  is 
not  necessarily  a  denial  of  tlie  sxipernatnral ;  it  merely 
throws  back  that  question  to  the  origin  of  things.  If 
the   universe  had   a   beginning,  its  beginning,  by  the 
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very  conditions  of  the  case,  was  supernatural;  the 
laws  of  nature  cannot  account  for  their  origin.  The 
positive  philosopher  is  free  to  form  his  opinion  on  this 
Bubject  according  to  the  weight  he  attaches  to  the 
analogies  which  are  called  works  of  design,  and  to  the 
general  traditions  of  the  human  race.  The  value  of 
tliese  evidences  is  indeed  a  question  for  positive  philos- 
ophy ;  but  it  is  not  one  on  which  positive  philosophers 
must  necessarily  be  agreed." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  on  which  side  of  this 
open  question  Mr.  Mill  himself  stands  —  whether  in  his 
opinion  the  universe  had  a  beginning  and  a  beginner 
or  not  On  this  he  gives  us  no  light,  but  only  informs 
us  that  if  we  see  fit  to  believe  in  a  God,  we  can  do  so 
without  necessarily  renouncing  or  coming  into  conflict 
with  philosophy ;  though  for  himself  he  does  not  con- 
sider such  a  belief  at  all  essential  to  religion. 

In  his  Treatise  on  Liberty  he  speaks  in  high  terms 
of  the  doctrines  and  precepts  of  Christ,  but  pronounces 
them  incomplete  as  a  system  of  ethics  for  the  world. 
Ho  thmks  that  "  many  essential  elements  of  the  highest 
morality  are  not  provided  for,  nor  intended  to  be  pro- 
vided for,  in  the  recorded  deliverances  of  the  Founder 
of  Christianity,  and  which  have  been  entirely  thrown 
aside  in  the  system  of  ethics  erected  on  the  basis  of 
tliose  deliverances  by  the  Christian  church.  And  this 
being  so,  I  think  it  a  great  error  to  persist  in  attempt- 
ing to  find  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that  complete  rule 
for  our  guidance  which  its  Author  intended  to  sanction 
and  enforce,  but  only  partially  to  provide.  I  believe 
that  other  ethics  than  any  which  can  be  evolved  exclu- 
sively from  Christian  sources  must  exist  side  by  side 
with  Christian  ethics  to  produce  the  moral  regenera- 
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tioii  of  inaiikiiid,"^  As  au  instance  of  this  deficiency, 
lia  specifics  the  duty  which  wo  owe  to  tlie  state  as  one 
■which  in  the  Christian  ethics  "  ie  scarcely  noticed  or 
acknowledged"!  We  fear  Mr.  Mil!  has  not  studied 
the  Christian  etiiics  as  carefully  as  he  might,  or  he 
■would  hardly  have  ventured  such  an  assertion. 

Such,  then,  is  the  philosophy  of  Mr.  Mill  in  its 
religious  bearings.  While  not  denying  the  doctrine  of 
the  divine  existence  and  the  great  truths  of  the  Chris- 
tian system,  it  neither  gives  nor  professes  to  givo  us 
any  aid  in  establishing  these  truths.  The  best  it  can 
do  is  to  leave  the  whole  matter  of  the  divine  existence 
and  the  divine  government  of  the  world  an  open  ques- 
tion ;  while  it  silently  undermines  and  rejects  some  of 
the  strongest  arguments  by  which  these  positions  have 
hitherto  been  maiutaincd.  For  itself,  it  does  not  con- 
sider it  at  all  essential  to  the  interests  of  religion  and 
the  moral  culture  of  the  race  that  these  truths  should 
be  maintained  or  believed.  There  may  be  a  religion, 
efficient  for  all  practical  purposes,  without  a  God.  If 
admitted,  the  Christian  system  is  ethically  incomplete 
and  insnl^cient,  requiring  to  he  supplemented. 

We  have  noticed  in  the  preceding  pages  some  of  the 
defects  of  Mr.  Mill's  system,  as  it  strikes  us.  To  sum 
up  the  matter  in  a  few  words ;  He  gives  ns  a  philosophy 
without  fii'st  principles,  a  cosmology  without  a  material 
■world,  a  psychology  without  a  soul,  and  a  theology 
without  a  God. 

But  it  is  time  to  notice  in  turn  the  errors  ( 
Bystera  wliich  Mr.  Mill  so  strenuously  opposes. 

1  Libert]-,  pp.  91,  B-2, 
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DEFECTS   OF  HAMILTON. 

There  are,  it  must  be  conceded,  certain  errors  and 
incousisteucies,  not  so  much  of  the  system  of  Hamilton, 
for  they  are  not  essential  to  that,  as  of  the  individual 
thinker;  which  are  to  be  regretted  nevertheless  as 
defects,  more  or  less  serious,  in  the  philosophical  specu- 
lations of  this  remarkable  man.  Some  of  these  have 
been  pointed  out  by  Mr.  Mill,  some  of  them  previously 
by  other  writers. 

1.  Hamilton's  theory  of  causation ;  this  we  cannot 
but  regard  as  essentially  defective.  He  attributes  this 
idea  to  the  mind's  inability  to  conceive  the  absolute 
commencement  of  anything,  the  absolute  beginning  of 
existence,  or  its  absolute  end.  The  belief  that  every 
event  has  a  cause,  instead  of  being  a  special  principle 
of  our  nature,  an  intuition  of  the  mind,  arises,  according 
to  this  view,  ^'  not  from  a  power,  but  from  an  impotence 
of  mind."  We  regard  this  theory,  and  the  reasoning 
by  which  it  is  sustained,  as  wholly  unsatisfactory  and 
erroneous.  We  do  not,  in  fact,  as  Hamilton  supposes, 
conceive  the  Deity  as  in  creation  evolving  existence  out 
of  himself,  but  rather  as  calling  it  into  being  out  of 
nothing.  True,  we  cannot  comprehend  this,  nor  even 
represent  it  to  ourselves  in  thought  as  taking  place,  but 
it  is  our  idea  of  what  does  occur  in  creation,  it  is  what 
we  understand  by  that  term.  We  deny  that  there  is 
any  such  impotence  of  the  mind  as  that  referred  to ; 
and  we  deny  Uiat  if  there  wore  it  would  adequately 
account  ior  that  principle  of  the  human  mind  which 
leads  it  everywhere  and  always  to  demand  a  cause  for 
every  event. 

To  resolve  this  principle,  as  Hamilton  does,  into  an 
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iiiabilily  to  conceive  an  absolute  beginning,  is  a  dk 
unTorlunate  solution  of  the  problem,  since  according  to 
one  of  tlic  established  maxims  of  this  philosophy,  that 
may  bo  true  which  is  to  us  inconceivable,  and  so  there 
may  be,  after  all,  such  a  thing  as  absolute  beginning 
of  existence,  or,  iu  the  Hamiltoniau  sense,  events 
without  a  cause.  There  is  no  certitude,  then,  of  a_ 
first  cause,  only  an  inability  on  our  part  to  conceive 
events  uncaused ;  which  inability,  however,  is  uo  pi 
that  such  events  do  not  occur. 

2.  Nor  can  we  regard  the  Hamiltouiau  theory  of  the 
will  as  more  satisfactory  than  his  account  of  the  pi-in- 
ciple  of  causation.  The  two  theories  in  fact  stand  very 
closely  connected.  For  tJie  same  reason  above  men- 
tioned, namely,  that  we  cannot  conceive  an  actual 
commencement,  it  is  also  impossible,  says  Hamilton, 
to  conceive  a  free  volition,  for  that  would  be  a  volitiou 
without  a  cause,  au  absolute  commencement.  We 
have,  however,  the  testimony  of  consciousness  in  favor 
of  freedom,  and  so  accept  tiie  fact  while  admitting  it  to 
he  inconceivable.     To  this  view  of  the  matter  we  wholly 

>ject.  A  free  volition  is  not  a  volition  without  a 
Lse,  nor  is  it  in  any  way  or  for  any  reason,  a  tiling 
luceivablc.     It  is  wholly  a  false  idea  of  freedom  to 

ineeive  of  it  as- something  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
of  cause,  inconsistent  with  the  influence  of  motives, 
inconsistent  with  any  influence,  tendency,  inclination 
whatever,  for  or  against  a  given  object.  Nothing  can 
be  more  absurd  or  more  contrary  to  fact  than  such  a 
conception  of  freedom.  Yet  it  is  throughout  Sir 
William  Hamilton's  idea.  Free-will  is  inconceivable, 
lie  maintains,  first  and  chiefly,  as  already  stated,  for 
that  it  supposes  a  volition  without 
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that  is  an  absolute  beginning,  which  is  inconceivable, 
and  furthermore,  for  the  additional  reason  that  the  will 
is  determined  by  motives,  and  "  a  determination  by 
motives  cannot  to  our  understanding  escape  fi*om 
necessitation." 

It  is  of  no  use  to  reply,  with  Reid  and  other  advo- 
cates of  free-will,  that  motives  are  not  of  the  nature  of 
causes,  that  they  influence^  but  do  not  cause  or  deter- 
mine, the  mind's  actiou.  "  If  motives  influence  to 
action,"  replies  Hamilton,  "  they  must  co-operate  in 
producing  a  certain  efiect  upon  the  agent,  and  the 
determination  to  act,  and  to  act  in  a  certain  manner, 
is  that  effect."  They  are  therefore  causes,  and  cause 
is  necessity.  Against  this  idea  of  what  constitutes 
freedom  we  earnestly  and  stoutly  protest,  as  wholly 
unfounded  and  untrue  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  The 
thing  really  inconceivable  is  not  the  doctrine  of  free- 
will, but  how  such  an  idea  of  freedom  as  that  now 
described  could  ever  come  to  be  entertained  by  a  mind 
?o.  clear  and  penetrating  as  Sir  William  Hamilton's.^ 
Such  swely  is  not  the  freedom  to  which  consciousness 
test^iftes,  ^ni.,  vhich  our  moral  accountability  demands. 
The  voUtlQns  of  which  our  consciousness  testifies,  that 
they  are  ft'ee,  are  vot  yolitip^is  uncaused  and  unde- 
termined, but  suqIi,  as  the  ipincj  has  itself  put  forth  in 
the  full  and  free  exercise  of  its  pwu  powers,  in  view  of 
motives,  and  the  manifold  influences  that  surround  it, 
and  constitute  the  circumstances  of  its  action.  Under 
these  influences  the  mind  acts,  aud  acts  as  it  does, 
but  still  with  full  power  and  consciousness  of  power  to 
an  opposite  choice.  This  is  all  the  freedom  we  know 
anything  of  in  pousciousness,  and  such  freedom  is  per- 

1  It  mij^t  ^  cf^)cedec|J  however,  that  in  this  he  was  but  following  Kant. 


fectly  conceivable,  because  matter-of-fact  and  constantly 
xecnrriiig  history. 

But    Hamilton   will   have   it   that   these   influences 
which   lead   the  mind   to  act  as  it  does  are  veritable 
causes,  and   not  merely  reasons  of  the  mind's  action, 
and  as  causes  are  of  the  nature  of  necessity.     "  On  the 
supposition  that  the  sum  of  influences  (motives,  dispo- 
Eitious,  and  tendencies)  to  volition  A  is  equal  to  twelve, 
and  the  sum  uf  influences  to  counter-volition  B  equal 
to  eight,  can  we  conceive,"  he  asks,  "  tliat  the  deter- 
mination  of  volition   A   should   not   be  necessary?" 
Tliat,  we  reply,  is  precisely  what  we  can  and  do  coii- 
coire.     Actual,  tlie  volition  A  may  be,  and  will  be,  in 
,    the  case  supposed  —  actual,  but  not   necessary.     Tho 
'   certainty  of  an  event  and  the  necessity  of  an  event  are 
[  two  different  things, — a  distinction  constantly  overlooked 
by  Hamilton  in  common  with  Mill  and  most  writers  of 
'    the  necessitarian  school,  as  well  as  many  of  tlio  advo- 
'   catea   of  free-will.     The   certainty  of  au   action  may 
result  from  the  impossibility  of  its  not  occurring,  in 
'   which  case  the  act  is  one  of  necessity ;  or  it  may  result 
I  from  other  causes,  in  which  case  there  is  uo  necessity. 
kin  the  case  supposed,  whore  tho  influences  which  tend 
no   volition   A  greatly  preponderate,  it   may  he  quite 
Bpert^n  that  A  and  not  B  will  be  ttio  actual  choice  of 
Hihe  mind;  but  still  witlt  no  impossibility  of  choosing  B ; 
nn  the  contrary  a  distinctly  recognized  and  fctt  possi- 
Kbility  of  it ;  therefore  no  necessity. 
I     We   have   long  felt   that   an   intelligent   and   valid 
ftdefence  of  the  doctrine  of  free-will  is  utterly  impossible 
Mwi  any  such   ground,  and  any  such  notion  of  what 
Ijreedom  is,  as  that  assumed  by  Pir  William  Hamilton. 
Ut  was  by  no  means  difficult  for  an  antagonist  so  acate 
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as  Mr.  Mill,  following  in  his  wake  and  adopting  his 
premises,  —  understanding  by  freedom,  as  he  does, 
the  entire  absence  of  any  such  thing  as  cause  or  influ- 
ence, whether  of  motive,  disposition,  character,  or  any 
other  source ;  and  by  necessity  all  connection  of  voli- 
tion with  any  preceding  cause,  motive,  or  influence 
whatever,  —  with  these  ideas  and  concessions  as  to  the 
nature  of  freedom  and  necessity,  nothing  was  easier, 
we  say,  than  for  Mr.  Mill  to  show  that  there  is  no 
ground  for  the  doctrine  of  liberty  to  stand  upon,  and 
tliat  the  arguments  of  Hamilton  in  defence  of  free-will 
are  inconclusive  and  untenable.^ 

3.  There  are  some  other  matters  of  less  importance 
in  which  we  cannot  but  think  the  positions  of  Hamilton 
erroneous.  His  theory  of  the  general  conditions  which 
determine  the  existence  of  pleasure  and  pain ;  namely, 
that  these  emotions  are  the  result,  the  one  of  the  spon- 
taneous and  unimpeded  exertion  of  conscious  power, 
the  other  of  tlie  overstrained  or  repressed  exertion  of 
such  power,  —  is  an  explanation  of  the  matter  which, 
however  applicable  to  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  intel- 
lectual and  physical  activity,  will  by  no  means  apply 
to  the  much  larger  class  of  painful  and  pleasurable 
feelings  which  are  organic  and  passive.  This  Mill  has 
acutely  shown  by  reference  to  the  sense  of  taste,  as 
exercised  on  objects  sweet  or  acrid  or  bitter ;  all  which 
equally  answer  the  conditions  of  the  theory,  but  by 
no  means  produce  equally  pleasurable  results.^ 

The  theory  of  unconscious  mental  modifications, 
while  it  may  very  probably  be  true,  seems  to  us  hardly 
established  by  the  arugments  which  Hamilton  gives  in 

1  See  note  (B.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
t  SKAmination  of  Hamilton,  pp.  257-259, 


favor.  The  instances  to  whicL  he  refers  as  evidences 
such  modification  may  quite  as  readily  be  explained 
on  the  hypotliesis  of  Stewart,  that  the  missing  trains  of 
thought  were  once  present  in  consciousness,  but  have 
subsequently  been  forgotten. 

Again,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  application  of  tlie  term  "consciousness" 
to  denote  the  knowledge  of  objects  external  to  self,  as 
well  as  of  what  passes  within  tlie  mind,  it  is  certainly 
inconsistent  to  maintain,  as  lie  does,  that  "  conscious- 
ness comprehends  every  cognitive  act,  in  other  words, 
whatever  wo  are  not  conscious  of,  tliat  we  do  not 
know,"  and  still  to  deny  that  in  an  act  of  memory  we 
have  a  consciousness  of  the  past.  If  consciousness  is 
limited  to  immediate  knowledge,  exclusive  of  the  past 
and  llie  absent,  then  it  is  not  true  that  it  comprehends 
every  cognitive  act.^ 

A  similar  inconsistency,  as  Tdr.  Hill  is  not  slow  to 
discover,  occurs  in  the  definition  of  logic  as  "the 
science  of  the  laws  of  thought  as  thought,"  or,  "  the 
science  of  tlie  necessary  forms  of  thought,"  while  at  the 
Bame  time,  as  subsequently  explained,  the  laws  ili 
I  question  prove  to  bo  not  necessary  laws  at  all,  but 
I  Buch  as  may  be  violated  at  pleasure  —  not  necessary  to 
'all  thought,  hilt  only  to  all  valid  or  correct  thought.* 

Many  of  these  iiiconsistcncios  and  discrepancies  which 
Mr.  Mill  has  enumerated  arc  doubtless  owing  to  the  fiict 
that  the  different  parts  of  bis  system  are  net  carefully 
adjusted  to  each  other.  It  is,  as  Masson  has  expressed 
it,  "  a  philosophy  of  imperfect  junctions.  One  doctrine 
pursued  at  one  time  does  not  always  meet  or  lead  into 
another  pursued  at  another  time,  or  seem  as  if  it  could 
I  >  ExamiDatlon  of  Hamlllon,  I.  p.  114.  *  Ibid.  ii.  pp.  114,  IIS. 
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meet  or  lead  into  it."  Mr.  Mill  compares  this  character- 
istic of  the  system  to  what  might  happen  in  the  operation 
of  tunnelling  Mount  Genis,  were  the  workmen  simulta- 
neously approacliing  from  each  end  to  tunnel  past  each 
other  in  tho  dark,  instead  of  meeting  exactly   in  the 
middle.     One  cause  of  this  incompleteness  may  have 
been,  as   Mr.  Mill  himself  suggests,  ^\  the  enormous 
amount  of  time  and  mental  vigor,  which  he  expended 
in  mere  philosophical  erudition,  leaving,  it  may  be  said, 
only  the  remains  of  his  mind  for  the  real  business  of 
thinking."     In  part  also  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  his 
Lectures,  hastily  written  in  the  first  instance,  had  not 
the  benefit  of  his  own  revision  and  publication,  but  were 
edited  by  Professors  Veitch  and  Mansel  after  his  death. 
Meanwhile,  during  the  twenty  years  which  followed,  his 
system  was  becoming   more  thoroughly   matured  and 
more  carefully  elaborated,  his  notes  and  dissertations 
appended  to  his  edition  of  Beid  were  published,  contain- 
ing his  ripest  and  maturest  thoughts,  not  always  coin- 
ciding, however,  in  form  and  phraseology,  not  always 
perhaps  in  idea  and  doctrine,  with  his  earlier  views  as 
expressed  in  the  Lectures.     Had  he  lived  to  revise  his 
own  works  for  publication,  much   of  this  imperfect 
adjustment  would  doubtless  have  been  remedied. 

In  conclusion,  while  we  would  by  no  means  deny  or 
overlook  the  faults  of  Sir  William  Hamilton  as  a  philos- 
opher, some  of  which  we  have  now  indicated,  we  cannot 
regard  them  as  essential  to,  nor  at  all  destructive  of,  his 
general  system.  On  the  contrary,  his  main  positions  are 
right,  and  abundantly  capable  of  defence,  notwithstand- 
ing the  errors  in  question ;  while,  on  tlie  other  hand, 
the  position  of  his  critics  and  antagonists  are  funda- 
mentally erroneous.     It  has  been   said  of  him,  with 
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entire  justicp,  by  one  who,  wliile  admiiing,  takes  the 
liberty  to  differ  freely,  that  "  Dotwitlistanding  incon- 
gruities in  some  parts  of  bis  system,  he  has  furnished 
more  valuable  coutributious  to  speculative  philosophy 

tiioii  any  other  British  writer  iii  thb  century 

More  thau  any  other  Eugtishman,  Scotcliman,  or  Irisl> 
man  for  the  last  two  centuries,  be  has  wiped  away  tlie 
r«pi'oacb  from  Brilisli  pliilosophy,  tliat  it  is  narrow  aud 
in»ular.  For  years  past  ordinary  autliors  have  seemed 
learned,  and  for  years  to  come  will  seem  learned,  by 
drawing  from  liis  stores,"  As  regards  the  iuilueoco  of 
his  speculative  system  over  British  thoiiglit,  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  point  to  the  fact  that  llie  chairs  of  philoEOphy 
in  three,  at  least,  out  of  four  ScottiKh  universities  are 
filled  by  liis  disciples,  viz.  Professor  Fraser  of  £dia- 
burgh,  Veitch  of  Glasgow,  and  Baynes  of  St.  Andrews; 
while  McCosh  of  Queen's  College,  Belfast,  is  in  the 
main  Hamiltonian,  and  Mansel  of  Oxford  decidedly  6o; 
while  among  the  great  wiiters  as  well  as  sciiolars  of 
Great  Britain  not  a  few  names  of  eminence  are  on  the 
lit.t  of  his  disciples  —  among  the  number,  that  of  Dr. 
John  Cairues  of  Berwick-upon-Tweed,  and  of  Mneson, 
not  the  least —  with  whose  words  of  glowing  tribute  to 
the  master,  we  close  tliis  sketch. 

"  Although  Hamilton  is  no  more  in  the  midst  of  us 
Ilamiltonianism  is  not  defunct.  But  why  should  I  say 
Hamiltonianism?  All  our  Biitisb  speculative  thought, 
iu  every  corner  where  intellect  is  still  receptive  and 
fresh,  has  been  affected,  at  least  posthumously,  by  the 
influence  of  that  massive  man  of  the  bold  look  and  the 
clear  hazel  eye,  whose  library  lamp  might  have  been 
1  nightly,  a  few  years  ago,  by  late  stragglers  in  ouo 
of  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  bunmig  far  into  the  n 
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when  tne  rest  of  the  city  was  asleep.  Oh,  our  miser- 
able judgments  !  Here  was  a  man  probably  unique  in 
Britain  ;  but  Britain  was  not  running  after  him,  nor 
thinking  of  him,  but  was  occupied,  as  she  always  is,  and 
always  will  be,  with  her  temporary  concerns  and  her 
riflF-raff  of  temporary  notabilities.  And  now  one  has  to 
dig  one's  way  to  the  best  of  him  through  the  small  type 
Columns  of  perhaps  the  most  amorphous  book  ever 
isnied  from  the  British  press.  But  some  have  done  this 
wIk)  had  no  inducement  to  do  so,  except  their  love  of 
ideas,  wherever  they  were  to  be  found.  Mill  and  Bain, 
wlio  are  fundamentally  opposed  to  Hamilton's  Transcen- 
dentalism, and  Spencer,  who  is  certainly  not  a  Hamilton- 
ian,  all  acknowledge  their  respect  for  Hamilton,  and  the 

obligations  of  British  thought  to  his  labor But 

try  liim  by  any  standard.  What  a  writer  he  was !  What 
strength  and  nerve  in  his  style ;  what  felicity  in  new  phi- 
losophical expressions  !  Throw  that  aside,  and  try  him 
even  in  respect  of  the  importance  of  his  eflFects  on  the 
national  thought.  Whether  from  his  learning,  or  by 
reason  of  his  independent  thinkings,  was  it  not  he  that 
hurled  into  the  midst  of  us  the  very  questions  of  meta- 
physics, and  the  very  forms  of  those  questions,  that  have 
become  the  academic  theses  everywhere  in  this  British 
age,  for  real  metaphysical  discussion  "  ?  ^ 

1  Becent  British  Philosophy,  pp.  217,  252. 
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NOTES. 


NoTB  A.  -~Page  92. 

The  essential  features  of  Mr.  Mill's  system  are  qoite  accuratelj 
portrayed  in  the  following  humorously  sarcastic  lines  from  Blacks 
wood  for  August  1866 : 

"  His  system  by  some  very  shallow  is  reckoned, 
Three  facts,  or  three  fallacies,  fill  up  his  cast : 
Sensation  comes  first,  recollection  is  second, 
And  then  expectation,  the  third  and  the  last. 
We  feel  something  present 
That's  painful  or  pleasant ; 
We  repeat  or  recall  it  by  memory's  skill : 
What  happened  before,  sir. 
We  look  for  once  more,  sir. 
And  that's  the  whole  soul  of  the  great  Stuart  Mill. 

"  At  a  glimpse  of  things  real  we  never  arrive, 
Nor  at  any  fixed  truth  we  try  to  explore. 
In  some  different  world  two  and  two  may  make  five, 
Though  appearances  here  seem  to  say  they  make  four. 
Our  mental  formation 
Has  small  operation ; 
The  mind  —  if  we  have  one  —  is  passive  and  still  • 
We  are  ruled  by  our  senses. 
Through  all  our  three  tenses, 
Past,  present,  and  future,  says  great  Stuart  Mill. 


"  What's  called  right  and  wrong,  sir, 

Is  just  an  old  song,  sir ; 
Ne'er  tell  me  of  duty,  good  actions,  or  ill ; 

Being  usefiil  or  not,  sir. 

Determines  the  lot,  sir ; 
So  Bentham  found  out,  and  so  thinks  Stuart  MiU. 


w 
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NoTB  B.  — Page  109. 

In  common  with  Edwards  and  most  necessitarians,  Mr.  Mill  un- 
derstands by  necessity  simple  certainty  of  an  event,  the  sure  and 
invariable  connection  of  a  volition  with  its  appropriate  moral  cause 
in  the  shape  of  motive  or  influence ;  necessity  in  any  other  sense  he 
distinctly  disclaims.  "  A  volition,"  he  says,  *'  is  »  moral  effect  which 
follows  the  corresponding  moral  causes  as  certainly  and  invariably 
as  physical  effects  follow  the  physical  causes.  Whether  it  must  do 
so,  1  acknowledge  myself  to  be  entirely  ignorant,  be  the  phenome- 
non moral  or  physical ;  and  I  condemn  accordingly  the  word  neces- 
sity as  applied  to  either  case.  All  I  know  is  that  it  always  docs." 
And  again :  "  If  necessity  means  more  than  this  abstract  possibility 
of  being  foreseen ;  if  it  means  any  mysterious  compulsion,  apart  from 
simple  invariability  of  sequence,  I  deny  it  as  strenuously  as  any 
one"  (Examination  of  Hamilton,  Vol.  ii.  pp.  281,  300). 


III. 


THE  MORAL  PACULTT.^ 

The  subject  proposed  is  one  of  which  it  would  not 
be  easy  to  decide  which  is  the  greater,  the  importance 
or  the  difficulty.  Its  importauce  is  seen  in  the  fact 
that  it  concerns,  at  once,  the  psychologist  who  would 
explain  the  laws  of  the  human  mind ;  the  moralist 
who  would  propound  a  system  of  ethical  truth ;  the 
theologian  who  would  base  his  doctrines  on  a  correct 
philosophy  of  mind  and  of  morals ;  and,  more  than  all, 
the  individual  man  who  seeks  to  conform  in  the  prac- 
tical government  of  the  conduct  to  the  dictates  of  his 
moral  nature.  Its  difficulty  is  apparent  from  the  fact 
that  it  has  for  so  long  a  period  employed  the  energies 
of  the  ablest  minds,  giving  rise  to  so  many  questions, 
so  many  discussions,  by  so  many  writers,  with  conclu- 
sions so  diverse. 

In  entering  upon  the  investigation  of  this  subject 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  raise  the  preliminary  inquiry, 
as  to  the  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man.  That 
we  do  possess  the  power  of  making  moral  distinctions, 
that  we  do  discriminate  between  the  right  and  the 
wrong  in  human  conduct,  is  an  obvious  fact  in  the 
history  and  psychology  of  the  race.  Consciousness, 
observation,  the  forms  of  language,  the  literature  of 

1  From  Uie  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  April,  1856,  Vol.  xiii.  No.  50. 
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the  world,  the  usages  of  society,  all  attest  and  con- 
firm this  truth.  We  are  conscious  of  the  operation  of 
this  principle  in  ourselves  whenever  we  contemplate 
our  own  conduct  or  that  of  others.  We  find  ourselves, 
involuntarily  and  as  by  instinct,  pronouncing  this  act 
to  be  right ;  that,  wrong.  We  recognize  the  obligation 
to  do,  or  to  have  done,  otherwise.  We  approve,  or 
condemn.  We  are  sustained  by  the  calm  sense  of  that 
self-approval,  or  cast  down  by  the  fearful  l^ti'ength  and 
bitterness  of  that  remorse.  And  what  we  find  in  our- 
selves we  observe  also  in  others.  In  like  circumstances 
they  recognize  the  same  distinctions  and  exhibit  the 
same  emotions.  At  the  story  or  the  sight  of  some 
flagrant  injustice  and  wrong,  the  child  and  the  savage 
are  not  less  indignant  than  the  philosoplier.  Nor  is 
this  a  matter  peculiar  to  one  age  or  people.  The  lan- 
guages and  the  literature  of  the  world  indicate  that 
at  all  times,  and  among  all  nations,  the  distinction  be- 
tween right  and  wrong  has  been  recognized  and  felt. 
The  TO  Slxaiov  and  to  koXov  of  the  Greeks,  the  honestum 
and  the  puUhrum  of  the  Latins,  are  specimens  of  a 
class  of  words  to  be  found  in  all  languages,  the  proper 
use  and  significance  of  which  is  to  express  the  distinc- 
tions in  question. 

Since,  then,  we  do  unquestionably  recognize  moral 
distinctions,  it  is  clear  that  we  have  a  moral  faculty. 
For  a  faculty  is  simply  the  power  of  doing  something ; 
imd  if  we  find  ourselves  in  possession  and  use  of  the 
power  we  conclude  that  we  have  the  faculty. 

Without  further  consideration  of  this  point  we  pass 
at  once  to  the  investigation  of  the  subject  itself.  Our 
inquiries  relate  principally  to  the  nature  and  authority 
of  this  faculty.     On  these  points  it  is  hardly  necessary 
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to  Bay,  great  difference  of  opinion  bas  existed  among 

philosophers  and  theologians,  and  grave  questions  have 

arisen.     What  is  this  faculty  as  exercised  —  a  j'ldg- 

^  ment,  a  process  of  reasoning,  or  an  emotion  ?     Does  it 

I  belong  to  the  rational,  or  sensitive  part  of  our  nature 

-  to  the  domain  of  intellect,  or  of  feeling,  or  both  ? 

'  What  is  the  source  and  origin  of  these  ideas  ?     How 

^  come  we  by  them  ?     What  constitutes,  in  what  consists, 

I  the  right  and  the  wrong  of  actions  —  what  is  the  differ- 

,  eiico  ?     What  is  the  ground  of  our  oUigation  to  do,  or 

not  to  do,  any  given  thing?     What  is  the  value  and 

I  corrcctnces  of  our  moral  perceptions,  and  especially  of 

tliat  verdict  of  approbation  or  censure  which  we  pass 

upon  oursolvea  and  others,  according  as  the  conduct 

conforma  to  or  violates  recognized  obligation?     Such 

,  are  some  of  the  questions  which  have  arisen  respectuig 

the  nature  and  authority  of  conscience, 

A  careful  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  consci^ice. 
with  a  view  to  determine  the  several  elements  or 
mental  processes  that  constitute  its  operation,  and  then 
a  careful  examination  of  those  several  elements  in  their 
order,  may  aid  us  in  the  solution  of  tliese  questions. 


ANALYSIS  OF  AN   ACT  OF  CONSCIENCE. 


Whenever  the  conduct  of  intelligent  and  rational 
beings  is  made  the  subject  of  contemplation,  whether 
the  act  thus  contemplated  be  our  own,  or  anothers,  and 
whether  it  be  an  act  already  performed,  or  only  pro- 
posed, we  arc  cognizant  of  certain  ideas  awakened  in 
tlie  mind,  and  of  certain  impressions  made  upon  it. 

First  of  all,  the  act  contemplated  strikes  us  as  r 
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or  wrong.  This  involves  a  double  element— -an  idea, 
and  a  perception  or  judgment.  The  idea  of  right  and 
its  opposite  are,  in  the  mind,  simple  ideas,  and  therefore 
indefinable.  In  the  act  contemplated  we  recognize  the 
one  or  the  other  of  tiiese  simple  elements,  and  pro- 
nounce it,  accordingly,  a  right  or  a  wrong  act.  This 
is  simply  a  judgment,  a  perception,  an  exercise  of  the 
understanding. 

No  sooner  is  this  idea,  this  cognition,  of  the  rightness 
or  wrongness  of  the  given  act,  fairly  entertained  by  the 
inind,  than  another  idea,  another  cognition,  presents 
itself,  given  along  with  the  former,  and  inseparable 
from  it,  viz.  that  of  obligation  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  the 
given  act;  the  ought  and  the  ought  not — also  simple 
ideas,  and  indefinable.  This  applies  equally  to  the 
future  and  to  the  past,  to  ourselves  and  to  others :  I 
ought  to  do  the  thing ;  I  ought  to  have  done  it  yester- 
day. He  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  do,  or  to  have  done 
it.  This,  like  the  former,  is  an  intellectual  act,  a  per- 
ception or  cognition  of  a  truth,  of  a  reality,  for  which 
we  have  the  same  voucher  as  for  any  other  reality  or 
apprehended  fact,  viz.  the  reliability  of  our  mental 
{acuities  in  general,  and  the  correctness  of  their  opera- 
tion in  the  specific  instance. 

There  follows  a  third  element,  logically  distinct,  but 
chronologically  inseparable,  from  the  preceding:  the 
cognition  of  merit  or  demerit  in  connection  with  the 
deed,  of  good  or  ill  desert,  and  the  consequent  approval 
or  disapproval  of  the  deed  and  the  doer.  This  also 
is  an  intellectual  perception,  an  exercise  of  judgment, 
giving  sentence  that  the  contemplated  act  is,  or  is  not, 
meritorious,  and  awarding  praise  or  blame  accordingly. 

This  completes  the  process.    I  can  discover  nothing 
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ill  tlie  opcralion  of  my  mind,  in  view  of  moral  action, 
whicii  doca  not  resolva  itself  iuto  some  one  of  these 
elements. 

Viewed  iu  themselves,  these  are  strictly  intellectual 
operations;  the  recognition  of  the  right,  the  rect^niliou 
of  obligation,  tlie  perception  of  good  or  ill  desert,  are 
all  properly  acts  of  the  intellect.  Each  of  these  cog- 
nitive acts,  however,  involves  a  corresponding  action  of 
the  sensibilities.  The  perception  of  the  riglit  awakens 
in  the  pure  and  virtnous  mind  feelings  of  pleasure, 
admiration,  love.  The  idea  of  obligation  becomes,  iti 
its  turn,  through  the  awakened  sensibilities,  an  impulse 
and  motive  to  action.  Tlie  recognition  of  good  or  ill 
desort  awakens  feelings  of  esteem  and  complacency,  or 
the  reverse  ;  fills  the  soul  with  sweet  peace,  or  stiuge  it 
with  sharp  remorse.  All  tliesc  tilings  must  be  recog- 
nized and  included  by  the  psychologist  among  the 
phenomena  of  conscience.  These  emotions,  however, 
are  based  on,  and  grow  out  of,  tlie  hitellectual  acts 
already  named,  and  are  to  be  viewed  as  an  incidental 
and  subordinate,  though  by  no  means  unimportant, 
part  of  the  iihole  process.  When  wc  speak  of  con- 
science or  tlie  moral  faculty,  we  speak  of  a  power,  a 
faculty,  and  not  merely  a  feeling  or  susceptibility  of 
being  affected.  It  is  a  cognitive  power,  liaviug  to  do 
^rith  realities,  recognizing  real  distinctions,  and  not 
merely  a  passive  play  of  the  sensibilities.  It  is  aual- 
<^us  to  the  power  of  memory,  which  gives  us  the 
actual  past ;  of  perception,  wliicli  gives  the  actual 
present  as  external  and  material ;  of  imagination, 
which  gives  us  the  ideal.  Like  these,  it  lias  its  own 
proper  sphere  and  province,  logically  distinct  from  all 
others.    Like  these,  it  brings  before  us  what  we  s 
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not  otlierwise  know.     It  is  simply  the  mind's  power  of 
recognixiug  a  certain  class  of  truths  and  i-elations.     Afta 
Eucli,  we  claim  for  it  a  place  among  llie  stricllj  cogoj 
live  powers  of  the  mind,  ajnoiig  the  faculties  that  hav£ 
to  do  with  the  perception  of  trutli  and  reality. 

This  is  a  point  of  some  importance  If,  with  certaifll 
writers,  we  make  the  moral  faculty  a  mutter  of  merl 
feeling,  overlooking  the  intellectual  perceptions  on 
wbich  tbia  feeling  is  based,  we  overlook  and  leave  oud 
of  the  account  the  chief  elements  of  the  process.  Tin 
moral  faculty  is  uo  longer  a  cognitive  power,  no  longer, 
iu  truth,  a  faculty.  Tlic  distinctions  which  it  seems  to 
recogmie  are  merely  sul^ecUvti ;  impressious,  feelings, 
to  which  there  may,  or  may  not,  he  a  corresponding 
reality.  We  have  at  least  no  evidence  of  any  sucli 
reality.  Siicli  a  view  subtracts  the  very  foundation  of 
morals.  Our  feelings  vary ;  hut  right  and  wrong  do 
not  vary  with  our  feelings.  They  are  objective  realities, 
and  not  sul^ective  phenomena.  As  sucli  the  mind,  by 
virtiue  of  the  natural  powers  with  wliich  it  is  endowed 
by  the  Creator,  recognises  thom.  Tlie  power  liy  which 
it  does  this  we  call  tho  moral  /cu^y ;  just  as  we  call 
ils  power  to  take  cognizance  of  another  class  of  trutlis 
and  relations,  viz.  the  beautiful,  its  aeathaic  faculty. 
Iu  riew  of  these  truths  and  relations,  as  thus  perceived, 
certaiu  feelings  are  in  either  case  awakened,  and  tlieeo 
eutotions  may  with  propriety  he  regarded  as  pertaining 
tOgUid  part  of  the  phenomena  of  conscience  and  of  taste. 
Full  lliBcussion  of  either  of  these  faculties  will  Include 
tbo  action  of  the  sensibilities :  but  iu  neitlier  case  will 
a  true  jisycliology  resolve  the  faculty  into  the  feeling, 
^0;  mathematician  experiences  a  certain  feeling  of 
{flight  in  perceiving  the  relation  of  liues  and  angles; 
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but  the  power  of  perceiTing  that  relation,  the  faculty 
by  which  the  mind  takes  cognizance  of  such  truth,  is 
not  to  be  resolved  into  the  feeling  that  results  from  it. 

As  the  result  of  our  analysis,  we  obtain  the  following 
elements,  as  involved  in  and  constituting  an  operation 
of  the  moral  faculty : 

I.  The  mental  perception  that  a  given  act  is  right  or 
wrong. 

II.  Tlie  perception  of  obligation  with  respect  to  the 
same,  as  right  or  wrong. 

III.  The  perception  of  merit  or  demerit,  and  tlie 
consequent  approbation  or  censure  of  the  agent,  as 
doing  the  right  or  the  wrong  thus  perceived. 

Accompanying  these  intellectual  perceptions,  and 
based  upon  them,  are  certain  corresponding  emotions, 
varying  in  intensity  according  to  the  clearness  of  the 
mental  perceptions  and  the  purity  of  the  moral  nature. 

As  we  proceed  now  to  discuss,  more  in  detail,  these 
various  elements  which  the  preceding  analysis  has 
furnished,  the  several  questions  already  suggested  will 
naturally  present  themselves  for  consideration. 

As  to  the  perception  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions, 
it  will  be  in  place  to  inquire :  What  is  the  origin  of 
such  perception  on  our  part;  whence  we  derive  our 
ideas  of  right  or  wrong ;  how  we  come  to  make  such 
a  distinction. 

As  to  the  element  of  obligation,  it  will  be  in  place  to 
inquire  what  is  the  ground  of  such  obligation 

As  to  the  decision  of  approval  or  condemnation,  it 
will  be  pertinent  to  consider  what  is  the  value,  and 
what  the  power,  of  such  verdict. 

To  these  points,  accordingly,  our  attention  will  bo 
mainly  directed  as  we  proceed  to  examine,  one  by 
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one,  in  tlioir  order,  the  Boveral  mental  processes  now 
indicated. 

I.  The  Perception  qf  an  Act  aa  Right  or  Wrong. 

Wlien  we  direct  our  attention  to  any  given  instance 
of  the  conduct  and  voluntary  action  of  any  intelligent 
and  rational  being,  we  not  unfrcquently  find  ourselves 
pronouncing  upon  its  character  as  a  right  or  wrong  act 
Especially  is  this  the  case  when  tlio  act  contemplated  is 
of  a  marked  and  unusual  character.  The  question  at 
once  arises.  Is  it  right?  Or,  it  may  be,  without  the 
consciousness  of  even  a  question  respecting  it,  our 
decision  follows  instantly  upon  the  mental  apprehension 
of  the  act  itself:  this  thing  is  right,  this  thing  is  wrong. 
Our  decision  may  be  correct  or  incorrect ;  our  percep- 
tion of  the  real  nature  of  the  act  may  be  clear  or 
obscure ;  it  may  make  a  stronger  or  a  weaker  impres- 
sion on  the  mind,  according  to  our  mental  habits,  the 
tone  of  our  moral  nature,  and  the  degree  to  which  we 
have  cultivated  the  moral  faculty.  There  may  be 
minds  so  degraded,  and  natures  so  perverted,  that  the 
moral  character  of  an  act  shall  be  quite  mistaken,  or 
quite  overlooked  in  many  cases  ;  or  when  perceived,  it 
shall  make  little  impression  on  them.  Even  in  such 
minds,  however,  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong  still  finds 
a  place,  and  the  understanding  applies  it,  though  not . 
perhaps  always  correctly,  to  particular  instances  of 
human  conduct.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  mind  possessing  ordinary  endowments,  those  de- 
grees of  reason  and  intelligence  which  nature  usually 
bestows,  is  destitute  of  this  idea,  or  fails  altogether  to 
apply  it  to  its  own  acts,  and  those  of  others. 

But  whence  come  these  ideas  and  perceptions  —  their 
originr?    How  is  it,  why  is  it,  that  we  pronounce  an 
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act  right  or  wrong,  when  once  fairly  apprehended? 
How  come  we  by  these  notions  ?  The  fact  is  admitted ; 
the  explanations  vary.  By  one  class  of  writers  our 
ideas  of  tins  nature  have  been  ascribed  to  education 
and  Jashion ;  by  another,  to  legal  restriction,  human  or 
divine.  Others,  again,  Tiewiiig  these  ideas  aa  the 
offspring  of  nature,  have  assigned  them  cither  to  the 
opei-atioii  of  a  special  sense,  given  for  this  Rpecific  pur- 
pose, as  the  eye  for  vision ;  or  to  the  joint  action  of 
certain  associated  emotions ;  wliile  others  regard  them 
as  originating  in  an  exercise  of  judgment,  and  others 
still  as  natural  intuitions  of  the  mind,  or  reason  exer- 
ciscd  on  subjects  of  a  moral  nature. 

Tlie  main  question  is,  Are  these  ideas  naiural,  or 
artificial  and  acquired?  If  the  latter,  are  they  the 
result  of  education,  or  of  legal  restraint  ?  If  the 
foi-mer,  are  they  to  be  referred  to  the  senaSnlities,  aa 
the  result  of  a  special  sense,  or  of  association,  or  to  the 
intellect,  as  the  result  of  the  faculty  of  judgment,  or  as 
intuitions  of  reason  ? 

1.  Come  they  from  educaiion  and  imitation  ?  So 
Locke,  Paley,  and  others  have  supposed.  Locke  was 
led  to  take  this  view  by  tracing,  as  he  did,  alt  simple 
ideas,  except  those  of  our  own  mental  operations,  to 
sensation,  as  their  source.  Tliis  allows,  of  course,  no 
place  for  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  which,  accord- 
ingly, he  concluded,  cannot  be  natural  ideas,  but  must 
be  the  result  of  education. 

Now  it  is  to  be  conceded  that  education  and  fashion 
are  powerful  instruments  in  the  culture  of  the  mind. 
Their  influence  is  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating 
the  causes  that  shape  and  direct  the  opinions  of  men 
and  the  tendencies  of  an  age.     But  they  do  not  account 
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for  the  origin  of  anything.  This  has  been  ably  and 
clearly  shown  by  Dugald  Stewart,  in  answer  to  Locke ; 
and  it  is  a  sufficient  answer.  Education  and  imitation 
both  presuppose  the  existence  of  moral  ideas  and  dis- 
tinctions —  the  very  things  to  be  accounted  for.  How 
came  they  who  first  taught  these  distinctions,  and  they 
who  first  set  the  example  of  making  such  distinctions, 
to  be  themsdvea  in  possession  of  these  ideas  ?  Whence 
did  ihey  derive  tKem  ?  Who  taught  them^  and  set  them 
the  example  ?  This  is  a  question  not  answered  by  the 
theory  now  under  consideration.  It  gives  us,  therefore, 
and  can  give  us,  no  account  of  the  origin  of  the  ideas 
in  question. 

2.  Do  we  then  derive  these  ideas  from  legal  restrict 
turn  and  enactmeTd?  So  teach  some  able  writers. 
Laws  are  made,  human  and  divine,  requiring  us  to  do 
thus  and  thus,  and  forbidding  such  and  such  things, 
and  hence  we  get  our  ideas  originally  of  right  and 
wrong. 

If  this  be  so,  then  previous  to  all  law  there  could 
have  been  no  such  ideas,  of  course.  But  does  not  law 
presuppose  the  idea  of  right  and  wrong?  Is  it  not 
biiilt  on  that  idea  as  its  basis?  How  then  can  it 
originate  that  on  which  itself  depends,  and  which  it 
presupposes?  The  first  law  ever  promulgated  must 
liave  been  either  a  just  or  an  unjust  law,  or  else  of  no 
moral  character.  If  the  latter,  how  could  a  law  which 
was  neither  just  nor  unjust  have  suggested  to-  the 
subjects  of  it  any  such  ideas  ?  If  the  former,  then  these 
qualities,  and  the  ideas  of  them,  must  have  existed  prior 
to  tlie  law  itself,  and  whoever  made  the  law,  and  con- 
ferred on  it  its  character,  must  have  had  already  m  his 
own  mind  the  idea  of  the  right,  and  its  opposite.    It  is 
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evident  that  we  canuot.  in  tliis  vaj,  account  fur  the 
origin  of  tlie  ideas  in  question.  We  are  no  nearer  tlie 
solution  of  the  problem  titan  before. 

In  opposition  to  tlie  views  now  considered,  we  must 
regard  tlie  ideas  in  question  as  directly,  or  indirectly, 
tlie  work  of  untura,  and  the  result  of  our  constitution. 
The  question  still  remains,  however,  In  whicli  of  tlie 
several  ways  indicated  does  tliis  result  take  place  ? 

8.  Shall  we  attribute  these  ideas  to  a  apfcutt  »eme? 
This  is  tlie  view  taken  by  Uutcheson  and  iiis  followers. 
Ascribiug.  with  Locke,  all  our  simple  ideas  to  seusa- 
tiou,  but  not  content  witli  Locke's  tlieory  of  moral 
distinctions  as  the  result  of  education,  he  sought  to 
account  for  them  by  eulai^iug  the  sphere  of  sensation, 
and  introducing  a  now  sense,  whose  specific  office  is  to 
take  cognisance  of  sucli  distincdons.  The  tendency  of 
this  theory  is  evident.  While  it  derives  the  idea  of 
right,  aud  its  opposite,  from  our  natural  constitution, 
and  is  so  far  preferable  to  either  of  the  preceding 
theories,  still,  in  assigning  tlicm  a  place  among  the 
sensibilities,  it  sooms  to  make  morality  a  more  sentU 
matt,  a  matter  of  feeling  merely,  an  impression  made 
on  our  sentient  nature  —  a  mere  subjective  affair  —  as  ' 
color  and  taste  are  impressions  made  on  our  organs  of 
sense,  and  not  pro|)erly  qualities  of  bodies.  As  tliese 
affections  of  the  sense  do  not  exist  independently,  but 
only  relatively  to  us,  so  moral  distinctions,  according 
to  this  view,  are  merely  subjective  affections  of  our 
minds,  and  not  independent  realities. 

Hume  accedes  to  this   general  view,  and  carries  it 

out  to  its  legitimate  results,  making  morality  a  mere 

I   relation  between  our  natui'e  and  certain  objects,  end 

I  not  an  independent  quality  of  actions.     Virtue  and 
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vice,  like  color  aud  taste,  the  bright  and  the  dull,  the 
sweet  and  the  bitter,  lie  merely  in  our  sensations. 

These  sceptical  views  had  been  advanced  long  pre- 
yiouslj  by  the  sophists,  who  taught  that  man  is  the 
measure  of  all  things,  that  things  are  only  what  they 
seem  to  us. 

It  is  true,  as  Stewart  has  observed,  that  these  views 
do  uot  necessarily  result  from  Hutcheson's  theory,  nor 
were  they  probably  held  by  him;  but  such  is  the 
natural  tendency  of  his  doctrine.  The  term  sense,  as 
employed  by  him,  is  in  itself  ambiguous,  and  may  be 
used  to  denote  a  mental  perception;  but  when  we 
speak  of  a  sense,  we  are  understood  to  refer  to  that  part 
of  our  constitution, which,  when  affected  from  without, 
gives  us  certain  sensations.  Thus  the  sense  of  hearing, 
the  sense  of  vision,  the  sense  of  taste,  of  smell,  etc.  It 
is  in  this  way  that  Hutcheson  seems  to  have  employed 
the  term,  and  his  illustrations  all  point  in  this  direction. 
He  was  unfortunate,  to  say  the  least,  in.  his  use  of 
terms,  and  in  his  illustrations ;  unfortunate,  also,  in 
having  such  a  disciple  as  Hume  to  push  his  theory  to 
its  legitimate  results. 

If  by  a  special  sense  he  meant  only  a  direct  percep- 
tive power  of  the  mind,  then,  doubtless,  Hutcheson  is 
right  in  recognizing  such  a  faculty,  and  attributing  to 
it  tlie  ideas  under  consideration.  But  that  is  not  the 
proper  meaning  of  the  word  sense,  nor  is  that  the  sig« 
uification  attached  to  it  by  his  followers.  But  if  he 
means  by  sense,  what  the  word  itself  would  indicate, 
some  adaptation  of  the  sensibilities  to  receive  impres- 
sions from  things  without,  analogous  to.  that  by  which 
we  are  affected  through  the  organs  of  sense,  then, 
(1)  It  is  not  true  that  we  have  any  such  special  faculty. 
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There  is  no  evideiitie  of  it;  nay,  facts  contradict  it. 
There  is  no  sucli  uniformity  of  moral  impression  or 
sensation  as  ought  to  manifest  itself  on  this  supposition. 
Men's  eyes  and  ears  are  much  alike  in  their  activity, 
the  world  over.  That  which  is  wliito  or  red  to  one  is 
not  black  to  another  or  green  to  a  third ;  tliat  which  is 
sweet  to  one  is  not  sour  or  bitter  to  another.  At  least, 
if  snch  variatiouB  occur  they  are  the  result  only  of 
some  unnatural  and  unusual  condition  of  the  organs. 
But  it  is  otherwise  with  the  operation  of  the  so-called 
special  sense.  While  all  men  have  probably  some  idea 
of  right  and  wrong,  there  is  the  greatest  possible 
variety  in  its  application  to  particular  instances  of 
I  conduct.  What  one  approves  as  a  virtue,  another 
I     condemns  as  a  crime. 

I  Nor  (2)  have  we  any  need  to  call  iu  the  aid  of  a 
I  special  sense  to  give  us  ideas  of  this  kind.  It  is  not 
I  true,  as  Locke  and  Hutcheson  believed,  that  all  our 
\  ideas,  except  those  of  our  own  mental  operations  or 
I  consciousness,  are  derived  ultimately  from  sensation. 
I  We  have  ideas  of  the  true  and  tlie  beautiful,  ideas  of 
I  cause  and  effect,  of  geometrical  and  arithmetical  rela- 
I  tions,  and  various  other  ideas,  which  it  would  be  diffi- 
■  cult  to  trace  to  the  senses  as  their  source,  and  which, 
I  equally  with  the  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  would 
I  require  in  that  case  a  special  sense  for  tlieir  production. 
P(  4.  Shall  we  then  adopt  the  view  of  that  class  of 
I  ethical  writers  who  account  for  the  origin  of  these  ideas 
I  by  i\iQ  principle  of  association?  Such  men  as  Hartley, 
I  Mill,  Mackintosh,  and  others  of  that  stamp,  are  not 
I  lightly  to  he  set  aside  in  the  discussion  of  such  aques- 
T  tiou.  Tlieir  view  is  that  the  moral  perceptions  are  the 
I  result  of  certain  combined  aatecedent  emotlone,  sucli 
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as   gr&titude,  piety,  resentment,  etc.,  wliich  relate  to 
the  dispositions  and  actions  of  voluntary  agoots,  and 
which  very  easily  and  naturally  come  to  be  transfeiTed 
from  the  agent  liimself  to  the  action  in  itself  considered, 
t  to  the  disposition  which  prompted  it ;  forming,  when 
|bii&  transferred  and  associated,  what  we  call  tlie  moral 
leliiigs  and  perceptions.     Just  as  avarice  arises  from 
the  original  dci^ire,  not  of  money,  but  of  the  things 
wliich  money  can  procure  ;  whicli  desire  comes  eventu- 
ally to  be  transferred  from  the  objects  themselves  to 
the  means  and  instrument  of  procuring  them  ;  and,  as 
sympathy  arises  from  the  transfer  to  others  of  the  feel- 
ings which  iu  like  circumstances  agitate  our  own  bosoms, 
80,  in  like  manner,  by  the  principle  of  association,  tlie 
feelings  which  naturally  arise  m  view  of  the  conduct  of 
^^  Others  are  transferred  from  the  agent  to  the  act,  from 
^HUie  enemy  or  the  benefactor  to  the  injury  or  the  faene- 
^^^bction,  which  acts  stand  afterward  by  themselves  as 
^^B|)ject6  of  approval  or  condemnation.     Hence  the  dis- 
^^BBsition  to  approve  all  benevolent  acts,  and  to  condemn 
^^Hpe  opposite,  which  disposition,  thus  formed  and  trans- 
^^^rrcd,  is  a  part  of  conscience.     So  of  other  elementary 
emotions. 

It  will  be  perceived  that  this  theory,  which  is  indebted 
chieSy  ta  Mackintosh  for  its  completeness  and  scientiiic 
form,  makes  conscience  wholly  a  matter  of  sentiment 
and  feeling ;  standing  in  this  respect  on  the  same  ground 
)itll  the  theory  of  a  special  sense,  and  liable  in  part 
t  the  same  objections.  Hence  the  name  sentimentcd 
kA,  often  employed  to  designate  collectively  the  ad- 
ierents  of  each  of  these  views.     While  the  theory  now   , 

aight  Uien  seem  to  offer  a  plausible  account 
(  the  manner  in  which  our  moral  sentiments  arise,  it 
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does  not  account  for  the  origin  of  our  ideas  and  perv-ep- 
tions  of  moral  rectitude.  Now  the  moral  faculty  is  not 
mere  sentiment.  There  is  an  iutellecUial  perception 
of  one  thing  as  right  and  another  as  wrong;  and  the 
question  now  before  us  is :  Whence  comes  tliat  percep- 
tion, and  the  idea  on  which  it  is  based  ?  To  resolve  the 
whole  matter  into  certain  transferred  and  associated 
emotions,  is  to  give  up  the  inherent  distinction  of  right 
and  wrong  as  qualities  of  actions,  and  make  virtue  and 
vice  creations  of  the  sensibility,  the  play  and  product 
of  the  excited  feelings.  To  admit  the  perception  and 
idea  of  the  right,  and  ascribe  their  origin  to  antecedent 
emotion,  is  moreover  to  reverse  the  natural  order  and 
law  of  psychological  operation,  which  bases  emotion  on 
perception,  and  not  perception  on  emotion.  We  do 
not  first  admire,  love,  hate,  and  then  perceive,  but  the 
I  reverse. 

The  view  now  uuder  consideration,  wliile  it  seems  to 
[resolve  the  moral  faculty  into  mere  feeling,  thus  malc- 
[  ing  morality  wholly  a  relative  affair,  makes  conscience 
[.itself  an  acquired  rather  than  a  natural  faculty,  a  sec- 
ondary process,  a   transformation  of  emotions,  rather 
than  itself  an  original  pnnciple.     It  does  it  moreover 
the  further  injustice  of  deriving  its  origin   from   the 
purely  selfish  principles  of  our  nature.     I  receive  a  favor 
"  an  injury,  hence  I  regard  with  certain  feclingB  of 
complacency,  or  tbe  opposite,  the  man  who  has  thus 
treated  me.     These  feelings  I  come  gradiiatly  to  trans- 
fer to,  and  asf<ociate  with,  the  act  in  itself  considered, 
and  this  with  other  acts  of  the  same  nature;  and  so  at 
last  I  come  to  have  a  moral   faculty,  and  pronouniie 
one  thing  right  and  another  wrong. 

This  view  is  quite  inadmissible ;  at  variance  with  fi 
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and  the  well-kiiown  laws  of  the  human  luiiid.  The 
moral  faculty  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  develop  itself.  It 
appears  lu  childhood,  maaifestiug  itself,  not  as  an  ac- 
quired and  secondary  principle,  the  result  of  a  compli- 
cated process  of  associated  and  transferred  emotion, 
requiring  time  for  its  gradual  formation  and  growth, 
but  rather  as  au  original  instinctive  principle  of  nature. 

Adam  Smith,  in  his  '^  Tlieory  of  Moral  Sentiments," 
has  proposed  a  view  which  falls  properly  under  the 
general  tlieory  of  association,  and  may  be  regarded  as 
a  modification  of  it.  He  attributes  our  moral  percep- 
tions to  the  feeling  of  aympaihy.  To  adopt  the  feelings 
of  another  is  to  approve  them.  If  those  feelings  are 
such  as  would  naturally  be  awakened  in  us  by  tlie  same 
objects,  we  approve  them  as  morally  proper.  Sympathy 
with  the  gratitude  of  one  who  has  received  a  favor  leads 
us  to  regard  the  benefaction  as  meritorious.  Sympa- 
thy with  the  resentment  of  an  injured  man  leads  us  to 
regard  the  injurer  as  worthy  of  punishment,  and  so  the 
sense  of  demerit  originates  ;  sympathy  with  tlie  feelings 
of  otliers  respecting  our  own  conduct,  gives  rise  to  self- 
approval  and  sense  of  duty.  Uulcs  of  morality  are 
merely  a  summary  of  these  sentiments. 

Whatever  credit  may  be  due  to  this  ingenious  writer 
for  calling  attention  to  a  principle  which  had  not  been 
sufficiently  taken,  into  account  by  preceding  philoso- 
phers, we  cannot  but  regard  it  as  an  insufficient  expla- 
nation of  the  present  case.  In  tlie  first  place  we  are 
not  conacioua  of  the  element  of  sympathy  in  the  decisions 
and  perceptions  of  the  moral  faculty.  We  look  at  a 
given  action  as  right  or  wrong,  and  approve  of  it  or 
condeum  it  on  that  ground^  because  it  is  right  or  wrong, 
not  because  we  sympathize  with  the  feelings  awakened 
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by  the  act  in  the  minds  of  otiicre.     If  the  pre 
Bupposed  intervened  between  our  knowledge  of  t 
and  our  Judgment  of  its  moratity ,  we  should  kn 
and  recognize  it  as  a  distinct  element.  4 

Furthermore,  sympathy,  like  other  emotiooe,  bal 
imperaiive  cliaracter,  and,  even  if  it  might  lie  supp< 
1o  suggest  to  the  mind  some  idea  of  moral  distiuoti 
cannot  of  itself  fiirnisi)  a  foundation  for  those  fed 
of  obligation  wliich  accompany  and  characteriad 
decisions  of  the  moral  faculty.  -j| 

But  more  than  this,  the  view  now  taken  makol 
standard  of  right  and  wrong  variable,  and  dependa^ 
the  feelings  of  men.  We  must  know  how  otherr^l 
and  feel,  how  the  thing  aficcts  them,  before  wq 
know  whether  a  given  act  is  right  or  wrong,  4 
performed  or  avoided.  And  then,  furthermoreJ 
feelings  must  agree  with  theirs  ;  there  must  be  sjl 
thy  and  harmouy  of  views  aad  feelings,  else  then 
will  not  follow.  If  anything  prevents  us  from  knm 
what  are  the  feelings  of  others  with  respect  to  am 
course  of  conduct,  or  if  for  any  reason  we  fail  t#| 
pathize  with  those  feelings,  we  can  have  no  consc* 
fin  the  matter.  As  those  feelings  vary  so  will  our  m 
rperceptions  vary.  We  have  no  fixed  standard.  Tl 
s  no  place  left  for  right,  as  such,  and  absolutely,  i 
Psympathy,  then  no  duty,  no  right,  no  morality. 

We  have,  as  yet,  found  no  satisfactory  exptal 
y  of  the  origin  of  our  moral  ideas  and  perceptions. 

a  not  to  be  the  result  of  education  and  imitM 
f  nor  yet  of  legal  enactment.  They  seem  to  be  nab 
ler  thau  artificial  and  acquired.  Yel 
e  them  to  the  action  of  the  sensitive 
t'ttature.    They  are  not  the  product  of  a  special  ^ 
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yet  of  the  combined  and  associated  action  of  certain 
itural  emotions,  much  less  of  any  one  emotion,  as 
Bympathy.     And  yet  they  are  a  part  of  our  nature. 
Place  man  wliero  you  will,  surround  liim  with  what 
iuflueuces   you  will,  you  still   find  in   liim,  to  some 
extent  at  least,  indications  of  a  moral  nature  ;  a  nature 
modified  indeed  by  circumstances,   but  never  wholly 
[iterated.     Kvidently  we   mnst   refer   the   ideas  in 
istion,  then,  to  tho  intellectual,  since  they  do  not 
long  to  tho  gcusitivo,  part  of  our  nature. 
o.  Are  they,  then,  the  product  and  operation  of  the 
faculty  of  Judgment !     But  the  judgment  does  not  orig- 
inate ideas.     It  compares,  distributes,  estimates,  decidea 
vbatclasB  and  category  a  thing  belongs,  but  creates 
1  have  in  mind  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  a  circle, 
So  soon  as  certain  figures  are  presented  to  the 
1  refer  them  at  once,  by  an  act  of  judgment,  to  the 
to  which  they  belong.     I  affirm  that  to  be  a  tri- 
le,  Uiis  a  circle ;  the  judgment   docs   this.      But 
judgment  does  not  furnish  my  mind  with  the  primary 
idea  of  a  circle.     It  deals  with   this   idea   already  in 
the  Diiud.     So  in  our  judgment  of  the  beauty  and  de- 
f<Hiiiity  of  objects.     The   perception  that  a  landscape 
or  painting  is  beautiful,  is,  in  one  sense,  an  act  of  judg- 
ment ;  but  it  is  an  act  which  presupposes  the  idea  of 
the  beautiful  already  in  the  mind  that  so  judges.     So 
alw  of  moral  distiuctions.     Whence  comes  the  idea  of 
right  and  wrong  which  lies  at  tho  foundation  of  every 
particular  judgment  as  to  the  moral  character  of  ac- 
tions?    This  is  the  quCEtiou  before  us  Btill  unanswered; 
to  this  there  remains  but  one  leply. 
6.  The  ideas  in  question  are  intuitive;  suggestions 
perceptions  of  reason.     The  view  now  proposed  may 
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bo  thus  stated  :  It  is  the  office  of  reason  to  discern  tha 
right  and  the  wrong,  as  well  as  the  true  and  the  false, 
the  beautiful  and  tlia  reverse.  Regarded  subjectively, 
as  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  right  and  wrong,  as 
well  as  beauty  and  its  opposite,  truth  and  its  opposite, 
are  simple  ideas,  incapable  of  analysis  or  definition — in- 
tuitions of  reason.  Regarded  as  objective,  right  and 
wrong  are  realities — qualities  absolute  and  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  tilings,  not  fictitious,  not  the  play  of 
human  fancy  or  human  fecliug,  not  relative  merely  to 
the  hnmao  mind,  but  independent,  essential,  univerEal, 
absolute.  As  such,  reason  recognizes  their  existence. 
Judgment  decides  that  rucIi  and  such  actions  do  possess 
the  one  or  the  other  of  these  qualities  —  &re>right  or 

•  wrong  actions.     There  follows  the  sense  of  obligation 

*  to  do  or  not  to  do,  and  the  consciousness  of  merit  or 
' '  demerit  as  wo  comply,  or  fail  to  comply,  with  the  same. 
''In  view  of  these  perceptions  emotions  arise,  hut  only 
''  as  based  upon  them.  The  emotions  do  not,  as  the  sen- 
\  timental  school  affirm,  originate  the  idea,  the  perception ; 
}'  biit  the  idea,  the  perception,  give  rise  to  the  emotions. 
fWe  are  so  constituted  as  to  feel  certain  emotions  in 
HTiew  of  the  moral  quality  of  actions,  Imt  the  idea  and 
■perception  of  that  moral  quality  must  precede,  and  it  is 
Pthe  office  of  reason  to  produce  this, 

I  There  are  certain  simple  ideas  which  must  be  re- 
i  garded  as  first  truths,  or  first  principles,  of  the  limaiui  • 
P  Understanding,  essential  to  its  operations, —  ideas  tiniver- 
rsal,  absolute,  necessary.  Such  are  the  ideas  of  personal 
f  existence  and  identity;  of  time  and  space,  as  conditions 
I  of  material  existence  ;  of  number,  cause,  and  ujatli&- 
Imatical  relation.  Into  this  class  fall  the  ideas  of  the 
fttruo,  Uie  beautiful,  the  right,  and  their  opposites.    Tlie 
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fundamental  maxims  of  reasoning  and  morals  find  here 
their  place. 

These  are  in  a  sense  intuitive  perceptions ;  not  strictly 
innate,  yet  connate ;  the  foundation  for  them  beuig  laid 
in  our  nature  and  constitution.  So  soon  as  the  mind 
reaches  a  certain  stage  of  development  they  present 
themselves.  Circumstances  may  promote  or  retard 
their  appearance.  They  depend  on  opportunity  to  fur- 
nish the  occasion  of  their  springing  up,  yet  they  are 
nevertheless  the  natural,  spontaneous  development  of 
the  human  soul,  as  really  a  part  of  our  nature,  as  are 
any  of  our  instinctive  impulses,  or  our  mental  attributes. 
They  are  a  part  of  that  native  intelligence  with  which 
we  are  ei^owed  by  the  Author  of  our  being.  These 
intuitions  of  ours,  are  not  themselves  the  foundation  of 
right  and  wrong ;  they  do  not  make  one  thing  right 
and  another  wrong ;  but  they  are  simply  tlie  reason 
why  we  bo  regard  them.  Such  we  believe  to  bo  the 
true  account  of  the  origin  of  our  moral  perceptions. 

We  have  directed  our  attention,  thus  far,  to  the  first 
of  the  several  elements  that  constitute  the  moral  faculty, 
viz.  the  perception  of  the  right  and  wrong  in  actions. 
We  proceed,  now,  to  discuss  the  second  of  these  elements 
or  mental  processes. 

II.  The  perc^tion  of  obligation. 

No  sooner  do  we  apprehend  a  given  act  as  right  or 
wrong,  than  we  recognize,  also,  a  certain  obligcUion 
resting  on  us  with  respect  to  that  act,  either  to  do,  or 
to  avoid,  the  same.  It  is  a  conviction  of  the  mind, 
inseparable  from  the  perception  of  the  right.  Given  : 
a  clear  perception  of  the  one,  and  we  cannot  escape 
the  other.  The  question  arises  here,  wJutt  is  the  ground 
oftliis  oroBT,  what  constUutea  it;  what  is  that,  in  any 


giveii  action,  that  imposes  on  me  the  obligati 
or  not  to  do,  tlie  same  ?     I  ought  to  do  tliis,  an^ 
Why  ought  ? 

Whatever  answer  we  may  give  to  this  quests 
must  come  back  ultimatelj  to  the  simple  positij 
ought,  because  it  is  right ;  the  Tightness  of  a  given  i 
constitutes  tlic  obligation,  on  our  part,  to  adhere 
^ame.  Given:  tlie  one;  given,  also,  the  other; 
question,  then,  What  constitutes  obligatiou  ? 
itself  into  this :  What  constitutes  right  ? 

This  ia  a  question  of  no  little  moment.  It  na 
ceived,  at  different  times,  and  from  different  wri 
widely  different  answers ;  and  these  various  aus 
constitute  so  many  different  theories  of  morals.  2 
lead  us  over  an  interesting  and  important  field  of  im 
involving  one  of  llie  deepest  and  most  difficult  prM 
in  the  whole  range  of  pliilosophy. 

This  is  altogelJier  a  distinct  questiou  from  titil 
already  discussed,  though  often  confounded  witl 
ethical  writers.  The  question  is  not,  now : 
our  ideas  of  right?  but,  Wliat  makes  right, 
right  itself?  It  is  quite  possible  that  what  is 
the  source  of  tlie  idea  of  right  may  not  be  the  & 
I  tion  of  right  itself.  I  derive  my  idea  of  time  fr 
cession  of  events,  my  idea  of  space  from  exti 
but  succession  does  not  constitute  time,  nor  exi 
Epace ;  on  the  contrary,  time  is  necessary  to  suco 
and  space  to  extension.  The  latter  prcsnpp^ 
formerj  and  could  not  be  witliont  them.  So  with ) 
to  moral  distinctions :  I  may,  or  may  not,  be  in 
for  the  idea  of  right,  as  it  exists  in  my  mind, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  right  itself. 

The  principal  theories  of  morals,  or  grounds  of 
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proposed  by  differeut  writers,  may  lie  reduced, 
perhaps,  to  these  four  ;  1.  Utility  ;  2.  Law  ;  3.  The 
nature  and  character  of  God ;  4.  The  et4?rnal  and  im- 
mutable nature  of  things.  Each  of  these  has  been 
regarded  as  the  true  ground  on  wliich  to  place  the 
distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the  consequent 
moral  obligation.  Tlie  two  former  of  these,  again,  have 
each  a  twofold  aspect :  Utility,  as  the  ground  of  right, 
may  denote  either  the  happiness,  the  pleasure  accruing 

I  a  given  course  {which  is  itself  a  species  of  utility), 
e  more  direct  advantage  resulting  from  it.  Or,  if 
laco  the  matter  on  tlie  ground  of  legal  enactment, 
aw  wliich  makes  tlie  right  and  the  wrong  may  be 
s  law,  or  it  may  be  God's, 
Q  hare,  then,  these  divergent  paths  opening  before 
aoh  proposing  to  conduct  to  the  true  solution  of 
our  problem,  each  trodden  by  many  a  mighty  man  iu 
the  domain  of  thought :  the  utilitarian  theory  with  its 
twofold  aspect,  the  pleasure  and  the  advantage  of  the 
tiling ;  the  legal  tlieory,  twofold  also,  as  of  liuman  or 
Divine  authority;  the  theory  which  makes  l\\e  Divine 
character  the  foundation  of  right;  and,  finally,  tliat 
whicli  bases  it  on  the  immutable  and  eternal  nature  of 
Uiitigs. 

Let  as,  then,  examine  these  several  theories  in  their 
order : 

1.  The  utilitarian.  Understanding  by  tliis  term,  in 
llw  first  place,  pleasure  rather  than  advantage,  the 
doctrine  is  this :  the  reason  why  we  pronounce  one 
tUing  right  rather  than  another,  is,  that  we  Qnd  the  ono 
act  Ui  1)0  attended,  uniformly,  with  pleasure  to  the  doer ; 
ihe  other,  with  pain  ;  ono  contributes  to  his  happiness, 
the  utimr  dell-acts  from  it.    Nov  the  pursuit  of  b&g 
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piiiess,  it  is  contended,  is  the  grand  motive  aiid  s|ri 

of  all  human  action  ;  and  if  it  be  once  established  *) 

the  actions  w))icli  we  call  right  are  such  as  invarii 

to   promote  our   liapjjines.s,  no  other  reason   need 

assigned  why  we  thus  regard  ttiem.     And    this,  1 

contended,  is  tlie  case.     If  we  select  any  instandl 

what  we  call  right  action,  we  find  it  to  be  an  aC 

which  is  accompanied  with  jileasurable  emotion.    • 

this  is  the  ground  of  our  approval,  the  reason  vh] 

pronounce  the  action  right.  < 

Now  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  to  do  right  b^ 

with  it  a  present  satisfaction  and  true  happiness,    i 

is  the  constitution  of  our   nature.     The  questtoil 

whether   this  tendency  to   pi-oduce  happiness  is  ^ 

makes  a  given  act  right.     Is  the  thing  right  becai 

produces  happiness  ?  or  does  it  promote  our  happi 

because  it  is  right?    Which   is   the   true  e^tateoH 

When  I  pronounce  some  past  act  of  my  life  to  be  >1 

and  approve  it  as  virtuous,  is  it  because  I  rcmeV 

tliat  it  gave  me  great  pleasure  ?  and  when  I  cltl 

tlie  fceUng  of  Kelf-reproach  aud  remorse  in  view  of! 

I  conduct,  is  it  on  the  grouud  that  the  given  actiod 

»]mpanied  with  unpleasant  and  painful  sensatioi 

The  simple  statement  of  the  question  would   i 

nfficient     We  feel,  instinclivoly,  that  our  decision 

[approval  rest  on  far  other  and  higiior  grounds.     VI 

!(ind   happiness  are  by  no  means  identical.     We*' 

Afferent  terms  for  them,  and  mean  different  thiDjj 

Tlie  one  cannot  be  resolved  into  the  otherj 

I  it  be  true  that  all  right  things  arc  pleasant,  it  doei 

1'fnllow  that  all  pleasant  things  are  right,  much  Icsd 

leir  pleasantness  makes   them  right.     Many  sfi 

ropensities  of  a  corrupt  nature,  the  iudulgei 
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which  is  attended  witli  present  gratification,  which  still 
are  evil  and  only  evil ;  and  in  their  pleasantness  con- 
sists the  very  strength  of  the  temptation  they  present. 
The  man  who  yields  to  the  force  of  such  temptations, 
however,  by  no  means  approves  the  course  that  he 
pursues.  He  goes  to  the  commission  of  the  wrong, 
not  with  a  conviction  that  he  is  doing  right,  but  under 
a  protest  from  his  conscience,  and  with  a  feeling  of  self- 
reproach  and  self-condemnation.  This  ought  not  to  be, 
according  to  the  theory  now  under  consideration.  He 
ought  rather  to  approve  his  conduct  on  the  ground  that 
he  was  seeking  therein  his  own  happiness ;  and  his 
self-approval  ought  to  rise  and  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  pleasure  he  receives. 

Nor  is  the  case  materially  altered  by  substituting  the 
happiness  of  others,  in  place  of  personal  happiness,  as 
the  ground  of  right.  Np  doubt  right  action  contributes 
to  the  happiness  of  the  community,  and  swells  the  sum 
total  of  the  world's  enjoyment ;  but  is  it  this  that  con- 
stitutes the  Tightness  of  the  act  ?  Is  the  noble  con- 
sciousness of  doing  right,  with  all  its  power  to  sustain 
tlie  spirit  of  a  man  under  the  pressure  of  the  heaviest 
calamities  and  the  gloom  of  the  darkest  hour  merely 
this :  the  conviction  that,  somehow,  in  consequence  of 
what  he  has  done,  men  will,  on  the  whole,  enjoy  them- 
selves better  ?  Independent  and  irrespective  of  all  such 
considerations,  is  there  not  a  far  nobler  satisfaction  in 
having  done  that  which  was  right,  in  itself  considered, 
and  for  its  own  sake  ? 

The  view  now  considered  was  the  distinctive  tenet 
of  the  ancient  Epicurean  philosophy ;  and  has  been  held 
in  later  times  by  Hume  and  Shaftesbury  in  England, 
and  by  their  followers  generally. 
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Considering  now  utility  as  denoting  advmUage  or 
exjiediency,  wo  come  iipon  somewhat  diflfereut  ground  ; 
capable,  lioweier,  of  attack  and  defence  by  essentially 
the  same  arguments.  In  fact,  the  former  view  may  be 
regarded  as  a  modirication  of  the  latter,  the  one  specific 
tlio  other  generic  in  its  form ;  pleasure  being  itself  a 
species  of  advantage,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  those 
wiio  make  it  the  rule  of  right.  Hence,  very  generally 
the  advocates  of  tlie  former  view  are  advocates  also  of 
tlie  latter.  Still  the  lattor  is,  of  the  two,  tho  broader 
and  liigher  ground. 

Solf-love,  according  to  ibis  view,  is  the  grand  motive 
of  human  action.  Men  do  what  they  think  for  their 
odvautago.  Now  it  is  found  by  experience  that  a  cer^ 
tain  conrse  of  conduct  is  for  the  advantage,  and  the 
opposite  for  the  disadvantage,  of  the  doer,  and  of  all 
concerned.  Hence  they  come  to  regard  the  one  course 
as  right,  and  to  be  pursued,  the  other  as  wrong,  and  to 
Ik)  avoided.  In  a  word  it  is  the  utility  or  expediency 
of  the  thing  that  constitutes  the  ground  and'  reason  of 
itx  righliiess.  Sncb  is  tlie  doctrine  of  Bentham  and  bis 
fnlhiwer!!. 

iWd  here  it  is  admitted  on  all  sides,  that  virtuous 
notion  does  contribute  to  the  advantage,  in  many  ways, 
uf  the  dour.  The  question  is,  whether  tliis  is  what  makes 
it  virtuouH,  whotlior  this  constitutes  its  rightnoss.  Is  it 
H^ht  because  e.Kpedieut,  or  expedient  because  right  ? 

IjUt  us  see  what  follows  from  this  theory. 

t.  If  ox|>odicncy  is  the  ground  of  right,  then  itdere^ 
mid  duty  aro  identical  in  idea,  synonymos  for  the  same 
thouKbt.  To  prove  a  given  action  right,  all  that  is 
neooMtary  U  to  ¥\\ov  tliat  it  is  advantageous  to  tho  doer. 
Tho  Btuuo  uut  performed  from  the  &ame  motivce,  with 
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the  same  spirit  and  intentions,  is  right  to  one  man  and 
wrong  to  another ;  nay,  is  right  to  one  and  the  same 
man  at  one  time,  and  wrong  at  another,  according  as  it 
turns  oiit  for  his  advantage  or  not.  We  can  never 
be  sure  that  we  are  acting  virtuously  until  we  know 
how  the  action  is  to  affect  our  personal  interests.  Men 
have  acted  from  the  highest  and  purest  principles,  yet 
have  been  in  reality  far  from  virtuous,  because  what 
they  did  proved  not  for  their  own  interests.  They 
ought  therefore  to  cherish  feelings  of  self-reproach  and 
remorse  in  view  of  their  conduct. 

2.  It  follows  from  this  theory  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  intentional  wrong-doing.  Men  always  act,  it 
is  said,  from  the  principle  of  self-love.  They  do  what 
they  think  is  for  their  own  advantage.  Finding  by 
experience  that  certain  actions  tend  to  their  advantage, 
they  come  to  regard  such  actions  as  right,  and  the 
opposite,  for  the  same  reason,  as  wrong.  What  have 
we  here  for  a  syllogism ! 

Man  acts  always  with  reference  to  his  own  good.  To 
act  with  reference  to  one's  own  good,  is  to  act  right. 
Therefore,  man  invariably  acts  right!  He  may  mis- 
take, and  do  what  is  in  the  end  disadvantageous ;  but 
it  was  a  mistake,  an  error  of  judgment,  and  not  an 
intentional  wrong.  This  is,  on  the  whole,  a  very  favo- 
rable view  of  things,  and  may  serve  to  relieve  somewhat 
the  sombre  aspect  in  which  the  world  and  poor  erring 
human  nature  present  themselves  to  a  certain  class  of 
minds.  Men  are  not  so  bad,  after  all.  They  do  as 
well  as  they  know  how.  They  mean  to  be  selfish  and 
to  consult  their  own  interests,  and  if  they  sometimes 
come  short  of  duty  in  this  respect,  it  is  an  error  of  the 
head  and  not  of  tlie  heart. 


interested  virtue.     Utility  is  the  ground  of  rectitude, 

tlie  foundation  of  obligation.     We  ought,  therefore,  to 

give  a  man  credit  for  Iiis  conduct,  just  in  proportion  as 

wc  perceive  hira  to  have  been  governed  throughout  by 

a  regai-d  to  bis  own  personal  advantage.     To  act  thus 

^J8  to  act  right,  and  to  comply  with  the  claims  of  duty. 

Bfffaere  can  be  no  virtue  which  springs  not  from  this 

^nurce.     The   more   fully   a   man   promotes   his   own 

Hlnterests  and  seeks  his  own  personal  advantage  ui  all 

be   does,  provided   only  there   be  no  direct  violation 

of  the  rights  of  others,  the  higher  esteem  onglit  we  to 

cherish  for  that  man  in  our  hearts.     On  the  otiier  hand, 

where  an  action  is  of  such  a  nature  that  we  are  not 

quite  sure  whether  the  man  ivaa  really  seeking  his  ovm 

advantage,  or  that  of  others,  in  what  he  did,  we  ought  to 

withhold  our  approbation. 

But,  strange  to  say,  selfish  as  the  world  is,  it  does 
not  so  decide.  It  dues  sensibly  diminish  our  moral 
approbation  of  any  act  to  see,  or  suspect  even,  that  self- 
interest  was  the  leading  motive  of  conduct ;  it  heightens 
our  admiration  and  esteem  to  perceive  that  the  act  was 
performed  without  the  least  regard  to  that,  but  from 
entirely  different  motives. 

.  And  this  leads  us  to  remark,  in  general,  that  tbe 
leory  under  consideration  contradicts  the  /acts  of 
less.  If  utility  were  the  ground  of  mural  obli- 
ntion,  the  foundation  of  right,  then  whenever  we 
Kognize  such  obligation  we  should  be  cotuscums  of 
i  clement  as  tbe  basis  of  it ;  should  bo  conscious  of 
(ereciving  the  tendency  of  the  given  act  to  promote  the 
|et5onal  happiness  or  the  personal  advantage  of  tlie 
Mr,  and  that  our  conviction  of  obligation  in  tha 
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arose  from  that  circumstance ;  whereas,  in  fact,  we  arc 
conscious  of  no  such  thing,  but,  in  many  cases,  of 
directly  the  reverse.  The  sense  of  obligation  exists,  not 
only  irrespective  of  the  idea  of  happiness  or  of  advan- 
tage to  be  derived  from  the  given  act,  but  often  in 
opposition  to  it ;  the  desire  of  happiness  or  of  personal 
advantage  drawing  us  in  one  direction,  the  sense  of 
obligation  in  another.  It  is  not  true  that  duty  and 
interest  are-  identical.  We  have  different  names  for 
them,  we  mean  different  things  by  them.  We  are  con- 
scious of  acting,  now  from  one,  now  from  the  other, 
of  these  principles.  It  is  not  true  that  men  never 
intentionally  do  what  they  know  to  be  wrong.  This 
was  the  capital  defect  in  the  ethical  system  of  Socrates, 
and  also  of  Plato,  who  make  virtue  a  matter  of  science, 
and  sin  to  be  merely  ignorance.  Whose  consciousness 
does  not  testify  the  opposite  of  this  ?  Who  will  not  say 
▼itli  Ovid : 

**  Video  meliora,  proboque,  deteriora  sequor  ** ; 

or  with  Euripides :  I  know  that  what  I  am  about  to  do 
is  evil,  but  desire  is  stronger  than  my  deliberations." 
Surely  the  poets  in  this  case  are  more  nearly  right  than 
the  philosophers.  Who  has  not  reason  to  say  with 
Paul:  "  That  which  I  do,  I  allow  not." 

Neither  is  it  true  that  we  act  always  from  personal 
and  selfish  considerations.  We  are  conscious  of  the 
opposite,  conscious  of  doing  that  which  is  right,  becatise 
it  18  right,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  personal  advantage. 
Nor  in  such  cases  is  the  verdict  of  conscience  against 
Hi;  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  precisely  such  actions 
that  draw  forth  the  testimony  of  her  warmest  appro- 
hitioii ;  90  far  from  reproaching  us  for  not  acting  with 
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moro  diiect  and  uniform  reference  to  Q.ur  own  advan- 
tage, conscience  more  frequently  condemns  us  for 
having  acted  from  no  higher  principle. 

We  cannot  but  regard  the  facts  of  consciousness,  then, 
as  altogether  at  variance  with  tlie  tlieory  under  con- 
sideration. 

Suppose,  now,  we  give  the  term  utility  a  still  wider 
extension,  meaning  by  it,  not  tlie  advantage  of  the  indi- 
viUual  merely,  but  the  good  of  the  greatest  number; 
does  it  become,  in  this  bensc,  the  foundation  of  right 
and  of  moral  obligation  ?  There  are  still  insuperahla 
objections. 

In  the  first  place,  how  can  it  always  be  known  wliat 
wiU  promote  the  interests  of  the  greatest  niunber? 
The  tendencies  and  results  of  actions  are  often  hidden 
from  human  perspicacity.  We  do  not  know  how  tliey 
will  affect  the  interests  of  any  considerable  number 
of  persons.  A  laborious  calculation  of  consequences 
would  in  most  cases  be  necessary  in  order  to  such  a 
conclusion,  and  even  then,  we  could  never  arrive  at 
certainty,  never  l>e  sure  that  our  reasonings  and  con- 
elusions  were  correct.  We  should  he  in  suspense, 
therefore,  as  to  the  morality  of  actions,  unable  to  decide 
whetlier  they  are  right  or  wrong,  until  we  could  first 
know  their  ultimate  bearing  on  the  general  welfare. 
Such  a  calculation  of  consequences  is  quite  beyond  the 
capacity  of  the  mass;  only  the  more  enlightened  and 
I'ar-secing  arc  competent  to  form  such  judgments,  and 
even  they,  not  with  any  certainty.  Only  the  few,  there- 
fore, are  competent  to  form  ideas  of  right  or  wrong,  and 
apply  tliem  to  human  conduct,  while  the  vast  multitude 
are  left  without  any  such  faculty  to  guide  them. 

Furthermore,  it  may  be  justly  objected  to  this  t\ 
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iji  the  form  In  wliidi  it  is  now  stated,  that  it  is  dii 
at  variance  with  ihe  facts  in  the  case.  As  a  matter  o1 
fact,  we  do  not  always  calculate  the  consequences  of  an 
action  1>efore  we  pronounce  it,  in  our  minds,  right  or 
wrong.  We  are  conscious  of  no  stich  procedure.  Wo 
do  not  stop  to  know  what  hearing  it  is  lilicly  to  have 
on  tlie  public  welfare.  We  do  not  raise  tJie  question 
at  all.  We  neither  know  nor  care.  Instinctively  we 
decide  as  1«  the  propriety  and  rightness  of  the  giren 
act;  we  approve  and  condemn  without  reference  to_ 
consequences,  and  on  other  grounds  than  that  of 
pediency. 

It  is  fatal  to  this  theory  of  utility,  in  whatever  foi 
it  is  stated,  whether  as  referring  to  the  happiness  of 
individual  or  die  liappiuess  of  tlie  community,  to 
wlvantage  of  the  individual,  or  the  advantage  of 
that,  eo  far  from  being  conscious  ordinarily  of  any  sui 
considerations,  in  our  estimate  o£  the  inotality  of  actio] 
we  are  uouscious  of  quite    the  opposite.     Our   mort 
decisions  are  often   pronounced    under  circumstances 
Khicit  preclude  the  poeaibility  of  all  such  prudential 
considerations.     Narrate  to  a  child,  just  old  enough  to 
uoderstand  you,  s(»ne  story  of  flagrant  injustice  and 
wrong ;  the  flush  of  indignation,  the  glow  of  resentment, 
are  risihlo  at  once  on  tliat  cheek  ;  the  decision  of  thi 
moral  nature,  its  verdict  of  disapproval  and  condemi 
floa,  is  to  be  read  at  once  in  that  eye,  that  brow,  t1 
dcndied  hand,  the  whole  mien  and  aspect  of  the  mio- 
iatnre  man.     Has  it  been  calculating  the  expediency 
aud  utility  of  the  thing,  the  consequences  to  society  of 
what  ils  outraged  nature  condemns? 

But  tiicre  is  a  litrther  objection  to  making  utility,  in 
my  of  its  signiiications,  the  ground  of  moral  obligation. 


ant,  I 
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It  is,  tliat  all  tliese  pvinciples,  as  thus  applied,  virtually 
presuppose  the  existence  of  moral  oSiligalion,  and  thcro- 
fore  caiiuot  be  llie  ground  of  it.  I  perceive  such  a 
course  to  he  conducive  to  happiness;  therefore,  eays 
the  advocate  of  this  view  :  1  am  under  obligatiou  tu 
pursue  tliat  course.  But  why  therefore?  Why  ought? 
Suppose  I  choose  to  do  tliat  which  is  not  on  the  wholo 
for  ray  happiness  ;  what  then  ?  Wliose  bueiness  is  it 
but  my  own  ?  Either  there  is  no  manner  of  obligation 
ill  tliat  case,  or  else  it  lies  out  of  and  back  of  the  priii- 
ciple  now  supposed,  Tlie  sarao  may  be  said  of  utility 
in  the  sense  of  advantage.  It  presupposes  an  obligatiou 
to  do  what  is  seen  to  be  useful  and  advantageous,  and 
the  queEtiou  Btill  remains.:  what  is  the  ground  of  that 
obligation  which  tlie  doctrine  of  utility  presupposes  ? 

2.  Let  us  look  now  at  the  theory  wliich  places  the 
foundation  of  moral  obligation  on  the  ground  ofpositim 
enactmfint.  Laws  have  heeu  made,  human  and  divine, 
requiring,  forbidding,  etc.  Hence  our  approval  and 
condemnation  of  actions  and  our  couvictiou  oi'  obligation. 
The  just  and  the  unjust,  the  right  and  the  wrong,  in 
human  conduct,  are  simply  its  conformity,  or  want  of 
[  conformity,  to  law. 

Of  those  who  take  this  ground,  some  look  uo  higlier 
I  thau  to  human  eiiaclment  as  tlie  ground  of  rectitude 
I  ftiid  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  The  laws  of 
I  man  make  the  right  and  wrong  of  things,  and  are  the 
I  EuiHcieut  and  ultimate  standard  of  morals.  There  is 
I  no  higher  law.  No  other  reason  need  be  given,  why  I 
f  should  do  or  not  do  a  given  thing,  than  that  the  laws  of 
my  country  require  it. 

Such  among  the  ancients  was  the  doctrine  of  Epicurus 
and  of  the  Sophists.     Plato,  iu  the  "  De  Logibus,"  and 
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6lotIc,  ill  liiB  *'  Etliics,"  make  mejition  of  tlie  doctri 

ntained  by  some  in  tlieir  day. 
Among  tlie  moderns,  Gassendi  and  Hohbes  are  aim 
tbe  only  writers  oF  distinction  who  have  liad  the  I: 
ness  to  avow,  and  the  conEistcncy  to  maintain,  a  doctrine 
at  once  so  shameless,  so  obnoxious  to  the  common  sense 
and  common  honesty  of  mankind,  and  so  destructive  of 
the  first  principles  of  morality.  Occasionally,  indeed, 
the  spectacle  is  presented  of  some  one,  more  patriotiu 
lliau  discreet,  who  in  his  zeal  to  defend  tlie  constitution 
and  laws  of  his  country,  so  far  forgets  liimself,  in  the 
pressure  of  the  exigency,  as  to  take  the  general  position 
tliat  the  laws  of  tiio  land  are,  to  iis,  the  final  coui-t  of 
appeal,  and  that  we  are  to  look  no  higher  for  anthority. 
Even  such  persons,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  are  not  fully 
aware  of  tlie  true  nature  and  legitimate  consequences 
of  this  doctrine,  nor  of  the  company  they  keep  in  main- 
Uining  sucli  a  position.  They  wonld  shrink,  it  is  to  be 
liopcd.  from  the  doctrine,  reduced  to  its  simple  elements, 
Hud  affirmed  as  a  principle  in  ethics,  that  might  makes 
right,  a  sentiment  tliat  even  a  German  rationalist  has 
pronounced  infernal;  and  from  the  atheism  that  discards 
tlie  Deity,  and  overlooks  the  moral  natm-e  of  man,  while 
proclaiming  human  law  as  the  standard  of  morals  and 
the  foundation  of  riglit. 

If  it  were  of  any  use  to  reason  against  a  doctrine 
little  deserving  the  name  of  philosophy  or  the  notice  1 
a  calm  reply  it  were  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  ask  how  it 
is  possible  on  this  principle,  since  law  is  itself  the  source 
imd  foundation  of  right,  to  compare  one  law  or  code 
with  anotlior:  those  of  Draco,  e.g.  with  those  of  Solon 
ur  Lyctirgus  ;  the  edicts  of  Nero  with  those  of  Coiistau- 
e ;   and  because  one  system  is  mild  and  hui 
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another  barbarous  and  iiiliuman,  pronouuce  one  to  be 
wore  right  and  just  than  the  other.  If  law  is  its  own 
authority,  if  it  makes  right,  if  back  of  it  there  is  no 
appeal,  no  ultimate  standardof  rectitude,  then,  of  course, 
everything  which  is  once  enacted,  and  obtains  the  sano- 
tiou  of  established  law,  is  right  and  binding,  no  matter 
what  it  may  be  —  one  equally  so  with  another,  —  and  it 
is  absurd  to  make  a  distinction  between  them.  The 
commands  of  the  yeriest  despot  are  as  just  and  right,  as 
obligatory  on  the  conscience,  as  those  of  the  wisest  and 
mildest  ruler.  Law  is  law  ;  and  that  ends  the  matter. 
A  law  morally  wrong  is  an  impossibility,  an  absurdity. 
Inasmuch  as  laws  vary,  moreover,  in  different  lands, 
what  is  right  in  one  country  is  wrong  when  you  cross 
a  river  or  a  mountain  ;  what  is  a  virtue  in  Holland,  is 
a  sin  in  Belgium, 

Much  more  reasonable  and  philosophical  is  the  vie* 
of  those  who  regard  the  divine  will  and  law  as  the 
foundation  of  moral  rectitude.  This  view  was  main- 
tained by  Occam  among  the  scholastics,  by  Paley  and 
many  others  among  the  moderns.  Yet,  even  to  this 
view,  insuperable  objections  arise: 

1.  If  this  view  be  correct  then  we  liave  only  to  wap- 
pose  the' will  of  Deity  to  cliange,  and  what  is  now  wrong 
becomes  instantly  right;  tlie  good  and  the  bad,  the 
virtuous  and  the  vicious,  change  characters  at  ouce. 
We  have  only  to  suppose  him  other  tlian  he  is,  and  to 
have  commanded  other  than  lie  has,  to  have  reversed 
the  decalogue,  and  the  things  now  commanded  would 
then  have  been  wrong,  and  the  things  now  forbidden 
would  have  been  right,  Mui-der,  adultery, false  witneas, 
L  theft,  covetousness,  would  have  been  virtues,  commeud- 
*  aHe  and  obligatory ;  while  to  honor  our  parents,  aud 
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to  love  our  neighbor  as  ourselves,  would  have  been 
morally  wrong.  In  other  words,  there  is  no  difference 
in  respect  of  moral  character  between  these  actions  in 
diemselves  considered  ;  the  difference  lies  wholly  in  the 
hct  that  one  is  commanded  and  the  other  forbidden ; 
they  are  right  or  wrong,  only  as  they  are,  or  are  not, 
tlie  will  of  Deity. 

It  is  no  answer  to  this,  to  say  that  God  is  holy,  and 
therefore  will  not  command  that  which  is  evil ;  nor, 
diat  he  is  immutable,  and  therefore  will  not  change ; 
the  question  is  not  as  to  the  matter  of /act,  but  as  to 
what  would  be  true  in  case  he  and  his  law  were  not 
what  they  are.  If  it  were  possible  for  God  to  throw 
around  sin  the  sanction  of  his  law,  would  it,  because  of 
tliat  sanction,  cease  to  be  sin  and  become  holiness  ?  Does 
the  Tightness  of  *an  act  consist  wholly  and  simply  in  its 
being  lawful  ? 

2.  It  follows  also,  that,  had  there  been  no  divine  law 
to  establish  the  character  of  actions,  human  conduct 
had  been  neither  virtuous  nor  vicious,  neither  good  nor 
bad,  but  all  actions  would  have  been  alike  indifferent : 
to  hate  our  neighbor,  to  take  his  property,  his  good 
name,  or  his  life,  would  have  been  not  only  allowable, 
but  equally  as  commendable  and  meritorious  as  the 
opposite.  Nothing  would  have  been  unjust,  nothing 
wrong. 

8.  There  is  no  propriety  or  sense  in  speaking  of 
God's  law  as  just  and  good,  in  affirming  that  his  statutes 
are  right,  his  commandments  holy,  etc. ;  for  moral  ap- 
probation is  wholly  misplaced  and  uncalled  for.  It  is 
without  meaning.  For,  if  there  is  no  standard  of  right 
and  no  ground  of  obligation  but  the  law  itself,  how  can 
its  requirements  be  any  other  than  right  and  binding, 
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whatever  tliey  may  be  ?  To  say  tliat  Lis  statutes  are 
Just  and  right,  is  to  say,  simply,  that  his  statutes  are 
his  statutes.  More  thau  this ;  when  wo  speak  of  the 
law  as  holy,  just,  etc.,  do  we  not  attribute  a  moi'al 
character  to  the  law  itself?  But  how  can  tliis  be  "i  If 
the  law  creates  moral  distuictioiis,  how  can  law  itself 
possess  a  moral  character ;  how  can  it  be  either  riglit 
or  wrong  ?  This  is  to  suppose  right  to  exist  before  it 
was  created. 

i.  Further :  for  the  same  reason  we  arc  shut  out,  on 
this  principle,  frooi  attributuig  to  Deity  himself  any 
moral  character.  Law  is  the  foundation  of  right,  and 
law  is  from  God.  Back  of  his  will  there  is  no  law,  and, 
of  course,  no  grouud  of  rectitude.  God  has  himself, 
therefore,  aside  from  his  owu  law,  no  moral  character, 
no  virtue  ;  for,  beyond  his  own  will  and  pleasure,  there 
is  no  lata  imposing  obligation,  and  constituting  for  him 
the  right  and  the  wrong.  One  thing  is  as  right  as 
another  for  him;  everything  is  equally  right;  and, 
strictly  speaking,  notliiug  is  for  him  either  right  or 
wrong.  It  is  language  without  meaning  when  wo  say, 
with  one  of  old :  "  Holy,  holy,  holy.  Lord  God ;  just  and 
true  are  all  thy  ways."     Before  he  enacted  ibo  first  law 

1  there  was  no  such  thing  as  right.  It  depended  entirely 
ou  his  pleasure  whether  to  enact  that  law.  There  was 
110  obligation  to  enact  it,  for  no  law  as  yet  existed  to 
create  obligation.  Suppose  he  had  not  done  it.  Bight 
would  not  have  existed ;  and  of  Course,  in  that  cme, 
could  not  have  pertained  to  the  Divine  character.  Not 
until  he  creates  the  right,  by  making  law,  can  he,  by 
any  possibility,  possess  a  moral  character;  and  even 
then  it  Is  a  moral  character  which  he  himself  creates, 
and  imposes  upon    himself  by  arbitroiy  enactment. 
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Had  ho  made  a  law  precisely  the  reverse  of  the  actual 
one,  it  would  have  been  equally  right  and  binding,  and 
himself  equally  holy.  But  it  is  diflScult  to  see  how  the 
thing  made  can  put  the  maker  himself  under  obligation  ; 
how,  from  his  own  work,  he  can  derive  the  foundation 
of  a  character  which  he  had  not  in  himself  prior  to 
the  work.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  intrinsic  excel- 
lence of  that  holiness  which  owes  its  origin  to  a  purely 
arbitrary  enactment ;  which  might  just  as  well  never 
have  been  made,  or  have  been  entirely  other  than,  and 
the  reverse  of,  what  it  is ;  a  holiness  which,  when  strictly 
viewed,  amounts  merely  to  this  —  that  the  being  who 
possesses  it  does  what  he  does. 

It  may  be  supposed,  perhaps,  by  some  that  the  divine 
law,  while  it  may  not  absolutely  create  the  distinction 
of  right  and  wrong,  does  nevertheless  create  the  obligon 
iion  on  our  part  to  do,  or  not  to  do,  the  things  required  ; 
tliat  it  is  to  me  the  sufficient  reason  why  I  ought  to  do 
thus  and  thus.  This  is  a  view  entitled  to  a  careful 
consideration.  I  must  do  thus,  becaicse  such  is  the  will 
of  Deity.  The  question  is  now  as  to  this  word  because. 
Granting  that  the  will  of  Deity  is  as  affirmed,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  my  conduct;  wherein  and  how  does 
that  place  me  under  obligation  to  do  what  the  Deity 
wills  ?  Where  lies  the  binding  power  of  the  law  itself? 
Manifestly  not  in  itself  as  law,  but  in  something  else. 
There  must  be  something  to  make  the  law  binding,  or 
it  can  bring  with  it  no  obligation  to  obedience  on  my 
part.  And  in  saying  this,  we  really  abandon  the  position 
tliat  law  is,  itself,  the  basis  of  obligation. 

This  something  we  may  find  in  one  of  three  things: 
It  may  be  in  the  character  of  the  law  given  ;  a  holy, 
just,  and  good  law,  and  one  which  we  ought  therefore 
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to  obey.  But  this  is  to  place  the  ground  of  ohligatioii, 
not  ill  the  law  itself,  but  in  Bomelhing  else,  Tiz.  moral 
rectitude.  I  am  bouud  to  obey,  not  because  there  is  a 
law,  but  because  tliere  is  a  holy  m\d  Just  law. 

Or  we  may  refer  the  bindiug  power  of  the  law  to  the 
rdation  which  the  Deity  sustahis  to  us.  He  is  our 
creator,  preserver,  benefactor,  and  as  such  has  the  right, 
it  is  said,  to  control  and  govern  us.  But  does  tliis,  we 
reply,  give  him  the  right  to  govern  and  control  irrespec- 
tive of  moral  dislinctioiis  ?  If  it  does,  tlien  right  and 
wro[ig  are  the  mere  arbitrary  creations  of  his  will ;  a 
view  which  we  Lave  already  considered,  and  rejected. 
K  it  does  not,  theji  tlie  ultimate  ground  of  obligation  iB 
to  be  found  hi  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  requirements. 
In  either  case,  it  is  nut  the  law  itself  that  constitutes 
the  obligation . 

Does,  then,  tliat  whicli  constitutes  the  binding  force 
of  the  divine  law  consist  in  this:  that  the  Deity  is  in 
himself  sucli  a  being  as  he  is,  the  greatest,  the  wisest, 
the  best;  and  therefore  his  will  is  obligatory  on  other 
beings?  This  again  is  to  recognize  moral  distluctions 
as  lying  back  of  the  law  itself,  and  as  giving  to  that 
law  its  cliaracter  and  its  force.  When  you  say  that 
God  is  good,  just,  holy,  the  best  of  beings,  and  on  that 
account  ought  to  be  obeyed,  you  abandon  the  position 
that  law  itself  creates  moral  distinctions,  and  that  it 
contains  in  itself  tlie  ground  of  obhgation.  His  being 
and  nature  are  prior  to  his  law,  and  the  foundation  of 
it;  and  if  his  being  and  nature  are  themselves  good, 
then  certainly  it  is  not  his  law  that  makes  them  so ;  and 
if  it  is  from  them  tliat  our  obligation  to  obedience  springs 
then  certainly  not  from  tlie  law  itself. 

Wlialever  view  we  take,  then,  of  this  naatter,  we  aw  \ 
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Dipclled  to  give  up  tlie  position  that  the  diviiie  law  is 
the  ground  of  moral  obligation.  Au  action  is  right,  not 
because  God  wills  it ;  ou  tlie  contrary,  he  wills  it  because 
it  is  right. 

Tlie  distinction  between  the  rightuees  and  the  law- 
fulness uf  au  act  is  admitted  by  some  who  still  place 
uliligatiou  on  the  ground  of  law.  This  is  the  case  with 
Chalmei'B.  In  general  it  may  be  remarked,  that  no 
ffrilor  breathes,  throughout,  a  higher  moral  tone  and 
purpose,  or  utters  truth  with  more  eloquence  and  ear- 
iiestness  than  lie.  His  style  is  an  avalanche  broken  loose, 
a  seu  of  expression,  rolling  sentence  aft€r  sentence,  wavo 
upon  wave,  with  a  loftiness  and  force  quite  irresistible. 
It  is  the  style  of  the  orator,  however,  rather  than  of  the 
philosopher,  iudicating  fervor  and  strengtit  of  feeling, 
rather  than  precision  and  clearness  of  thought.  Tliere 
is  a  certain  uobleness  of  sentiment  that  wins  our  admi- 
ration. We  feel  sure  that  some  leviathan  is  ploughing 
up  those  waters,  and  making  them  to  boil ;  but  it  is  a 
leviathan  not  willing  to  be  caught  and  classiRed  for 
purposes  of  science.  In  the  present  case.  Dr.  Chalmers, 
if  we  understand  him,  derives  obligation  from  the  di\ine 
law,  but  right  fram  the  divine  character  ;  thus  separat- 
ing tlie  two.  While  he  rejects  the  view  of  Paley,  that 
makes  tlie  divine  command  the  foundation  of  right,  lie 
«till  makes  that  command  the  foundation  of  our  obliga- 
tiun  to  do  the  right.  Not  until  Deity  interposes  with 
Ills  authority  in  its  behalf,  does  the  right  become 
obligatory. 

It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  the  justice  of  this  distinction. 

In  tbe  first  place,  it  limits  the  term  obligation  to  a  strictly 

furensic  use,  a  sense  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  re- 

I  itrieted.     A  wider  sense  belongs  to  it.     We  are  under' 
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obligation,  ethically  speaking,  to  do  many  tbingg  not 
specifically  required  by  law.     But  more  than  this,  it    ^ 
seems  to  divorce  obligation  from  right,  an  if  I'ight  did    ' 
not  carry  in  itself  a  corresponding  obligation,  but  waa 
dependent  on  law  to  come  in  and  give  it  authority  ;  or 
as  if,  on  the  other  hand,  obligation  might  sometimes,    J 
or  might  at  least  be  supposed  to,  run  counter  to  right.      i 

We  cannot  think  such  a  distinction  either  necessary 
or  allowable.     On  tJie  contrary,  we  regard  right  and    , 
obligation   as  co-extensive,  and   on   a   common   basis.     | 
The  fonndatiou  and  origin  of  the  one  is  also  the  source    J 
and  foundation  of  the  other.     Given  :  the  right,  and    * 
there  is  given  along  with  it  the  obligation  to  do  tiie    ', 
right.     We  cannot  conceive  them  separate;  the  former    J 
without  the  latter;  a  right  thing  which  we  are  under    , 
110  obligation  to  do,  or  a  wrong  thing  which  we  are    i 
I   under  no  obligation  to  avoid.     Tliis  obligation  is  uni-    I 
\  Tersal,  absolute,  complete.     Law  cannot  add  to  it,  or    i 
make  it  more   perfect   than  it  already  is.     Law   may    / 
indicate  and  enforce,  but  cannot  create,  moral  ohllga-    | 
tion.     Show  me  that  a  thiiig  is  right,  and  you  show  mo 
a  reason,  and  the  best  of  all  reasons,  why  I  ought  to  do 
I   it.     The  moment  I  perceive  tlie  rightness,  I  perceive 
I  also  the  obligation.     If  the  one  is  founded  iii  law,  so 
I  is  the  other ;  if  the  divine  character  is  the  foundation 
I  of  the  one,  it  is  the  ground  of  the  other  also. 
I      It  is  admitted  that  in  respect  to  matters  in  themselves 
I  indifferent,  as  for  instance  the  ceremonies  of  a  ritual 
f  observance,  law  may  impose  an  obligation  not  previously 
I  existing.     But  such  is  not  the  case  now  under  coueid- 
I  eration.     Wo  are  concerned   in   this  discussion,   only 
L  vitli  such  matters  as  come  under  the  cognizance  of  tho 
■  moral  faculty,  as  being  in  themselves  right  or  wro&jr: 
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and  the  question  is :  What  constitutes  the  obligation  to 
do,  not  a  thing  indifferent,  but  a  thing  which  we  per- 
ceive and  know  to  be  right  ?  Our  answer  is :  the  very 
fitness  constitutes  the  obligation.  The  question  re- 
turns then :  on  what  does  the  rightness  depend  ?  Not 
on  utility,  not  on  law.  An  action  is  right,  not  because 
expedient,  but  expedient  because  right.  It  is  right, 
uot  because  God  wills  it ;  on  the  contrary,  he  toills  it 
lecause  it  is  right.     What  then  constitutes  rightness  ? 

3.  It  may  be  said  that  right  and  wrong  lie  not  in  any 
of  these  things ;  not  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness  or  of 
personal  advantage ;  not  in  law,  human  or  Divine ;  but 
iu  the  nature  and  character  of  God  himself.  This,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  is  the  view  of  Chalmers.  It  is  the 
view,  also,  of  many  others.  We  have  discussed  so  fully 
the  previous  theories  that  there  is  no  need  of  dwelling 
long  upon  this.  The  same  objections  that  lie  against 
the  theory  of  divine  law,  as  the  source  of  obligation 
and  the  ground  of  right,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this 
view.  God's  law  is  but  the  expression  of  his  will ;  and 
his  wift  is  but  the  expression  and  transcript  of  his 
character.  It  is  his  nature  in  action.  To  say  that  his 
law  constitutes  right,  then,  is  virtually  saying,  in  another 
fonn,  that  his  nature  and  character  are  the  ground  of 
right ;  and  whatever  objections  lie  against  the  one  view 
are,  in  reality,  equally  objections  to  the  other. 

If  right  or  wrong  depend,  ultimately,  on  the  character 
of  God,  then  we  have  only  to  suppose  God  to  change, 
or  to  have  been  originally  other  than  he  is,  and  our 
duties  and  obligations  change  at  once :  that  which  was  a 
virtue  becomes  a  crime ;  that  which  is  a  crime  is  trans- 
formed into  a  virtue.  Had  he  been  precisely  the 
Inverse  of  what  he  is,  he  had  still  been,  as  now,  the 
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sourco  of  right,  and  his  own  character  would  have  heen 
as  truly  good  and  just  and  right  as  it  is  now,  Tliia  is, 
virtually,  to  rob  him  of  all  moral  character.  We  may 
etill  say  that  he  is  holy,  and  that  his  ways  are  right ; 
but  we  mean  by  it  only  this,  when  we  come  to  explain : 
that  he  is  what  lie  is,  and  does  wliat  he  does.  The 
holiness  of  his  acts  consists,  not  at  all  in  the  essential 
character  of  the  acts  tliomselves,  but  only  iu  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  A  is  acts. 

It  does  not  meet  this  objection  to  say  that  God  i» 
holy  —  holy  by  a  necessity  of  his  nature,  and  that  he  can 
never  be  otherwise ;  that  is  not  the  question ;  but 
simply,  whether  his  being  what  he  is,  is  the  ground  of 
all  rectitude  and  of  all  obligation ;  whether  that  which 
he  dooa  is  right  because  it  conforms  to  his  dtaracter,  or 
whether  his  character  is  holy  because  it  con/orms  to  tlie 
right.    This  is  a.  very  important  distinction. 

We  hare  tins  objection,  then,  to  tlio  view  vfaich  < 
resolves  virtue  into  the  Divine  character,  and  makes 
right  inherent  originally  in  the  Divine  nature;  that 
while  it  seeks  to  honor  God  by  making  him  the  source 
of  all  excellence,  it  really  takes  away  fiom  his  character 
I  the  highest  cxcelleuce  and  glory  that  can  pertaiti  to  it, 
\   that  of  conforming  to  the  right.' 

I  4.  We  seem  to  be  driven,  then,  to  the  only  remaining 
I  conclusion,  that  right  and  wrong  are  distinctions  immu- 
I  table,  and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things.  Tbey  are 
I  not  the  creations  of  expedicucy  nor  of  law  ;  nor  yet  do 
I  tliey  originate  in  the  Diviue  character.  They  have  no 
I  origin:  they  are  eternal  as  the  throne  of  Deity;  they 
I  are  immutable  as  God  himself.  Nay,  were  God  himself 
to  change,  these  distinctions  would  change  not.  Om- 
L  '  See  BOle  (A.)  at  Ihc  enj  of  tbU  Article,  ^^ 
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nipotence  has  no  power  over  them,  whether  to  create  or 
to  destroy.  Law  does  not  make  them,  but  they  make  law. 
They  are  the  source  and  spring  of  all  law  and  all  obli- 
gation. Reason  points  out  these  distinctions  ;  the  moral 
nature  recognizes  and  approves  them. .  God's'  law  and 
will  and  nature  are  in  conformity  to  these  distinctions ; 
else  that  law  were  not  just  and  right,  nor  that  nature 
holy.  Our  moral  nature  is  in  conformity  to  these  dis- 
tinctions ;  hence,  we  approve  and  disapprove,  as  we  do, 
the  various  actions  of  men.  The  deeds  are  right,  not 
hecauae  we  approve  them ;  on  the  contrary,  we '  approve 
them  hecavse  they  are  right.  They  are  right,  not 
hecauae  they  are  commanded  ,  but  they  are  commanded 
hecauae  they  are  right. 

There  is  a  sense  in  which  Deity  himself  is  subject  to 
this  eternal  and  immutable  law  of  right.  There  are 
things  which  it  would  not  be  right  for  even  Deity  to  do. 
So  fully  does  his  moral  nature  approve  the  right  and 
abhor  the  wrong,  that  the  Scriptures  declare  it  impos- 
sible for  him  to  do  evil.  There  is  no  purity  like  his ; 
uo  approval  of  the  right,  no  condemnation  and  abhor- 
rence of  the  wrong,  so  strong  and  intense  as  his  in  the 
whole  universe.  This  his  moral  n|tture  is  to  him  a  law, 
the  highest  possible  and  conceivable,  placing  him  under 
obligation,  not  indeed  to  another,  but  to  himself,  to 
adhere  ever  to  the  eternal  principles  of  right  and  truth 
and  justice. 

In  their  anxiety  to  honor  and  exalt  the  Divine  Being, 
some  have  shrunk  from  the  idea  that  there  is  any  law 
or  obligation  resting  on  the  Deity  to  do  one  thing 
rather  than  another ;  that  there  is,  or  can  be,  anything 
which  it  would  be  wrong  for  him  to  do.  But  which 
most  honors  and  exalts  God,  to  resolve  the  distinction 
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right  and  wrong  into  tlie  arbitrary  decisions  of  his 
will,  tliuB  leaving  liim  without  moral  character,  or  to 
regard  that  disthictioii  as  imraiitahle  and  eternal,  exten- 
ding even  to  the  throno  and  will  of  hiin  who  layeth  the 
beams  of  his  chambers  in  the  waters,  and  hangetli  the 
earth  upon  nothing  ?  Which  most  lionors  him,  to  make 
his  nature  and  his  will  the  foundation  of  right,  or  the 
eternal  principles  of  right  and  justice  the  foundation  of 
his  character  and  his  law?  A¥hich  gives  the  noblest 
and  most  exalled  conception  of  tlie  Divine  Being? 
Which  of  these  two  views  imparts  the  loftier  eignili- 
eauce  to  that  sublime  anthem  of  the  ajigels  that  goes  up 
unceasingly  before  his  throne,  and  sliall  yet  go  up  from 
ihe  entire  uuiverse :  "  Holy,  holt,  holt  Lord  God 
kAlniighty,  which  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come ; "  and  to 
that  song  of  the  redeemed  that  Etand  upon  the  sea  of 
glass :  "  Just  and  true  are  thy  ways,  thou  king  of  saints. 
Who  shall  not  fear  thee,  0  Lord,  and  glorify  tliy  name  ?  " 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  to  make  right  and  wrong 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  is  virtually  to  place 
their  foundation  and  origin  in  God,  since  the  nature  of 
things  depends,  after  all,  on  him.  He  who  made  all 
things  is  the  author  pf  their  natnre  also. 

This  objection  derives  its  force  from  the  somewhat 
indefinite  expression,  '■  nature  of  things,"  a  phrase  used 
with  great  latitude  of  meaning.  As  used  to  denote 
material  objects  and  their  qualities,  it  is  true  that  both 
things,  B.nd  the  nature  of  things,  are  the  work  of  God. 
As  used  to  denote  finite  intelligences,  the  same  is  true ; 
they  are  the  work  of  the  Divine  Intelligence,  they  and 
their  original  nature.  But  when  wo  speak  of  things, 
and  the  nature  of  things,  as  applicable  to  this  discussion 
we  do  not,  of  course,  refer  to  material  objects,  nor  ■ 
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to  spiritual  intelligences,  but  to  the  actions  and  moral 
conduct  of  intelligent  beings,  created  or  uncreated, 
finite  or  infinite.  We  mean  to  say, -that  such  and  such 
acts  of  an  intelligent  voluntary  agent,  whoever  he  may 
be,  are,  in  themselves,  in  their  very  nature^  right  or 
wrong.  Now  God  does  not  create  the  actions  of  intelli- 
gent free  agents,  and,  of  course,  does  not  create  the 
nature  of  those  actions.  To  say  that  the  moral  charac- 
ter of  an  act  is  created  by  Deity,  is  simply  to  beg  the 
question  in  dispute. 

When  we  say  that  right  and  wrong  are  inherent,  then, 
in  tlie  very  nature  ■  of  things,  we  simply  assert  that 
certain  courses  of  conduct  are,  in  themselves,  in  their 
very  nature  and  essence,  wrong,  certain  others,  right ; 
that  they  are  so,  quite  independent  and  irrespective  of 
the  consequences  that  result  from  them,  or  of  the  sanc- 
tions and  authority  with  which  they  may  be  invested  ; 
that  they  are  so,  not  because  of  the  laws,  either  human 
or  Divine,  that  give  them  force  ;  that  they  would  be  so 
Were  there  no  law,  or  were  it  the  opposite  of  what  it  is ; 
that  even  the  actions  of  Deity  himself  fall  within  the 
range  of  this  universal  principle;  and  that  it  does  not 
depend  on  his  will  or  even  his  nature,  much  less  on  his 
power  as  creator,  to  establish  or  abolish  this  immutable 
distinction. 

We  say  it  is  in  the  very  nature  of  things  that  tlie 
whole  is  greater  than  a  part ;  that  a  straight  line  is  the 
shortest  distance  between  two  points ;  that  two  straight 
lines  cannot  enclose  a  space.  We  cannot  conceive  the 
opposite  to  be  true.  It  does  not  depend  on  tlie  will  of 
Deity  whether  these  things  shall  be  so  or  not.  He  does 
iiot  create  these  relations.  They  are  eternal  and  neces* 
^  truths.     In  like  manner  there  are  certain  truths 
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pci'UiiuIiig  to  the  conduct  of  all  rational  and  iiiteUigciit 
beings,  certain  moral  distinctions,  which  wc  regard  as 
immutable  aud  eternal,  iiilierent  iu  the  very  uature  of 
things.  And  on  this  lirm,  eternal  basis  rests  the  fouu- 
dation  of  our  moral  obligation.' 

We  liave  discussed,  as  yet,  but  two  of  the  elements, 
or  mental  processes,  into  which  our  analysis  resolved 
an  act  of  conscience.  It  remains  to  notice  briefly  the 
third. 

III.  The  ^perception  qf  merit  and  demerit,  with  the 
consequent  approbation  or  censure  of  the  agent. 

No  sooner  do  we  perceive  an  action  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  and  to  involve,  therefore,  an  obligation  on  tUe 
part  of  tiic  doer,  than  there  arises  also  in  the  mind  the 
idea  of  merit  .or  demerit  in  connection  with  the  doing ; 
we  regard  the  agent  as  dei^erving  of  praiife  or  blame,  and 
in  our  own  minds  do  approve  or  condemn  hiiu  and  his 
course  accordingly.  This  approval  or  censure  of  otir- 
selves  and  others,  according  to  the  apprehended  desert 
of  the  act  aud  the  actor,  constitutes  a  process  of  trial, 
an  inner  tribunal,  at  whose  bar  are  constantly  arraigned 
the  various  deeds  of  men,  especially  our  own,  and  whose 
verdict  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  set  aside. 

It  is  ni  point  here  to  consider  how  far  those  decisions  . 
are  correct  aud  reliable ;  what  authority  they  have  for 
the  control  of  the  conduct ;   and  what  is  their  actual 
influence  over  us. 

The  question  arises  as  to  the  correctness  and  reli- 
ableness of  the  decisions  of  the  moral  faculty.     This 
question,  though  pertaining  directly  to  the  final  verdict 
I   of  approval  or  condemnation,  relates  also  to  the  previous 
I  perceptions   on   which   that  verdict   is   based,  and  bo 
I  1  See  note  (B.)  at  tbe  end  at  Ibia  Article.  -^^h 
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ill  fact,  the  entire  groiiiid  of  tlio  operatl 
mity.  Tlic  final  verdict  will  be  correct  < 
according  as  the  previous  judgmonts  are  bo.  If  coii- 
Ecience  correctly  discerns  the  right  and  the  wrong,  and 
the  consequent  obligation,  she  will  be  likely  to  judge 
correctly  as  to  the  deserts  of  the  door.  If  she  mistake 
tliese  points  she  may  approve  what  is  not  worthy  of 
approval,  and  condemn  what  is  good. 

How  are  we  to  know,  then,  whetlier  conscience  jndg( 
right  ?  What  voucher  have  we  for  hor  correctnesaj 
How  far  is  she  to  be  trusted  in  her  perceptions  and 
decisions  ?  Perhaps  wo  are  so  constituted,  it  may  bo 
Bud,  as  invariably  to  judge  that  to  be  right  which  is 
wrong,  and  the  reverse,  and  so  to  approve  where  i 
sboold  condemn.  True,  wo  reply,  this  may  be  so. 
may  bo  that  I  am  so  constituted  that  two  and  two  sliafl 
«««  to  l>e  four,  when  in  reality  they  are  five  ;  and  that 
the  three  angles  of  a  triangle  shall  seem  to  be  equal  to 
two  right  angles,  when  in  reality  they  are  equal  to 
three.  This  may  be  so.  Still  it  is  a  presumption  in 
&vur  of  the  correctness  of  all  our  natural  perceptions, 
tliat  they  are  the  operation  of  original  principles  of  our 
constitution.  It  i^  not  probable,  to  say  the  least,  that 
we  are  so  constituted  by  the  great  author  of  our  being 
s»  to  he  habitually  deceived.  It  may  be  that  tlic  organs 
of  vision  and  hearing  are  absolutely  false;  that  tho 
tliiugs  which  we  see,  and  hear,  and  feel,  through  tho 
tnediutn  of  the  senses,  have  no  correspondence  to  our 
tupposed  perceptions.  But  this  is  not  a  probable  sup- 
fasitiou.  He  who  denies  the  validity  of  tho  natural 
bcultiex,  has  the  burden  of  proof;  and  proof  is,  of 
Wilfso,  itupossil'lc,  for  the  simple  reason  that,  in  order 
to  prove  them  false,  you  must  make  use  of  these  very 
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faculties  ;  and  if  their  testimony  is  not  leliable  in  the 
one  case,  certainly  it  is  not  in  the  other.  We  must 
then  take  their  veracity  for  granted  ;  and  we  have  the 
right  to  do  so.  And  so  of  our  moral  nature.  It  comes 
from  the  Author  of  our  being,  and  if  it  is  uniformly  and 
originally  wrong,  then  he  is  wrong.  It  is  au  error 
which,  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  uever  be  detected 
or  corrected.  We  cannot  get  beyond  our  constitnLion, 
back  of  our  natural  endowments,  to  judge,  a  priori, 
and  from  an  external  position,  whether  they  are  correct 
or  not.  Right  and  wrong  are  not,  indeed,  tlic  creations 
of  the  Divine  will ;  hut  the  faculties  by  which  wo  per- 
ceive and  approve  the  right  and  condemn  the  wrong  are 
from  him ;  and  we  must  presume  upon  their  general 
correctness. 

It  does  not  follow  from  this,  however,  nor  do  we 
affirm,  that  conscience  is  infallible,  that  she  never  errs. 
It  does  not  follow  that  our  moral  perceptions  and  judg^ 
meuts  are  invarialjly  correct  because  they  spring  fi-om  • 
our  native  constitution.  This  is  not  so.  There  is  not 
one  of  the  faculties  of  the  human  mind  that  is  not  liable 
to  err.  Not  one  of  its  activities  is  infallible.  The 
reasoning  power  sometimes  errs ;  the  judgment  errs ; 
tiie  memory  errs.  The  moral  faculty  is  on  the  same 
footing,  in  this  respect,  with  any  and  all  other  faculties. 

But  of  what  use,  it  will  bo  said,  is  a  moral  faculiy  on 
which,  after  all,  we  cannot  rely?  Of  what  use,  we 
reply,  is  avy  mental  faculty  that  is  not  absolutely  and 
universally  correct?  Of  what  use  is  a  memory  or  a 
judgment  that  sometimes  errs  ?  We  do  not  wholly  dia- 
trust  these  faculties,  or  cast  them  aside  as  worthless. 
A  time-keeper  may  be  of  great  value,  though  not  abso 
lutcly  perfect.     Its  authorship  and  original  constructioE   J 
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may  be  a  strong  presumption  in  favor  of  its   genera 
correctness;   nevertlieless,  its   hands   may  bavo 
accidcutally  set  to  the  wrong  hour  of  tlie  day. 

TbiB  is  a  spectacle  that  not  unfreqiicntly  presenti 
iUeir  in  the  moral  world  —  a  man  witli  bis  conscience' 
poiuting  to  the  wrong  hour ;  a  strictly  conscientious  man, 
fully  and  firmly  persuaded  that  he  is  right,  yet  by  no 
means  agreeing  with  the  general  convictions  of  man- 
Idiid ;  an  hour  or  two  before,  or  it  may  be,  as  much 
t<eliind  the  age.  Such  men  are  tlie  hardest  of  all  mor- 
lala  to  be  set  right,  for  the  simple  reason  that  they  are 
conscientious.  "Here  is  my  watch;  it  points  to  such 
aji  liour ;  and  my  watch  is  from  the  very  best  maker. 
I  cannot  he  mistaken."  And  yet  be  is  mistaken,  and 
egregiously  so.  The  trnth  is,  conscience  is  no  more 
infallible  than  any  other  mental  faculty.  It  is  simply, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  power  of  perceiving  and  judging, 
sod  its  0}>erations,  like  all  other  perceptions  and  judg- 
meiits,  are  liable  to  error. 

And  this  which  we  have  just  said  goes  far  to  account 
for  the  great  diversity  that  has  long  been  known  to  exist 
in  llie  moral  judgments  and  opinions  of  men.  It  has 
Oftea  been  urged,  and  with  great  force,  against  the 
nijipDsed  existence  of  a  moral  faculty  in  man,  as  a  part 
of  his  original  nature,  that  men  think  and  act  so  differ- 
ently with  respect  to  these  matters.  Nature,  it  is  said. 
Ought  to  act  uniformly ;  thus  eyes  and  ears  do  not  give 
^Keutially  conflicting  testimony,  at  different  times,  and 
ill  diSbreut  countries,  with  respect  to  the  same  objects. 
Certain  colors  arc  universally  |)leasing,  and  certain 
Buuuds  disagreeable.  But  not  so,  it  is  said,  with  respect 
to  tliQ  moral  judgments  of  men.  What  one  approves, 
^I'lBPtiior  comlemns.     If  these  dbtinctions  are  uuiversal, 
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absolute,  essential ;  and  if  the  power  of  perceiviiig  them 
is  inherent  in  our  nature,  men  ought  to  agree  in  their 
pcrecption  of  them.  Yet  you  will  find  nothing  approved 
by  cue  a^e  and  people  which  is  not  condemned  by 
some  other ;  nay,  the  very  crimes  of  one  age  and 
nation  are  the  religious  acts  of  another.  If  the  per- 
ception of  right  and  wrong  is  intuitive,  how  happens 
this  diversity  ? 

To  which  we  reply,  the  thing  has  been  already 
accounted  for.  Our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong,  it  was 
stated  in  discussing  their  origin,  depend  on  circum- 
stances for  their  time  and  degree  of  development.  -They 
are  not  irrespective  of  opportunity.  Education,  habits, 
laws,  customs,  while  they  do  not  originate,  still  have 
much  to  do  with  the  development  and  modification  of 
these  ideas.  They  may  he  by  these  influences  aided  or 
retarded  in  their  growth,  or  even  quite  misdirected, 
just  as  a  tree  may  by  unfavorable  influences  be  hindered 
and  thwarted  in  its  growth,  be  made  to  turn  and  twist, 
and  put  forth  abnormal  and  monstrous  developmeats. 
Yet  nature  works  there,  nevertheless,  and,  in  spite  of 
all  such  obstacles  and  unTavorahle  circumstances,  seeks 
to  put  forth,  according  to  licr  laws,  her  perfect  aud 
finished  work.  All  tliat  we  contend  is,  that  nature 
under  favorable  circumstances  develops  iu  the  human 
mind  the  idea  of  moral  distiuctions,  while,  at  the  same 
time,  men,  may  differ  much  in  tlielr  estimaie  of  uikai  is 
right  and  what  ia  wrong,  according  to  the  circumstaucea 
and  influences  surrounding  them.  To  apply  the  dis- 
tinction of  riglit  and  wrong  to  particular  cases,  and 
decide  as  to  the  morality  of  given  actions,  is  an  office 
of  judgment,  and  tlie  judgment  may  err  in  this,  as  in 
any  other   of  its   operatious.     It   may  be   biassed   b/ 
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unfavoralile   iuSueDces,   by   wrong    education, 
liabits,  aud  the  like. 

The  Game  is  true,  Bubstautlally,  of  all  our  iiatui 
faculties  and  tbeir  operations.  Tliey  depend  on  circul 
Rtances  for  the  degree  of  their  development  and  the 
node  of  their  action.  Heuce  tliey  are  liable  to  great 
lUyersiEy  and  frequent  error.  Perception  misleads  us 
as  to  sensible  objects  not  seldom  ;  even  in  tlieir  mathe- 
matical reasonings  men  do  not  always  agree.  There  is 
llie  greatest  possible  diversity  among  men  as  to  tliQ 
veteutiveness  of  the  memory,  and  as  to  the  extent  and 
power  of  the  reasoning  faculties.  The  savage,  that 
tliiuks  it  no  wrong  to  scalp  his  enemy,  or  even  to  roast 
Olid  eat  him,  is  utterly  unable  to  count  twenty  upon  his 
fingers ;  wliile  the  philosoplier,  who  recognizes  the  duty 
of  loving  his  neighbor  as  himself,  calculates  with  pre- 
cisiou  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  predicts 
tbeir  place  in  the  heavens  for  ages  to  come.  Shall  we 
lude,  because  of  tliis  diversity,  that  these  seven 
mes  are  not  parts  of  our  nature  ? 
'e  are  by  no  means  disposed  to  admit,  however,  tht 
diversity  in  men's  moral  judgments  is  bo  great 
might  at  first  appear.  There  is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
general  uniformity.  As  to  the  great  essential  princi- 
ples of  morals,  men,  after  all,  do  judge  much  alike  in 
different  ages  and  different  countries.  In  details  they 
differ ;  in  general  principles  they  agree.  In  the  appli- 
cation of  tho  rules  of  morality  to  particular  actions  they 
differ  widely, according  to  circumstances;  in  the  recog- 
iiilion  of  the  right  and  the  wrong  as  distinctive  principles, 
and  of  obilgatiou  to  do  the  right  as  known,  and  avoid 
the  wrong  as  known,  iu  this  they  agree.  It  must  bo 
moreover,  that  men   do  not  always   act 
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according  to  their  own  ideas  of  right.  From  the  general 
neglect  of  virtue,  in  any  age  or  community,  and  tlio 
prevalence  of  great  and  revolting  crimes,  we  cannot 
safely  infer  the  absence,  or  even  the  perversion,  of  the 
moral  faculty. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  throughout  this  dis- 
cnsEion,the  distuiction  between  the  idea  of  right,  in 
itself  considered,  and  the  perception  of  a  given  act  as 
right ;  the  one  a  simple  conception,  the  otlier  an  act  of 
judgment;  the  one  an  idea  derived  from  the  very  con- 
stitution of  the  mind,  connate  if  not  innate,  the  other 
an  application  of  that  idea  by  the  tinderstauding  to  par- 
ticular iustauces  of  conduct  The  former,  the  idea  of 
moral  distinctions,  may  be  universal,  necessary,  absolute 
nuerring;  the  latter,  the  application  of  the  idea  to  par- 
licular  instances,  and  the  decision  that  tuch  and  such 
acts  arc  or  are  not  right,  may  he  altogether  an  incorrect 
and  mistaken  judgment.  Now,  it  is  precisely  at  this 
point  that  tlie  diversity  iu  tlie  moral  judgments  of  man- 
kmd  makes  its  appearance.  In  recognizing  the  distinc- 
tion of  right  and  wrong,  tiiey  agree  ;  in  the  application 
of  the  game  to  particular  instances,  in  deciding  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong  —  a  simple  act  of  the  judgment, 
an  exercise  of  the  understanding,  as  we  have  said  —  in 
tliia  it  is  that  they  diflfer.  And  the  difference  is  no 
greater,  and  no  more  inexplicable,  with  respect  to  tliis, 
than  in  any  other  class  of  judgments. 

We  have  admitted  that  conscience  is  not  infallible. 
Is  it  then  a  safe  guide  ?  Are  we  in  all  cases  to  follow 
its  decisions  ?  Since  liable  to  err,  it  cannot  be  in  itself, 
we  reply,  in  all  cases,  a  safe  guide.  We  cannot  con- 
clude with  certainty  that  a  given  course  is  right  simply 
because  cooscience  approves  it.      This  doee    not  of 
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necessity  follow.  The  decision  that  a  given  act  is  right, 
or  not,  is  simply  a  matter  of  judgment ;  and  the  judg- 
ment may  or  may  not  be  correct.  That  depends  on 
circumstances,  on  education  partly,  on  the  light  we 
have,  be  it  more  or  less.  Conscientious  men  are  not 
always  in  the  right.  We  may  do  wrong  conscientiously. 
Saul  of  Tarsus  was  a  conscientious  persecutor,  and  verily 
thought  he  was  doing  God  service.  No  doubt  many 
of  tlie  most  intolerant  and  relentless  bigots  have  been 
equally  conscientious,  and  equally  mistaken.  Such 
men  are  all  the  more  dangerous  because  doing  what 
they  believe  to  be  right. 

What,  then,  are  we  to  do  ?  Shall  we  follow  a  guide 
thus  Uable  to  err  ?  Yes,  we  reply,  follow  conscience  ; 
but  see  that  it  be  a  right  and  well-informed  conscience, 
forming  its  judgments  not  from  impulse,  passion,  preju- 
dice, the  bias  of  habit  or  of  unreflecting  custom,  but 
fra.m  the  clearest  light  of  reason,  and  especially  of  the 
divine  word.  We  are  responsible  for  the  judgments 
we  form  in  morals  as  much  as  for  any  class  of  our 
judgments ;  responsible,  in  other  words,  for  the  sort  of 
conscience  we  have.  Saul's  mistake  lay,  not  in  acting 
according  to  his  conscientious  convictions  of  duty,  but 
in  not  having  a  more  enlightened  conscience.  He 
should  have  formed  a  more  careful  judgment,  have 
inquired  more  diligently  after  the  right  way.  To  say, 
however,  that  a  man  ought  not  to  do  what  conscience 
approves,  is  to  say  that  he  ought  not  to  do  what  he 
sincerely  believes  to  be  right.  This  would  be  a  very 
stnmge  rule  in  morals. 

Another  point  to  be  noticed,  before  we  leave  the  sub- 
ject, is  the  power  of  conscience,  the  influence  which  its 
verdicts  of  approval  or  condemnation  exert  over  the 
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human  mind.  Very  great  is  this  power,  as  evinced  in 
operation,  We  all  know  something  of  it,  not  oiil/  bj 
the  observatiou  of  others,  but  b^  the  consciousness  of 
our  own  inner  life.  In  the  tcstimonj'  of  a  good  cou- 
ecieucc,  in  its  calm,  deliberate  approval  of  our  conduct, 
lies  one  of  the  sweetest  and  purest  of  the  pleasures  of 
life;  a  source  of  eujoymeiit  whose  springs  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  accident  or  euvy;  a  foimtaln  in  the  desert, 
malcing  glad  the  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place.  It 
has,  moreover,  a  sustaining  power.  The  consciousness 
of  rectitude,  the  approval  of  the  still  small  voice  within, 
that  whih^pcrs,  iu  the  moment  of  danger  and  of  weak- 
ness, "  You  are  right,"  imparts  to  the  fainting  soul  a 
courage  and  a  strength  that  can  come  from  no  other 
source.  Under  its  influence  the  soul  is  elevated  above 
the  violence  of  pain  and  the  pressure  of  outward  calamity. 
The  timid  become  bold,  the  weak  are  made  strong.  Here 
lies  the  secret  of  mncli  of  the  heroism  that  adorns  tha 
annals  of  martyrdom  and  of  the  clmrch.  Women  and 
children,  frail  and  feeble  by  nature,  ill-fitted  to  with- 
^tsutd  the  force  of  public  opinion,  and  sbrinknig  fi'om 
the  very  thought  of  pain  and  suffering,  have  calmly 
faced  the  angry  reproaches  of  the  multitude,  and  reso- 
lutely met  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  sustained 
by  the  power  of  an  approving  conscience,  whose  de- 
cisions were  to  them  of  more  consequence  than  the 
applause  or  censure  of  the  world,  and  whose  sustaining 
power  bore  them,  as  on  a  prophet's  chariot  of  fire, 
above  the  pains  of  torture  and  the  rage  of  infuriated 

Not  loss  is  the  power  of  an  accusing  conscience.  Its 
disapprobation  and  censure,  though  clothed  with  no 
external  authority,  are  more  to  be  dreaded  than  the 
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!  of  kings  or  the  approach  of  aimies.  It  is  a 
Jleiit,  constant  presence,  that  cannot  be  escaped  and 
will  not  be  pacified.  It  embitters  tlie  happiness  of  life, 
cute  the  sinews  of  the  soul's  inherent  strength.  It  is  a 
fire  in  the  bones,  burning  when  no  man  suspects  but 
lie  only  who  is  doomed  to  its  endurance  ;  a  girdle  of 
thorns  worn  next  the  heart,  concealed,  it  may  be,  from 
the  eye  of  man,  but  giving  the  wearer  no  rest  day  nor 
night.  Its  accusations  are  not  loud  ;  but  to  the  guilty 
soul  they  are  terrible,  penetrating  her  inmost  recesses 
and  making  her  to  tremble  as  the  forest  trembles  at 
the  roar  of  the  enraged  lion,  as  tlie  deep  sea  trembles 
in  her  silent  depths  when  her  Creator  goeth  by  on  the 
wings  of  the  tempest  and  the  God  of  glory  thundereth. 
The  bold,  bad  man  hears  that  accusing  yoice,  and  bis 
strength  departs  from  him.  The  heart  that  is  inured 
lo  all  evil,  and  grown  hard  in  sin,  and  fears  not  the 
thee  of  man  flor  the  law  of  God,  hears  it,  and  becomes 
as  llie  heart  of  a  child. 

How  terrible  is  remorse !  that  worm  that  never  dies, 
that  fire  that  never  goes  out.  We  cannot  follow  the 
human  soul  beyond  the  confines  of  its  present  existence. 
Bot  it  is  an  opinion  entertained  fay  some,  and  in  itself 
not  improbable,  tliat  in  the  future  conscience  will  act 
with  greatly  increased  power.  When  the  causes  that 
now  conspire  to  prevent  its  full  development  and  perfect 
action  shall  operate  no  longer;  when  the  tumult  of  the 
march  and  the  battle  are  over ;  when  the  cares,  the 
jileaFures,  the  temptations,  the  vain  pursuits  that  now 
distract  the  mind  with  their  confused  uproar  shall 
die  away  in  Ibe  distance  and  cease  lo  he  heard  ;  in  the 
stillness  of  eternity,  in  the  silence  of  a  purely  spiritual 
existence,  the  still  small  voice  of  conecience  may  per- 
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haps  be  heard  as  never  before.  In  the  busy  daytime 
we  catch  at  intervals  the  soiind^of  the  distant  ocean  as 
a  low  and  gentle  murmur.  In  the  still  night,  when 
all  is  hushed,  we  hear  it  beating  in  heavy  and  constant 
surges  on  the  shore.  And  thus  it  may  be  with  the 
power  of  conscience  in  the  future. 
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NOTES. 


Note  A.  —Page  156. 

No  doubt  the  divine  character  embodies  the  highest  conception 
▼e  can  form  of  moral  excellence,  and  that  is  most  nearly  perfect 
▼hich  most  nearly  conforms  to  that  character.  But  why  is  it  so  ? 
Is  it  not  because  that  character  is  itself  conformed  to  the  right  ? 
Were  it  otherwise,  and  the  supposition  is  allowable,  were  that  char- 
acter malevolent  instead  of  benevolent,  would  that  malevolent 
nature  then  be  the  standard  of  right  ?  Would  selfishness  and  hate 
^  virtue,  and  love  and  compassion  be  vice  ?  Manifestly  not. 
Manifestly  it  is  only  because  the  divine  nature  is  what  it  is,  that  it 
rtands  forth  to  our  conception  as  the  practical  embodiment  of  right. 
But  this  is  not  making  the  divine  nature  or  character  the  ground  of 
ng^t ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  supposing  a  standard  to  which  the  divine 
character  itself  conforms.  This  we  do  whenever  we  ascribe  moral 
diaracter  to  Grod  —  when  we  say  that  he  is  holy,  that  he  is  just,  that 
he  is  good.  It  is  not  the  divine  nature,  but  the  idea  of  right,  that  is 
ultimate  in  our  conceptions  when  we  thus  speak. 

Dr.  Hopkins,  in  his  moral  science,  resolves  all  moral  distinctions 
into  the  character  of  God, .  distinguishing  between  character  and 
nature,  and  objecting  to  the  term  "  nature  of  Deity  "  as  implying  a  sort 
rf  necessity  inconsistent  with  freedom.  By  the  character  of  God 
he  means,  if  I  understand  him,  the  moral  choices  and  preferences,  in 
other  words  the  will  of  Deity,  in  distinction  from  anything  lying  back 
of  and  leading  to  those  volitions.  *'  It  may  be  that  what  we  must 
'each  in  our  ultimate  analysis,"  he  says,  "  is  a  free  personality,  a 
pewon  with  no  nature,  or  fate,  or  fitnesses  of  things  back  of  him,  or 
above  him,"  etc.  "  So  in  our  search  backward  for  the  origin  of 
moral  distinctions,  we  shall  find  not  any  nature  of  things,  not  any 
nature  of  God,  not  any  necessary  and  eternal  principles,  but  simply 
tiw  character  of  God"  (Moral  Science,  pp.  239,  240). 

But  does,  God  in  choosing  thus  act  arbitrarily  and  without  a  roar 
Win  ?    When  he  thus,  as  a  free  person,  prefers  virtue  to  vice,  benevo- 
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Icnee  to  Eelfishnees,  is  there  no  reason  in  tlie  natuK  of  tbe  case,  no 
intrinsic  diS'crcDce  in  tlie  nature  of  these  principles  themMlvee,  wfajr 
lie  thus  chou«cs  ?  Might  he  just  aa  well  have  ehoeen  the  opposite  1 
or  is  there  a  clifference  between  benevolc&ce  and  lelfixhness  lu  their 
very  nature,  ami  ilocs  Go<i  choose  in  view  of  that  lUfterence?  If 
the  latter,  thcu  the  ultimate  gronntl  of  moral  distinctiona  lies  not  in 
the  divine  clioraeter,  but  in  the  esxential  nature  and  ilifforenccs  of 

Note  B.  — Page  180. 

As  the  doctrine  which  places  the  foundiitloii  of  moral  obligation 
in  the  very  nature  of  tilings  baa  been  regarded  by  some  as  of  rcc 
origin,  it  foBj  be  well  to  glance  at  the  history  of  opinions  on  1 
whole  matter.    And  firet  as  to  the  opposite  theory. 

The  opinion  that  moral  distinctions  are  purely  factitious,  having 
their  ioundation  not  in  nature,  but  in  the  customs  of  society  or 
edicts  of  legislation,  human  or  divine,  is  by  no  means  without  authoi^ 
ity,  nor  is  it  of  modern  origin.  Plato,  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  De 
Lcgibna,  speala  of  thtec  who  maintained  that  nothing  waa  naturally 
just,  Tu  tUioia  oiS  tZvai  ijivcra,  but  whatever  is  decreed  tliat  for  the 
time  is  right  and  binding,  made  ro  by  art  and  law,  but  not  by  any 
nature  of  its  own,  oAX'  oij  &]  rtvi  ifivtrti.  In  the  Theaetetiis  also  be 
upeaks  of  the  opinion  aa  held  not  by  the  disciples  of  Protagoraa 
alone,  hut  by  many  other  philoeophera,  and  that  very  conGdcDtly; 
thtft  things  just  and  unjust  have  not  in  the  nature  of  them  any  be' 
or  essoinee  of  their  own,  but  derive  their  authority  from  tbe  general 

Aristotle  also,  in  his  Ethics,  notices  the  same  opinion,  and  aacribeB 
it  to  the  iUct  that  the  things  prescribed  by  law  as  right  and  just  are 
so  variable  and  uncertain,  whereas  that  which  is  natural  la  inn 
table  (Lib.  i.  cap  1,  and  also  Lib-  v-  cap.  10). 
'  Plato  mentions  by  name  several  philosophers  as  particularly  noted 
for  tilts  opinion ;  Diogenes  Laertius  mentions  others.  Archclaua  the. 
teacher  of  Socrates  is  of  this  number,  holding  that  to  Sikuudv  <&ai 
KM  TO  cuVk/kiv  oil  <^iN7«  oAAa  viifuf,  the  just  and  the  dishonorahte: 
arc  so  not  by  nature,  but  by  law.  Aristippus,  the  cootemporai;  of, 
I'lato,  ia  represented  as  holding  the  aame  view,  that  notiiing  is 
by  nature  goo<l  or  evil,  but  only  by  law  and  custMii.  Anaxarchns, 
according  to  Plutarch,  consoles  Alexander  in  his  remorse  for  the 
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mnrder  of  Clitus,  with  the  assurance  that  whatever  is  done  by  the 
ruler  is  right ;  in  other  words,  "  the  king  can  do  no  wrong."  Pyrro, 
the  founder  of  the  sceptical  school,  also  taught  that  nothing  is,  in 
truth,  just  or  unjust,  good  or  bad,  but  men  do  all  things  by  law  and 
custom. 

The  most  prominent  asserter  of  this  doctrine  however,  seems  to 
We  been  Protagoras,  who  makes  all  things  to  be  phenomenal  and 
relative,  nothing  in  itiself  true,  but  only  as  it  seems  to  the  observer 
to  be  this  or  that.  He  is  repeatedly  cited  by  Plato  as  affirming  that 
whatever  things  to  any  city  seem  to  be  just  and  good,  the  same  are 
80  to  that  city,  so  long  as  they  seem  so. 

Epicurus  also  denies  the  essential  and  immutable  nature  of  justice 
ind  injustice*  right  and  wrong,  and  teaches  that  these  things  are 
nothing  in  themselves,  but  arise  wholly  from  the  compacts  which  men 
make  for  their  own  convenience  and  advantage.  Carneades  zeal- 
oi^ly  maintained  the  same  doctrine. 

In  modem  times  Gassendi  and  Ilobbes  have  resolutely  advocated 
the  same  opinion,  the  latter  repeatedly  affirming  that  in  the  state 
of  nature  nothing  is  either  just  .or  unjust,  nothing  right  or  wrong, 
hot  that  it  belongs  to  the  state,  the  government,  to  determine  what 
thaU  be  just,  and  what  unjust  or  wrong  (De  Give,  and  Leviathan). 

Among  the  scholastic  theologians  of  the  middle  ages,  we  find  traces 
nbo  of  the  same  general  view,  denying  that  anything  is  intrinsically 
tod  naturally  just  or  unjust,  good  or  evil,  but  referring  all  such  dis- 
tinctions to  the  arbitrary  will  and  pleasure  of  the  Supreme  Being. 
Hius  Ockham  and  his  followers :  Nullum  actum  malum  esse  nisi 
qnatenus  a  deo  prohibitum,  et  qui  non  possit  fieri  bonus  si  a  deo 
precipiatur ;  et  e  converse.  In  more  recent  times  such  writers  as 
Home,  Hntcheson,  Paley,  Bentliam,  Mill,  followed  by  some  theolo- 
gians of  note,  have  sought  to  place  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation 
in  utility  or  expediency. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  favor  of  tlie  doctrine  which  we  maintain,  that 
moral  distinctions  are  etecnal  and  immutable  in  their  nature,  abso- 
lute and  not  relative  and  phenomenal,  founded  not  in  the  laws  and 
eOBtoms  of  men,  nor  yet  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  God,  but  in  the  very 
natmie  of  things,  may  be  found,  both  among  philosophers  and  theolo- 
gians, names  of  the  highest  authority  and  in  the  greatest  number. 

Not  to  mention  the  schools  of  ancient  philosophy  of  highest  worth, 
tlie  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  systems  agreeing  in  this,  but  confining 
oondvea  to  the  philosophical  and  theological  writers  of  modem 
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e  may  tilo  llie  fiiUowIng :  Cudwortli,  Price,  Clarke,  Butler, 
Beid,  Stewart,  ^Vardlaw,  Macintoab,  Robert  Uall,  Chalmere,  Cbar- 
nock,  Edwards,  801111111;,  Dnight,  Emmons,  McCosb. 

In  tlie  treati?o  "  couceming  etcraaJ   and  imniutaLle  morality," 

Cudvrorlli  maintains  the  position  "  thai  it  b  so  far  from  being  true 

that  all  moral  ^lod  and  evil,  just  and  unjust,  aro  mere  arbitnu7  and 

fectitious  things,  that  are  created  wholly  by  will ;  Ihal  (if'wc  would 

speak  properly)  we  must  needs  say  that  nothing  is  momlly  good  or 

evil,  juBt  or  unjust  by  mere  will  without  ntiture,  because  everything 

is  what  it  is  Uy  nature  and  not  by  will."     And  again  "  that  it  is 

possible  that  any  command  of  God  or  man  nhould  oblige  otherwiie 

than  by  Tirtue  of  that  which  is  ifivatt  Sucatov,  naturally  just.     And 

thourjh  particular  promises  and  commands  bo  made  by  will,  j-ei  it  is 

>t  wilt  but  nature  that  obligcth  to  the  doing  of  things  promised 

and  commanded,  or  makes  them  debita,  such  things  as  ought  to  be 

done."     For  meru  will  cannot  change  the  moral  nature  of  acting,  nor 

the  nature  of  intellectual  beings  "  (Immutable  Morality,  pp.  14, 18). 

In  hi^  "  Demonstration  of  tile  Being  and  Attributes  of  God,"  Dr. 

Samuel  Clarke  thus  argues :  "  From  what  hatli  been  said  upon  tliis 

t  follows,  that  tlie  true  ground  and  foundation  of  all  eternal 

moral  obligations,  is  tliis ;  (namely  the  foremenljoncd  necessary  and 

eternal  diSerent  relations  which  difTerent  things  bear  one  to  another; 

and  the  consequent  fitness  ur  unfitness  of  the  application  of  different 

things,  or  different  relations  one  to  another,  unavoidably  arising  ffom 

tiiat  difference  of  the  things  themselves)  ;  these  very  same  reasons, 

^^^       I  say,  which  always  and  necessarily  do  determine  the  will  nf  God, 

^^^L      as  bath  been  before  shown,  ought  also  constantly  to  determine  the 

^^^H     will  of  all  subordinate  intelligent  beings Tbey  who  found  all 

^^^r  moral  obligations  ultimately  in  the  will  of  God,  must  recur  at  length 
^^^^  to  the  same  thing,  oidy  with  this  difference  that  they  do  not  cleariy 
H^  e^iplain  how  the  nature  unci  will  of  God  himself  must  be  necessarily 

^L  good  and  just,  as  I  have  endeavored  to  do.     They  who  found  all 

^^^^  moral  obligations  only  upon  laws  made  for  the  good  of  societies  hold 
^^^L  an  opinion,  which  (besides  that  'tis  flilly  confuted  by  what  has  been 
^^^^V  Already  said  concerning  the  eternal  and  necessary  difierence  of 
^^^^V  things)  is  moreover  so  directly  and  manifestly  contradictory  and 
^^^^1  inconsistent  with  itself,  that  it  seems  strange  it  should  not  have  been 
^^^^H  mtjrc  commonly  taken  notice  of.  For  if  there  be  no  difTerenoe  be- 
^^^^B  tween  good  and  evil,  antecedent  to  all  laws,  there  can  be  no  reami 
^^^^P  given  why  any  laws  should  be  made  at  all,  when  all  thinge  »re  nst- 
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■nil/  imliS*erciit.  To  say  Ihat  laws  are  necessary  to  bo  mado  for 
IliB  gooU  of  manbiud,  U  confessing  tbaC  certain  thiogB  tend  lo  the 
gmjil  of  mankind,  that  h,  to  tlie  preserving  and  perfecting  of  their 
Mlilre,  which  wise  men  therefore  think  neccaaaty  to  be  eetablished 
bf  Uwa.  And  if  the  reason  why  certain  things  are  established  by 
■ise  and  good  lawe,  li  because  those  things  tend  to  the  good  of  man- 
bni],  'tis  maniiest  they  were  good,  antecedent  to  their  being 
Bnped  by  laws.  Otherwise,  if  they  were  not  good  antecedent  I 
li's,  'tis  evident  there  could  be  no  reason  nhy  such  lawi  should 
HMde,  rather  than  the  contrary,  which  is  the  greatest  ab9urdiqr| 
the  world  "  (Demonstration,  etc.  pp.  124,  125). 

To  the  same  efiect  Chamocke  thus  discourses :  "  The  moral 
i)  ttot  properly  a  mere  act  of  God's  will  considered  in  itself, 
Ifnumical  edict,  like  those  of  whom  it  may  well  lie  Daid,  '  stat 
ratione  voluntas,'  but  it  commands  those  things  which  are  good  in 
their  own  nature,  and  prohibits  those  things  which  are  in  their  own 
IiUiire  eHl ;  and  therefore  is  an  act  of  his  wisdom  and  righteousness, 
die  rvault  of  liia  wi«e  counsel,  aud  an  extract  of  his  pure  nature ;  as 
>ll  IbclawB  of  jost  lawgivers  are  not  only  the  acts  of  their  vill,  but 
of  ft  trill  governed  by  reason  and  justice,  and  for  the  good  of  the 
jniltHc  whereof  tliey  are  conservators.  If  the  moral  commands  of 
(iod  were  only  acts  of  hia  will,  and  bad  not  an  intrinsic  necessity, 
reason,  and  goodness,  God  might  have  commanded  quite  the  con- 
tary,  and  made  a  contrary  law,  whereby  that  which  we  now  call 
Tice,  might  have  been  canonized  ibr  virtue ;  he  might  then  have 
d  any  worship  of  him,  love  to  him,  fear  of  his  name ;  he  might 
l^ve  commanded  murders,  thefts,  adulteries"  (Existence 
M  of  God,  p.  50). 

^t  Edwards  holds  the  following  language :  "  Otbcre 
KnR  ikf  G(»d  is  the  pnmary  foundaljon  of  moral  obligation. 
tfad  will  of  God  is  cither  benevolent  or  not.  If  it  be  benevolent, 
ftnd  on  tiuU,  account  the  foundation  of  moral  obligation,  it  is  not  the 
■Miree  of  obligation  merely  because  it  is  the  will  of  God,  but  because 
\k  b  banevolent,  and  is  of  a  tendency  to  promote  happiness,  and  this 
jiUoM  the  foundation  of  obligation  in  a  tendency  to  happiness,  and 
IHit  primarily  in  the  will  of  God.  But  if  the  will  of  God,  and  that 
which  is  the  expression  of  it,  the  divine  law,  be  allowed  to  be  not 
Lcncvolent,  and  yi-t  are  the  foundation  of  obligation,  we  are  obliged 
to  Eonfarm  to  them  whatever  they  be,  however  malevolent  or  oppo- 
~U  Id  Imfinmt  uid  goodnen  tbe  reqtiiremenU  be.    T 
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■atne,  none  will  pretend.  If  tlie  will  or  law  of  God  l)e  the  primary 
foundation  or  reason  of  uur  obligation  to  virtue,  it  is  tlie  priaiarj' 
rule  and  standard  of  virtue,  and  tbortsfore  right  in  itacif,  whatever  it 
bo,  however  malicious,  envious  or  tyrannieal ;  which  is  absurd-  On 
the  supposition  that  the  will  or  law  of  God  is  the  primary  foundation, 
reason,  and  standard  of  right  and  virtue,  every  attempt  to  prove 
the  moral  perfections  or  attributes  of  God  is  absurd ;  fin*  in  evet^ 
such  attempt  the  idea  which  the  author  of  that  attempt  lias  of  right 
b  set  up  as  the  rule  or  Bt»ndard  of  right ;  and  the  divine  attributes 
are  compared  with  it,  and  proved,  or  attempted  to  be  proved,  to  be 
conformed  to  it.  But  if  the  divine  will,  or  which  is  the  same,  the 
divine  moral  attributes,  be'the  primary  standard  of  right,  all  we 
have  to  do  i»  to  inquire  what  that  trill  m,  and  whatever  it  is,  whether 
benevolent  or  malevolent,  it  is  the  standard  of  right,  the  pattern  of 
■virtue,  and  the  source  of  obligation"  (Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  Sil). 

Perhaps  no  one  of  the  great  AiDcrican  divines  has  more  clearly 
and  fiilly  expressed  himself  on  this  matter  than  Dr.  Bellamy,  the 
friend  and  pujul  of  Edwards :  "  If  we  should  snppose  (as  some  do), 
that  there  is  nothing  right  or  wrong  antecedent  to  a  coneideration 
of  the  positive  will  and  law  of  God,  the  great  Governor  of  the  world, 
nnd  that  right  and  wrong  result,  originally,  from  his  sovereign  win 
and  absolute  authority  entirely,  then  these  ahsnrdities  woald  tma- 
Toidably  follow : 

"  1.  That  the  mora!  perfeetions  of  God  are  empty  names,  withont 
any  significance  at  all.  For  if  there  be  no  intrinsic  moral  fitness 
and  unfitnexB  in  things,  no  right  nor  wrong,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  moral  beauty  or  moral  deformity,  and  m  no  foundation  in 
the  nature  of  things  for  any  moral  propensity ;  that  is,  there  id  noth- 
ing for  God  to  love  or  hate,  considered  as  a  moral  agent.  Tlicro 
can  be  no  inclination  or  disposition  in  him  to  love  right  or  bate 
wrong,  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  right  and  wrong. 

"  2.  That  in  the  natnre  of  things  there  is  no  more  reason  to  love 
and  obey  Goii  than  thirro  is  to  hate  and  disobey  him,  there  being, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  no  right  nor  wrong.  Just  as  if  God  was  not 
infinitely  worthy  of  our  highest  esteem  and  most  perfect  obedience ; 
and  just  as  if,  in  the  nature  of  things,  there  was  no  reason  why  we 
shonid  love  and  obey  him,  but  merely  because  he  is  the  greatest  and 
Btrongcit,  and  sa)'s  we  must —  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dently absurd.     But  if  theae  things  are  so,  then  it  will  follow, 

3.  "ITiat  there  is  no  reason  why  he  shonid  require  bh  cieatnres  to 
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■o  and  obey  him,  or  forbid  the  contrary ;  or  why  lie  should  reward 

r  punish  the  other,  thero  buing,  in  the  nature  of  things,  no 

right  nor  wrong;  and  bo  the  fbunilation  of  God's  law  ia  overturned, 

and  all  religion  torn  up  by  llio  roots,  Sind  notliing  is  left  but  arbitrary 

rsnny  and  servile  subjection." 

i  tlien  proceeds  to  consider  the  thcoiy  "  that  there  is  nothing 

it  or  wroDg  unlocedcnt  to  a  coniii deration  of  the  general  good  of 

■  whole  eystem  of  intelligent  created  bcingn ;  and  that  tight  and 

J  r«siilt  originally  and  entirely  from  the  natural  tendency  of 

p  to  promote  or  hinder  the  general  good  of  the  whole  " ;  from 

b  he  deduces  the  following  "  manifest  aleurdities  " : 

£■*  1.  Tliat  the  moral  perfections  of  God  entirely  consist  in  or  result 

fiam  »  disposition  to  love  his  creatures  supremely,  and  seek  tb^ 

bappioesB  as  his  only  end." 

"  2.  That  God  loves  virtue  and  rewards  it  merely  because  it  tends 
Bftko  his  creaturCB  happy,  and  bates  vice  and  puuiehes  it  merely 
tauW  it  tends  to  make  his  creatures  miserable." 
f  8.  That  be  requires  os  to  love  and  obey  him  merely  because  it 
1*  to  make  us  happy,  and  forbids  the  contrary  merely  because  it 
o  make  us  tuiserable." 
f'f.  'niat  we  are  under  no  obligations  (o  love  God,  but  merely 
t  tends  to  make  us  happy,  and  that  it  is  no  crime  to  hate 
I  bJaspheine  God,  but  merely  because  it  tends  to  make  us  miser- 

■Fram  all  which,"  he  concludes,  "  it  is  evident,  to  demonstration, 
\ri^l  and  wrong  do  neither  result  from  the  mere  will  and  lore 
■r  from  any  tendency  of  things  to  promote  or  hinder  the 
la  <rf  God's  creatures.  It  remains  tlierejbrc,  that  there  is  an 
oral  (ilness  and  unfitness,  absolutely,  in  things  themselves, 
«■  Uiat  we  diould  love  the  infinitely  glorious  God,  is,  in  the  nature 
of  lllinj^,  infinitely  fit  and  right;  and  to  hate  and  blaspheme  him, 
ii,  in  tlio  nature  of  things,  infinitely  unfit  and  wrong;  nnd  that  ante- 
L-isilisit  to  any  eon^idcralion  of  advantage  or  disadvantage,  reward 
or  punishment,  or  even  of  the  vrlU  or  law  of  God.  And  henee  It  ia 
llial  Gud  infinitely  loves  right  ami  hates  wrong,  and  appears  lo 
ioGiiitely  engaged  to  reward  the  one  and  punish  the  other.  And 
lutnco  liiR  law  and  government  are  holy.just  and  good  ".(Works, 
Vol.  i.  pp.  36-38,  note). 

]>r.  Dwight  thus  reasons:  "  If  virtue  and  vice  are  such  only  b»- 
MiDu  God  willed  them  to  be  such,  if  virtue  is  esudlent  n 
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worthlesB  only  because  he  willed  them  to  be  so,  then  vice  in  itself 
is  just  as  excellent  as  virtue,  and  virtae  just  as  nortbless  as  vice- 
Let  me  aek,  can  any  man  believe  this  to  be  true  9 

"Further,  the  supposition  that  virtue  is  founded  in  thewiUof  God, 
inpliee  that  God  willed  virtue  to  be  excellent  without  any  reason. 
If  virtue  and  vice  had  originally,  or  aa  they  were  seen  by  the  eye 
of  God,  no  moral  difference  in  their  nature,  then  there  was  plainly 
no  reason  why  God  should  prefer,  or  why  he  actually  preferred,  one 
of  them  to  the  other.  There  was,  for  example,  no  reason  why  he 
chose  and  required  that  intelligent  creatures  should  love  him  and 
each  other,  rather  than  that  they  should  hate  him  and  bate  each 
other.  In  choosing  and  requiring  that  they  should  exercise  this 
love,  God  acted,  therefore,  without  any  motive  whatever;  certainly 
LO  sober  man  will  attrilinte  thij  conduct  fo  God."  He  proceeds  to 
how  that  according  to  this  doctrine  it  follows  that  the  character  of 
iricked  men  and  of  fiends  is  in  itself  just  as  lovely  and  excellent  as 
that  of  angels ;  and  if  God  had  so  willed  it,  Satan  remaining  in 
every  I'espect  the  same  as  man,  would  have  been  morally  excellent 
and  lovely,  and  Gabriel  morally  worCbleea  and  detectable.  "  Most 
not  ho  who  can  believe  thJH  doctrine,"  be  ask»,  "na  easily  believe 
that  if  God  bad  willed  it  two  and  two  would  have  become  five  ? 

[Is  it  at  all  easier  to  believe  that  truth  and  falsehood  can  inter- 
change their  natures  than  that  a  sqnare  and  a  circle  can  interchange 
theira  ?  " 
He  also  proceeds  to  show  that  on  this  principle  the  character  and 
will  of  God  are  no  longer  excellent  in  their  own  nature,  but  merely 
because  he  determines  that  they  are  so.  ITie  question,  therefore, 
respecting  his  moral  nature,  whether  be  b  benevolent  or  malevolent, 
becomes  merely  nugatory,  there  being  no  original  difference  between 
the  two  things,  but  only  such  as  he  makes  by  an  arbitrary  act  of 
will  (Theology,  Vol.  iii.  pp.  442-^45). 
The  matter  is  set  in  a  very  clear  light  also  by  Dr.  Enunoni: 
"  Everything  has  a  nature  which  is  peculiar  to  itself,  and  which  is 
essential  to  iu  very  existence.  Light  has  a  natare  by  which  it  is 
distinguished  from  darkness ;  sweet  has  a  nature  by  which  it  is  di»- 
tinguishcd  from  bitter;  animals  have  a  nature  by  which  they  are 
distinguished  from  men;  men  have  a  nature  by  which  they 
tinguished  from  angels ;  angeb  have 


a  by  which  they  are 
re  by  which  he  is  dii- 

tinguished  trum  all  other  beings.     Now  such  different  natures  lay 
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a  foandation  for  different  obligations,  and  different  obligations  lay 
a  foandation  for  virtue  and  vice  in  all  their  different  degrees.  As 
virtue  and  vice  therefore,  take  their  origin  from  the  nature  of  things, 
so  the  difference  between  moral  good  and  moral  evil  is  as  immutable 
u  the  nature  of  things  from  which  it  results.  It  is  as  impossible  in 
the  nature  of  things  that  the  essential  distinction  between  virtue  and 
^ce  should  cease,  as  that  the  essential  distinction  between  light 
and  darkness,  bitter  and  sweet  should  cease.  These  distinctions  do 
not  depend  upon  the  mere  will  of  the  Deity ;  for  so  long  as  he  con- 
tinues the  nature  of  things,  no  law  or  command  of  his  can  change 
light  into  darkness,  bitter  into  sweet,  or  virtue  into  vice.  And  this 
u  what  we  mean  by  the  assertion  that  virtue  and  vice  are  essentially 
diflferent  in  the  nature  of  things  "  (Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  144.  Sermon  x.). 

"  Wherein  is  it,"  says  Dr.  Chalmers,  "  that  the  rightness  of  moral- 
ity lies  ?  or  whence  is  it  that  this  riffhtness  is  derived  ?  Whether 
more  particularly,  it  have  an  independent  rightness  of  its  own,  or  it 
^  right  only  because  God  wills  it  ?  It  might  be  proper  to  state 
that  between  the  two  terms  of  the  alternative  as  last  put,  our  clear 
preference,  or  rather  our  absolute  and  entire  conviction,  is  on  the 
■ide  of  the  former.  We  hold  that  morality  has  a  stable,  inherent, 
^  essential  rightness  in  itself,  and  that  anterior  to  or  apart  from, 
whether  the  tacit  or  expressed  will  of  any  being  in  the  universe. 

Now  it  is  here  that  we  join  issue  with  our  antagonists,  and 

™in  that  God  is  no  more  the  creator  of  virtue  than  he  is  of  truth ; 
"**t  justice  and  benevolencje  were  virtues  previous  to  any  forth- 
potting  of  will  or  jurisprudence  on  his  part,  and  that  he  no  more 
^^'^ed  them  to  be  virtues  than  he  ordained  that  the  three  angles 
<*  a  triangle  should  be  equal  to  two  right  angles  *'  (Institutes  of 
Theology,  Vol.  i.  pp.  22,  23). 

^0  the  same  effect  McCosh :  "  All  who  have  made  ethics  a  subject 
« Btudy  must  know  how  perilous  it  is  to  found  virtue  on  the  will  of 
^^  An  action  is  holy  not  because  God  wills  it,  but  he  wills  it 
^'^use  it  is  holy.  The  person  who  reverses  this  maxim  may  intend 
^  benefit  the  cause  of  religion,  but  in  reality  he  is  doing  it  serious 
damage  "  (Divine  Government,  p.  824). 

The  student  of  English  literature  will  hardly  need  to  be  reminded 
of  the  passage,  too  long  for  citation  here,  remarkable  at  once  for  its 
^uence  and  its  severity,  in  which  Robert  Hall,  ip  his  sermon  on 
*^Tbe  Sentiments  Proper  to  the  Present  Crisis,"  dei^ounc^  the  utili- 
Urian  theory  of  morals,  ii^  %ke.  cqq^e  of  which,  after  contrasting  that 
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Lliooal  views  of  the  preceding  age, 
he  indiguantly  asks,  "  How  b  it 


[  theory  vrith  the  more  sensible,  r 

[  and  of  the  ancient  philosopliere 

I  that  on  a  subject  on  whicb  men  have  thought  deeply  from  the  ir 

t  they  began  to  think,  and  where,  consequently,  whatever  is 
entirely  and  lundamentiilly  new  must  be  fundamentally  false;  how 
is  it  that  in  contempt  of  the  experience  of  past  ages,  and  of  all  pre- 
cedents human  and  divine,  ve  have  ventured  into  a  perilout  path, 
which  no  eye  has  explored,  no  foot  has  trod,  and  have  undertaken, 
arter  the  lapse  of  six  thousand  years,  to  manufacture  a  morality  of 
our  own,  to  decide  by  a  cold  calculation  of  interest,  by  a  leger-book 
uf  profit  and  luas,  the  preference  of  truth  to  falsehood,  of  piety 

•  to   blasphemy,   and   of  humanity   and   justice   to  treachery   and 
,bk)od?"    . 
"  He  system  which  founds  morality  on  utility,"  he  adds  in  a  note, 
"  a  utility,  let  it  bo  always  remembered,  confined  to  the  purposes  of 
I  the  present  world,  issued  with  ill-omeu  from  tlic  school  of  infidelity. 

It  was  first  broached,  I  believe,  certainly  first  brought  into  general 
notice,  by  Mr.  Hume  in  his  Treatise  on  Morals,  which  he  himself 
pronounced  incomparably  the  best  he  ever  wrote.  It  was  incom- 
parably tlic  l>cst  for  his  purpose ;  nor  is  it  easy  to  imagine  a  mind 
so  acute  as  his  did  not  see  the  effect  it  would  liave  in  setting  morality 
and  religion  afloat,  and  substituting  for  the  stability  of  principle  the 

•  looseness  of  ppeculation  and  opinion."  Al\er  presenting  in  eootrast 
the  Niehomachean  morals  of  Aristotle,  and  the  ethical  philosophy  of 
.  Cicero,  "  the  one  composed  by  the  greatest  master  of  reason,  the 
other  of  eloquence,  the  world  ever  saw,"  and  showing  the  superiority 
of  these  systems  to  that  of  mere  expediency,  he  contjoucs :  "  How 
}iiunihating  the  consideration  that,  with  superior  advantages,  our 
moral  systems  should  be  Infinitely  surpassed  in  warmth  and  grandeur 

kby  those  of  pagan  times,  and  that  the  most  jejune  and  comfortless 
that  ever  entered  the  mind  of  man,  and  the  most  abhorrent  from 
Ilie  spirit  of  religion,  should  have  even  become  popular  in  a  Christian 
countryl"  (Works,  Vol.  i,  pp.  97,  98,  101). 
It  will  be  noticed,  by  a  comparison  of  the  above  statements,  how 
fuily  these  several  writers  agree  in  their  estimate  of  the  doctrine 
which  denies  the  etemai  and  immutable  distinction  of  right  and 
wrong,  and  places  the  ground  of  that  distinction  in  the  laws  and 
Gustoms  of  society,  or  in  the  arbitrary  will  of  God.  The  main  ob- 
jections urged  a^inst  that  doctrine  by  subsequent  writers  will  lie 
found  Eubstontially  embodied   in   the   extracts   above   given   from 
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Clarke  and  Edwards ;  indeed,  they  are  such  as  would  occur  to  any 
Mund  and  independent  thinker. 

Of  those  above  cited  who  reject  the  doctrine  that  right  and  wrong 
ure  fiNmded  in  the  will  of  Gr5d,  some,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  while 
bokfing  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  to  be  eternal  and  immu- 
table, and  founded  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  regard  the  tendency 
to  greatest  good  or  universal  happiness,  as  the  particular  element  in 
the  nature  of  things  on  which  the  obligation  to  virtue  rests ;  thus 
Edwards,  Dwight,  and  Taylor.  There  is  a  reason,  they  would  say, 
vby  virtue  is  obligatory,  and  why  the  laws  of  God  and  man  require 
it->a  reason  to  be  found  in  the  very  nature  of  things  —  and  that  is 
the  tendency  of  virtue  to  promote  the  highest  happiness.  Others, 
however,  are  content  to  regard  the  right  as  in  itself  binding,  itself 
ultimate,  without  seeking  to  place  it  on  an3rthing  beyond.  This  is 
the  Tiew  taken  in  the  {»«ceding  article. 


IV. 


THE  PROVINCE  OP  IMAGINATION  IN  SACRED  ORATORY.* 

The  specific  nature  and  object  of  this  Association 
seem  to  prescribe  a  theme  having  reference  to  oratory, 
and  specially  to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit.  I  propose 
to  discuss,  then,  the  Trvs  Province  of  Imagination  in 
Sacred  Oratory^  whether,  and  how  far,  this  facultf 
may  be  of  use  to  the  preacher. 

As  the  word,  however,  is  used  of  late  with  consider- 
able latitude,  it  may  be  well  first  to  define  what  I 
mean  by  imagination. 

I  understand,  then,  by  this  term,  not  the  mere  power 
which  the  mind  possesses  of  forming  images  of  absent 
material  objects,  which  is,  in  reality,  only  memory  in 
one  of  its  forms,  but  rather  the  faculty  of  the  ideal  — 
the  power  of  conceiving  and  representing  under  sensible 
forms  the  purely  ideal.  It  is  that  which  makes  the 
difference  between  the  copyist  and  the  creator.  It  is 
that  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  all  true  art,  whose 
legitimate  office  it  is  to  carry  us  beyond  the  merely 
phenomenal,  and  place  us  in  the  presence  of  the  real, 
the  truly  beautiful.  It  is  that  which,  in  the  well-known 
words  of  the  poet, 

"  bodies  forth 
The  form  of  things  unknown." 


«3 


1  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Rhetorical  Society  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary  at  its  Anniversary  in  April,  1865.  From  the  Bib- 
Uotheca  Sacra  for  January,  1867,  Vol.  xxiy.  No.  98. 
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"To  imagine,  in  this  high  and  true  sense  of  the  word," 
says  Fleming,  "  is  to  realize  the  ideal,  to  make  intel- 
ligible truths  descend  into  the  forms  of  sensible  nature, 
to  represent  the  invisible  by  the  visible,  the  infinite  by 
the  finite.  In  this  view  of  it,  imagination  may  be 
regarded  as  the  differentia  of  man — the  distinctive 
mark  which  separates  him,  a  grege  mutorum.  That 
the  inferior  animals  have  memory  and  what  has  been 
called  passive  imagination,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that 
they  dream,  and  that  in  this  state  the  sensuous  im- 
pressions made  on  them  during  their  waking  hours  are 
reproduced.  But  they  have  no  trace  of  that  higher 
faculty  and  function  which  transcends  the  sphere  of 
sense,  and  which  out  of  elements  supplied  by  things 
seen  and  temporal  can  create  new  objects,  the  contem- 
plation of  which  lifts  us  to  the  infinite  and  the  un- 
seen, and  gives  us  thoughts  which  wander  through 
eternity."^ 

How  far,  now,  is  this  faculty  of  the  ideal  admissible 
and  of  use  in  the  pulpit  ?  Such  is  the  question  before 
us — a  question,  I  need  not  say,  of  practical  importance 
to  one  entering  the  sacred  ministry. 

At  the  first  glance,  one  would  say  the  case  is  too 
plain  to  admit  of  hesitation.  The  faculties  of  the  mind 
are  all  of  use,  and  were  intended  by  their  Creator  to 
be  used ;  nor  is  there  one  among  them  which  is  not 
needed  by  the  orator  in  the  exercise  of  his  art.  The 
fact  that  among  the  instruments  with  which  nature 
has  furnished  the  mind  we  find  this  faculty  is  in  itself 
an  argument  in  its  favor ;  and,  unless  reason  can  be 
shown  to  the  contrary,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  it  is 
legitimately  at  the  service  of  the  pulpit  orator. 

1  Yocabulary  of  Philosopliy. 
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Tliere  are,  however,  tliose  who  would  debar  this 
feculty  entirely  from  the  pulpit  as  unworthy  of  the 
saered  office.  It  is  the  preacher's  busiiiess.  they  tell 
Us,  to   deal   witli    facts,  and   not   with   fancies;   with 

L  realities,  and   not  with   Rctians  and  lignicnts  oT  the 

■'brain.     They  would   rule  out  the  ideal,  therefoi-e,  as 

rwholly  at  variance  with  the  real. 

Tliis,  however,  is,  I  need  hardly  say,  entirely  a  false 

I'view  of  the  nature  of  tbo  ideal.     The  ideal  and  the 

I  Teal  are  not  opposites,  are  not  necessarily  at  variance. 
The  two  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  tlieir  highest  range, 
.one  and  the  same.  The  material,  the  sensible,  the 
tangible,  are  not  the  only  realities,  are  not  the  highest 
and  cliicfest  truths.  There  are  facts,  the  grandest  and 
most  important,  that  lie  beyond  the  range  of  sense. 
The  whole  realm  of  the  spiritual,  the  very  realm  witli 
which  the  preacher  has  to  do,  is  in  its  very  uatut« 
invisible,  intangible,  ideal,  but  none  the  less  real.     The 

I  "philosophy  unfortunately  becoming  prevalent  of  late, 
which  comprises  only  the  phenomenal,  and  ignores  a 

"cause ;  which  recognizes  only  fixed  and  inexorable 
laws,  and  knows  nothing  of  a  lawgiver ;  to  which 
nothing  is  a  reality  but  the  sensible  and  material  uni- 
verse and  its  forces,  —  this  surely  is  not  the  philosophy 
of  the  Ciiristian  religion.  Christianity  recognizes  and 
has  to  do  with  something  beyond  and  above  the  merely 
phenomenal  and  material  —  with  the  invisible  and  the 
spiritual.  It  deals  witli  facts  and  realities ;  but  its 
facts  and  realities  are  of  this  higher  sort.  To  reject 
the  ideal,  then,  as  necessarily  at  variance  with  the  real, 
is  strangely  to  ignore  the  true  nature,  not  of  the  ideal 
only,  but  of  Christianity  itself,  and  to  shut  out  the 
latter  from  its  liighest  and  most  legitimate  sphere. 


»  pi-cavlier  has  to  do  with  realities ;  but.  so  long  aa 
>sc  realities  pertain  to  tlie  realm  of  the  ideal  and 
liritual,  aiid  not  to  the  realm  oi'  sense,  tlie  faculty  of 
i  ideal  way  well  be  of  service  to  him  in  eonceiving 
presenting   those  realities.     He   has   to   do  with 
;  but  it  may  well  bo  that  the  clear  appreliensiou 
proper   stalement   of    those   facts   will   call   into 
lintion  tlie  faculty  of  ideal  representation.     It  re- 
tires a  certain  degree  of  imagination  to  be  able  to 
)  correctly  the  simplest  historic  fact,  much  more 
e  groat  and  peculiar  facts  which  Christianity  reveals. 
B  objected  to  the  use  of  the  imagination  in  pulpit 
tory,  that  it  tends  to  au  absurd  and  fanciful  style, 
a  redundancy  of  figures  of  speech,  and  the  liko  serious 
defects.     It  is  not,  Uowever,  I  suspect,  to  the  imagina- 
tive faculty,  but  rather  to  the  abuse,  or  even  it  may  be 
to  the  entire  ■absence  and  neglect,  of  that  faculty,  that 
these  defects  are  really  to  be  ascribed.     A  lively  imag- 
Luatioii,  under  the  control  and  guidance  of  a  correct 
ould  be  the  surest  preventive  often  of  these 
KJ  faults.     It  is  not  imagination,  but  the  want  of 
^nation,  that  leads  tu  the  absurd  mingling  of  nieta- 
ijDr  that  sometimes  occiu's   in    public   speaking ;   as 
jfeii,_for  example,  a  certain   legislative   orator,  not 
ngeiDCC,  spoke  of  the  wheels  of  government  as  blocked 
\ehark8,  which,  like  the  locusts  of  Egypt,  settled  on 
Sry  green  thing.     The  imagination  never  perpetrates 
STch    blunders.     That   much   abused   faculty,   had   it 
existed  to  the  extent  of  a  grain  of  mustard-seed  in 
that  man,  would  forever  have  kept  him  from  all  such 
absurdity. 

The  orator  is  essentially  an  artist;  liis  the  highest 
of  ail  ai-ts^^the  art  of  persuasion  ;  and  liie  highest 
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all  oratory  is  tdat  of  the  pnlpit,  as  dealing  with  themoB 
tbe  mobt  profound  aad  interests  the  rao^t  tnomeDtous. 
It  were  strange,  surely,  if  this  artist  wero  ileuied  tlie 
most  potent  iiistrumeitt  of  Lis  art  and  of  all  art ;  if 
this  orator  were  debarred  the  use  of  lliat  which  is  in 
all  other  cases  essential  to  the  highest  and  most  efifee- 
tivG  oratory-  For  in  oratory,  as  in  all  art,  it  is  mainly 
the  ideal  element  that  imparts  the  peculiar  charm, 
nameless  and  indescribable,  which  distinguishes  the 
productions  of  true  genius, 

Without  discussing  further  the  right  of  the  pulpit 
orator  to  avail  himself  of  this  faculty,  I  proceed  to 
mention  certain  specific  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  proper  and  legitimate  use. 

And  first  it  is  obvious  that  the  higlter  and  holder 
flights  of  oratory  are  largely  due  to  the  faculty  of  the 
ideal.  When  in  the  full  tide  and  tumult  of  excited 
feeling  the  orator,  carried  away  by  the  impulse  of  the 
moment  and  the  force  of  tlie  argument,  leaps  at  a 
bound-over  the  limits  of  time  and  place,  and  summons 
the  absent  and  the  invisible,  and  even  calls  up  the 
dead  to  hear  witness  to  his  words,  we  have  an  Ulustra- 
tion  of  the  true  power  and  province  of  imagination  in 
oratory.  An  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  Oration  on 
the  Crown,  where  Demosthenes  suddenly  appeals,  in 
confirmation  of  what  he  is  saying,  to  the  illustrious 
dead  who  rushed  into  danger  at  Marathon,  and  those 
wbo  stood  side  by  side  at  Piatea.  Hardly  less  sublime 
than  this  apostrophe  of  the  great  Athenian  orator  is 
the  passage  In  which  the  apostle  to  the  Gentiles,  having 
named  many  persons  illustrious  for  faith,  by  a  hold 
and  striking  figure  gathers  these  ancient  heroes  from 
the  past  as  spectators  of  tlie  present — a  oloud  of 
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spiritual  forms  hovering  over  the  race-course  where 
the  Christian  runs  for  the  prize  of  his  high  calling: 
*^  Seeing  then  that  ye  are  encompassed  with  so  great  a 
dotid  of  ivitneaaes.^^  Bolder  and  more  sublime  than 
either  is  the  remarkable  passage  in  which  Isaiah 
describes  the  descent  of  the  monarch  of  Babylon  to  the 
realms  of  Sheol.  From  their  shadowy  thrones  the 
kings  and  nations  of  antiquity  rise  to  receive  the 
coming  stranger:  ^^Hell  from  beneath  is  moved  for 
thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;  it  stirreth  up  the 
dead  for  thee,  even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth ;  it 
bath  raised  up  from  their  thrones  all  the  kings  of  the 
nations." 

I  can  hardly  forbear  to  add,  from  the  oratory  of  the 
present  day,  a  further  illustration  of  the  use  and  power 
of  the  imagination  in  the  bolder  flights  of  eloquence. 
When  over  the  ruins  of  Port  Sumter  the  old  historic 
flag  was  raised  again,  the  orator,^  inspired  by  the 
sublimity  of  the  occasion,  and  conscious  that  he  was 
uttering  the  sentiments  of  the  nation,  after  charging 
upon  the  ambitious  political  leaders  of  the  South  the 
whole  guilt  of  this  war,  thus  proceeds  to  arraign  them 
for  retribution :  "  A  day  will  come  when  God  will 
reveal  justice,  and  arraign  at  his  bar  these  mighty 
miscreants,  and  then  every  orphan  that  their  bloody 
war  has  made,  and  every  widow  that  sits  sorrowing, 
and  every  maimed  and  wounded  sufferer,  and  every 
burdened  heart  in  all  the  wide  regions  of  this  land,  will 
rise  up  and  come  before  the  Lord  to  lay  upon  these 
chief  culprits  of  modern  history  their  awful  witness ; 
and  from  a  thousand  battle-fields  shall  rise  up  armies 
of  airy  witnesses,  who  with  the  memory  of  their  awful 

1  Heniy  Ward  Beecher,  in  1SS5. 
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Bufferings  shall  confront  these  miscreants  with  shrieks 
of  fierce  accusation,  and  every  pale  and  starved  prisoner 
shall  raise  his  skinny  hand  in  judgment.  Blood  shall 
call  out  for  vengeance,  and  tears  shall  6ow  for  justice, 
and  grief  shall  t^ileutly  beckon,  the  heart-smitleu  shall 
wail  for  jnstiee,  good  men  and  angels  will  cry  out, 
'  How  long,  O  Lord,  how  long  wilt  thou  not  avenge  ?  ' 
Ajid  then  these  gniltiest  and  most  rcmoi-scless  traitors, 
these  higli  and  cultured  men  with  might  and  wisdom 
used  for  the  destruction  of  their  country,  these  most 
accursed  and  detested  of  all  criminals,  that  have 
drenched  a  continent  in  needless  blood  and  moved  the 
foundations  of  tlieir  times  with  hideous  crimes  and 
cruelty,  caught  up  in  hlack  clouds  full  of  voices  of 
vengeance  and  lurid  with  punishment,  shall  l)C  whirled 
aloft,  and  plunged  downward  forever  and  ever  in  aji 
endless  retribution,  while  God  shall  say:  Thus  shall  it 
be  with  all  who  betray  thoir  conntry.  And  all  in  heaven 
and  upon  earth  will  say.  Amen." 

Thus  to  summon  at  the  bar  of  diviue  justice  the 
anthors  of  this  great  crime,  and  there  to  confront 
them  with  all  those  whom  their  cruel  ambition  has 
made  desolate,  and  with   the   dead  from   a  thousand 

I   battle-fields,  while  it  is  one  of  the   boldest  flights  of 
oratory,  is  also  a  striking  instance  of  the  power  of  tlio 
deal. 
2.   The  orator  is  dependent  on  the  imagination  for 

I  the  power  of  clear  and  vivid  description  of  absent  olgef^. 

\  This  power  is  of  great  service  to  the  orator.  It  enables 
him,  by  the  skilful  touch  of  the  artist,  to  make  his 
hearers,  to  all  intents,  spectators  of  events  however 

b  remote  and  scenes  however  distant,  as  at  tlie  vr^ving 
«f  some  magician's  wand  tliey  start  into  life  before  us. 
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ut  with  tlio  distinctness  of  reality  befc 
our  cyos.  Tbis  is  iii  no  small  degree  the  secret  oj 
effective  oratory  and  the  liidiiig  of  its  power.  The 
tamo  and  common-place  speaker  tells  us  that  the  thing 
occurred  thus  and  thns  —  that  the  murderer  entered 
hy  a  dark  passage,  ascended  the  stairs,  entered  the 
chamber,  dispatched  his  Tictim,  and  made  his  escape, 
|jni%aing  down  such  a  street ;  all  which  may  be  very 
true,  hut  scarcely  more  impressive  than  to  be  told  tliat 
the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  is  so  many  thousand 
miles.  Tlie  true  orator,  by  a  few  skilful  touches, 
brings  the  whole  sceue  before  us — the  victim,  the 
appi'oacli  of  danger,  the  entrance,  tlie  blow,  the  escape 
of  tho  assassin.  Under  the  handling  of  a  Webster  we 
do  not  so  much  hear  or  read,  as  see  these  things 
transpiring  before  our  own  eyes.  It  is  the  imaginati 
which  enables  the  orator  tlius  to  seize  upon  the  del 
and  impart  reality  to  the  picture, 

A  fine  illustration  of  this  occurs  in  the  sermon 
Horace  Bushnell  on  Unconscious  Influence,  in  which 
he  has  occasion  to  jlepict  the  effects  which  would  follow 
llie  withdrawal  of  light  from  the  earth.  "  Many, 
(ells  us,  '■'  will  be  ready  to  think  that  light  is  a 
tome  and  feeble  instrument,  because  it  is  noiseless. 
uartliqnnke,  for  example,  is  to  them  a  ranch  i 
vigorous  and  effective  agency.  Hear  how  it  coi 
tbandering  through  the  solid  foundations  of  nati 
It  racks  a  whole  continent.  Tho  noblest  works 
man  —  cities,  monuments,  and  temples  —  arc  ii 
moment  levelled  to  the  ground  or  swallowed  down 
opening  gulfs  of  fire.  Little  do  they  think  that  the 
light  of  every  morning — the  soft  and  genial  and  silent 
Jit  —  is  an  agent  many  times  more  powerful.     But 
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let  the  liglit  of  the  morning  cease  aud  return  no  more  ; 
let  the  hour  of  morning  come  and  bring  with  it  no 
dawn ;  the  outcries  of  a  horror-stricken  world  fill  the 
air,  and  make,  as  it  were,  "the  darkneaa  audible ;  the 
beasts  go  wild  and  frantic  at  the  loss  of  the  aun ;  the 
vegetable  growths  turn  pale  and  die,  and  chill  creeps 
on,  and  frosty  winds  begin  to  howl  across  the  freezing 
earth;  colder  and  jet  colder  is  the  night;  tlie  tIUlI 
blood  at  length  of  all  creatures  stops  congealed;  down 
goes  the  frost  toward  the  earth's  centre;  the  heart  of 
the  sea  is  frozen  ;  nay,  tJie  eartliquakes  are  themBclves 
&ozen  in  under  their  fiery  caverns.  The  very  globe 
itEelf,  too,  and  all  the  fellow  planets  that  have  lost  their 
sun,  are  become  mure  bolls  of  ice,  swinging  silent  in 
the  darkness."  A  mind  less  imaginative  would  never 
have  conceived  the  idea  of  depicting  the  effect  of  cou- 
tiiiued  darkness,  or,  if  it  had  attempted  anything  of 
the  kind,  would  have  been  content  with  the  general 
statement,  that  the  earth  would  become  uncomfortable 
to  the  inhabitants,  aiid  everything  would  freeze. 

3.  The  imagination  is  of  service  to  the  oi-ator  by 

.  contributing  to  the  clear  and  forcible  atatement  of  truth. 

k  It  imparts  definiteuess  of  conception  and  sharpness  of 

I  outline  to  his  own  mental  views,  and  what  he  thus 
sharply  and  delinitely  apprehends  he  is  able  the  more 
clearly  and  forcibly  to  present  to  his  hearers.  Truths 
and  arguments  thus  presented  stand  out  in  bold  relief, 
and  with  stereoscopic  distiuctness,  on  the  field  of  vision, 
not  mere  flat  surfaces,  but  with  length,  breadth,  and 
thickness  of  their  own,  each  casting  a  shadow. 

This  effect  is  produced  sometimes  by  the  suggestion 
of  the  most  apt  word  or  forcible  expression.     Much 

^  depeuds  often  on  the  choice  of  a  single  word.     In  a 
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sermon  on  the  Concealment  of  Sin  South  speaks  of  the 
great  and  flourishing  condition  of  some  of  the  topping 
sinners  of  the  world,  and  of  the  remorsdesa  rage  of 
conscience.  Alluding  to  the  fact  that  justice  is  repre- 
sented as  blind,  he  tells  us  that  '^  therefore  it  finds  out 
the  sinner  not  with  its  eyes,  but  with  its  hands  —  not 
bj  seeing,  but  by  striking." 

Sometimes  the  efiect  is   produced  by  a  bold   and 
startling  metaphor,  giving  vividness  and  intensity  to 
the  expression,  as  a  sudden  flash  in  a  dark  night  brings 
oat  the  most  distant  objects,  and  lights  up  the  whole 
horizon.     Thus  the  same  preacher  speaks  of  the  sinner's 
conscience  as  "  hitting  him  in  the  teeth  "  ;  of  the  devil 
"spreading  his  wing"  over  the  sinner,  so  as  to  keep 
him  quiet  in  sin  and  prevent  his  taking  the  alarm ;  of 
the  covetous  man  as  "  greedier  than  the  sea,  and  bar- 
renner  than  the  shore  "  ;  of  the  perjured  shop-keeper, 
**  who  sits  retailing  away  heaven   and.  salvation   for 
pence  and  half-pence,  and  seldom  vends  any  commodity 
but  he  sells  his  soul  with  it,  like  brown  paper,  into  the 
bargain."  ^    The  terrible  earnestness  and  force  of  these 
expressions  startle  us.     The  sentences  of  such  a  writer 
are,  like  Ezekiel's  vision,  self-moving  and  full  of  eyes 
round  about.      We   pick  our  way  among  them   cau- 
tiously, as  past  the  cages  of  wild  beasts  in  a  menagerie, 
that  glare  at  us  as  we  go  by,  and  seem  ready  to  spring 
fifom  behind  their  iron  bars.     The  efiect  of  a  lively 
imagination  in  giving  intensity  and  vividness   to  the 
conceptions  and  utterances  of  the   preacher  is  well 
illustrated  in  the  description  which  Dr.  Bushnell  gives 
of  the  human  passions,  in  the  discourse  on  The  Dignity 
of  Human  Nature  shown  from  its  Ruins:    "Here, 

1  Sermon  on  GoretoosneM. 
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vitliiu  the  soul's  gloomy  chamber,  the  looEeued  pas- 
sions rage  and  chafe,  impatient  of  their  law;  here 
huddle  on  the  wild  and  desultory  tlioughts ;  here  the 
imagination  crowds  in  shapes  of  glory  and  disgast, 
tokens  both,  and  mockeries  of  its  own  creative  power, 
no  longer  in  tlie  keeping  of  reason  ;  here  sits  remorse, 
scowling  and  biting  her  chain ;  here  creep  out  the 
fears,  a  meagre  and  pale  multitude ;  here  drires  on 
the  will  ill  his  chariot  of  war ;  here  lie  trampled  the 
great  aspirations,  groaning  in  immortal  thirst ;  here 
the  blasted  affeclious,  weeping  out  their  life  in  Eilent 
injury ;  all  that  you  see  without  in  the  wars,  revenges, 
and  crazed  religions  of  the  world,  is  faithfully  repre- 
sented in  the  appalling  disordei-s  of  your  own  spirit." 

How  vividly  is  a  simple  truth  presented  under  the 
following  clear  and  wclUfUKtained  metaphor.  "They 
[tlio  revolutionary  movements  of  society]  mark  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel  of  progress.  In  the  dim  and 
distaut  past  the  strokes  of  that  wheel  are  heard  only  at 
vast  intervals.  Like  the  leap  of  Hesiod's  horses  of  the 
god's,  while  making  one  bound,  awful  ages  have  passed 
away.  So  of  the  car  of  social  progress.  The  wheel- 
strokes  at  first  fall  on  the  car,  solemn  and  »low,  over 
the  vast  and  twilight  profound.  But  quickening  with 
time,  they  grow  more  and  more  rapid  as  they  approach, 
till  at  length  they  become  undistinguishable,  and  sweep 
by  us  with  the  continuous  rush  of  the  steam-car,  hur- 
rying, storm-like,  to  its  goal."  • 

One  hundred  years  ago,  along  the  aisles  and  arches 

of  the  venerable  abbey  whei-e  are  gathered  the  ashes 

of  England's  most  illustrious  dead,  and  where  from  the 

walls  look  down  tlio  busts  and  stutnos  of  her  statesmen, 

1  Address  of  Dr.  PtMt  of  St.  Lonis,  on  Ntuioaol  Regencraiion. 
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her  warriors,  her  poets,  a  clear,  sharp  voice  rang  out, 
ill  tones  whicb  must  liave  fallen  willi  startling  effect 
upou  the  courtly  audience,  tlie  following  sentences: 
"  And  therefore  for  a  man  to  run  headlong  into  the 
bottomless  pit,  while  the  eye  of  a  seeing  conscience 
assures  him  that  it  is  bottomless  and  open,  and  all 
return  irom  it  desperate  and  impossible;  while  his 
ruin  stares  him  in  the  face,  and  the  sword  of  vengeance 
points  directly  at  his  heart,  still  to  press  on  to  the 
embraces  of  his  sin,  is  a  problem  iinresolvable  upon 
auy  other  ground  but  that  sin  infatuates  before  it 
destroys.  For  Judas  to  receive  and  swallonr  the  sop 
when  his  Master  gave  it  him  seasoned  with  those  ter- 
rible words, '  It  had  been  good  for  that  man  if  lie  had 
never  been  born,'  surely  this  argued  a  furious  appetite 
and  a  strong  stomach,  that  could  thus  catch  at  a  morsel 
with  the  fire  and  brimstone  all  darning  about  it,  audj 
as  it  were,  digest  death  itself,  and  make  a  meal  u] 
pexditioD."' 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  by  the  intensity  and  energy 
which  it  imparts  to  liis  conceptions  that  imagiuatioa 
contributes  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  orator.  Quite  aa 
much  is  due,  perliaps,  to  the  purity  of  stylo  and  eleva- 
tioD  of  sentiment  which  it  tends  to  produce.  There  is 
no  one  quality  more  favoratfle  to  clearness  and  purity 
'4  style,  to  that  crystalline  transparency  that  sets  a 
(bought  in  a  frame-work  of  light,  and  makes  it  stand 
ibrtli  in  its  beauty  like  a  star  in  the  clear  azure,  than 
the  faculty  of  the  ideal.  It  has  been  said  of  Plato  that 
liis  Words  must  have  grown  into  their  places,  so  spon- 
taneous do  they  seem,  and  so  fitting.  A  recent  Knglisli 
njriewer  pronounces  Milton's  speech  of  Belial,  in  the 
Itonon  tiy  Sooib,  od  tbe  PnuMioe  of  B«llgion  eufotved  by  Keniwii. 
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debate  of  the  falleu  angels  io  Paudemoniuni,  the  great- 
est classical  triumph,  the  highest  achievement  of  the 
pure  style,  in  English  literature. 

Of  Shelley  the  same  critic  remarks  that  the  rhythm 
of  some  modulating  air  ^eems  to  move  his  words  into 
tlieir  places  without  an  effort  of  the  poet,  and  altnost 
without  his  knowledge ;  while  in  the  language  of 
Wordsworth,  on  the  other  liaud,  we  detect  something 
of  the  taint  of  labor  and  of  duty.  As  to  elevation  of 
sentiment,  we  all  know  how  much  it  is  iu  the  power  of 
a  Just  and  apt  illustration  to  dignify,  while  it  adorns, 
the  subject  treated,  and  thus  to  elevate  the  mind  of  the 
hearer.  A  happy  instance  of  this  occurs  in  the  oration 
of  Webster  on  the  completion  of  the  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  when,  by  a  simile  at  once  apt  and  elegant, 
he  likens  the  character  of  WasliLngton  to  the  grand 
and  solid  shaft  that  stood  before  him :  "  His  public 
principles  as  firm  as  the  earth  on  which  it  stands,  his 
personal  motives  as  pure  as  tlie  serene  heaven  in  which 
its  summit  is  lost."  When  speaking  of  the  motives 
that  led  to  the  peopling  of  New  England,  the  same 
orator  says  of  the  May  Flower :  "  Like  the  dove  (rmn 

the  ark,  she  had  put  forth  only  to  find  rest TIte 

stars  whicli  guided  her  were  the  uuobKcnred  constella- 
tions of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  Her  deck  was  the 
altar  of  the  living  God.  Fervent  prayers,  on  bended 
knees,  mingled  morning  and  evening  with  the  voices  of 
the  ocean  and  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  her  shrouds^" 
With  what  beauly  and  dignity  do  these  simple  images 
invest  the  theme. 

Wlien  South  tells  us  that  the  words  of  Jeremiah  in 
the  Lamentations  are  like  the  noise  of  a  breaking 
heart,  and  when  lie  compares  an  ungrateful  heart  that 
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IB  iinmoved  by  acta  of  kindiicsB  to  a  rock  which,  beaW 

eontiuuously  by  the  waves,  still  throws  thom  hack  iiitti 

the  bosoiD  of  tho  sea  that  sent  them,  but  is  not  at  all 

.  ataovod  by  any  of  them,  we  know  not  whether  tlie  foi-op 

■^^■jbe  beauty  of  the  compariBou  is  tlio  more  to  1 

^^H|;tnay  perhaps  be  thought  that,  while  the  iniagini 
I  lUtOii  contributes  Bomewhat  to  the  vividnosa  and  force 
of  the  more  ornate  and  rlietorical  portions  of  discourse, 
Uia  mora  Eolid,  and  especially  the  argumentative  por- 
tione,  derive  their  power  from  a  different  source.  Yot 
even  iu  ck)Be  and  solid  reasoning  tlie  faculty  of  the 
sal  18  not,  I  suspect,  wholly  without  its  use.  An 
ration,  or  an  apt  and  strikuig  metaphor,  that  shall 
Idy  and  project  an  abstract  truth  or  a  general 
nple  into  concrete  reality,  is  often  the  most  offoctive 
I  of  argument,  as  every  orator  well  knows,  IIow 
ply  IB  the  essential  incompatibility  of  liberty  with 
,  and  the  folly  of  seeking  to  combine  tliem  in 
iod  the  same  ByBtom  of  social  order,'  sot  foi-th  by 
r  OUT  own  most  gifted  minds  in  the  following 
ihort  "  We  have  thought  to  incorporate  in  our 
1  and  civil  order,  with  eternal  rights,  human  and 
I,  a  vast  wrong,  most  audaciously  and  flograntlj 
itive  of  botli.  Wo  have  thought,  to  do  this  —  to 
Irfnd  up  the  torch  and  magazine  together;  and  that 
»ith  the  fielf-conscioUBncss  of  the  nineteenth  ccntiu-y 
Wming  and  khidling  upon  it.  The  explosion  has 
filled  land  and  seas  with  our  ruin.  And  now,  iu  the 
fork  of  reconstruction,  shall  we  take  up  the  blazing 
tiniborf  and  attempt  to  rebuild  tticm  into  the  national 
"tnicture?  If  so,  we  bnt  labor  in  the  very  fire — wechal- 
'lango  fate.     We  build  conflagration,  explosion,  ruiu, 
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into  our  architecture.  Slavery,  the  Eiglia  from  hei-  vaat 
priBon-liouso  of  past  ages  foUowiug  her  like  a  tempest, 
now  stands  before  us,  tlie  confessed  enemy  of  our  iia- 
tional  life,  reaching  hands  for  readmittance  across  the 
gulf  of  public  ruin  aud  over  the  graves  of  half  a  gene- 
ration. Shall  we  clasp  those  hands  again,  reeking  with 
the  blood  of  a  million  of  our  countrymen  ?  A  mighty 
army  of  melancholy  heroic  shadows  forbid."  ' 

Nothing  contributes  more  to  force  of  reasoning, 
especially  in  the  detection  of  fallacies  and  exposing  of 
absurdities  and  sophiEras  than  that  sharpness  of  the 
intellectual  powers  which  we  call  wit,  and  which  Hg^n 
closely  borders  on  the  ideal.  An  example  of  this  we 
have  in  that  solid  reasoner,  John  Howe,  driest  of 
learned  diviues,  who  g^ves  us  in  his  "  Liviug  Temple  " 
a  specimen  of  satirical  writing  hardly  equalled  for 
keenness  and  unrelenting  sarcasm  by  anything  in  the 
English  language.  Scarcely  more  pitiless  is  Voltaire 
or  Carlyle,  those  terrible  satirists.  I  refer  to  his  dis- 
eussion  of  tlio  atomic  theory  of  the  soul,  "  which  is 
said  to  be  composed  of  very  well  polished,  the  smoothest 
and  the  roundest,  atoms  ;  and  which  are  of  the  neatest 
fashion,  and   every  way,  you  must  suppose,  the  best- 

'   conditioned  the  whole  country  could  afford And 

[  now,  because  it  is  not  to  be  thought  that  all  atoms  are 
rational,  —  for  then  the  stump  of  a  tree  or  a  bundle  of 
straw  might  serve  to  make  a  soul  of,  for  ought  we 
know,  as  good  t^  the  best,"  the  question  is  raised,  by 
what  properties  an  atom  shall  be  entitled  to  this  privi- 
lege of  being  rational.  Having  ascertained  that  it  is 
only  those  which  are  extremely  minute  that  can  be 
admitted  to  this  honor,  he  proceeds  to  lament  the 
1  Dr.  Post  on  National  KeBeneration. 
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rorhme  of  those  which  prove  to  be  too  large : 
;ere,  sure,  the  fate  is  very  hard  of  those  that  oome 
Dearest  the  size,  but  onlj  by  a  very  litUe  too  much 
eorpnlency  happeu  to  be  excluded  as  unworthy  to  be 
counted  among  the  rational  atoms."  Tliu  question  is 
then  raised,  '■  whether  if  an  atom  were  perfectly  round 
and  so  very  rational,  but  by  an  unexpected  misadven- 
ture it  coracs  to  liave  some  little  corner  somewhere 
clapped  oil,  it  be  hereby  quite  spoiled  of  its  rationality  ? 
And  whether,  again,  one  that  comes  somewhat  near 
tliat  figure,  only  it  hath  some  little  protuberances  upon 
it,  might  not  by  a  little  filing,  or  the  friendly  rubs  of 
other  atoms,  beeome  rational  ?  " 

Supposing,  now,  a  sufhcicnt  number  of  these  little 
atoms  brought  together  lo  constitute  a  soul,  our  merci- 
less logician  is  exercised  to  know  the  modus  operandi 
of  tlieir  proceeding  —  how,  being  so  light  and  so  round, 
tlioy  conthiue  to  liold  together  and  keep  their  places  in 
iemn  council;  how,  being  so  much  alike,  the  matho- 
dcal  atoms  can  be  distinguished  from  the  moral ; 
,  since  the  particles  are  so  constantly  chaiiguig,  it 
ipens  that  any  man  should  even  continue  of  tlie 
same  opinion  with  himself  for  a  quarter  of  au  hour 
together ;  and  finally,  how  the  mere  motion  of  these 
utoms  constitutes  thouglit  "  They  can  frisk  about, 
and  fly  to  and  fro,  and  interfere  among  themselves, 
lUui  hit,  and  jostle,  and  tumble  over  one  another,  and 
tbat  will  contribute  a  great  deal."^  0  merciless  rear 
soner !  Is  it  not  enough  to  vanquish  the  enemy  and 
put  him  to  rout,  without  pursuing  him  all  around  the 
horizon  in  such  a  ridiculous  plight?  And,  as  if  that 
vtsre  not  enough,  must  you  deliberately  bind  the  slain 
1  living  Temple,  p&rt  I.  chap.  iii. 
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I  to  your  cliariot,  and  drag  it,  as  ActiUles  did  the 
dead  body  of  Hector,  nine  times  around  tlie  walls  ? 
4.  I  liave  spoken  of  the  imagination  as  aiding  the 
j^^^jprator  by  imparting  clearness  and  definiteiiess  of  con- 
^^^beplion,  and  tlius  contributing  to  tlie  clear  and  forcible 
^^^Htateiueut  of  truth.     But  fnrther  than  this,  it  is  needed, 
^^^HC  1  mistake  not,  in  order  to  the  right  apprehension  of 
^^^Bftany   qf  Hie  highest  and  noldest  themes.      Whatever 
^^^■^pcals  to  the  imagination  can  bo  rightly  comprehended 
^^^*only  by  llie  imagination,  as  what  addresses  the  reason 
and  judgment  can  be  appreciated  only  by  those  facul- 
ties.    The  Bible   has  much  tliat  is  addressed  to  the 
^^^ndain  common  Bcnse  of  man,  and  it  requires  common 
^^^HpUKe  to  understand  these  things.     It  has  much  that  is 
^^^Kddrossed  to  the  reasoning  power,  and  some  degree  of 
tile  power  of  reasoning  is  requisite  for  the  comprehea- 
Bion  of  that.     It  has  much,  also,  that  is  addressed  to 
tho'imagination,  and  these  things  a  mind  destitute  of 
imagination,  or  in  which  that  power  is  but  feebly  de- 
velo[)ed,  can  never  rightly  apprehend.     There  are  some 
things  in  rovclation,  as  there  are  some  things  in  nature, 
^and  some  in  art,  which  reveal  themselves  in  their  true 
picaning  and  power  only  to  the  ideal  faculty.     It  takes 
L  poet  or  an  artist  to  catch  the  true  significance  and 
jel  the  full  power  of  some  things.     Niagara  appeals  to 
the  sense  of  the  sublime  and  the  beautiful  in  the  soul. 
■  'A.  mind  in  which  that  sense  is  wanting,  or  but  imper- 
fectly possessed,  cannot  understand   the   scene.     The 
statistician  comes  with  his  facts  and  figures,  the  logician 
jFJlh  hia  syllogisms,  the  mathematician  with  his  dia- 
rams  and  logarithms,  the  mere  man  of  science  with  Ins 
bemical  analysis  and  his  fossil  remains ;  and  what  do 
1  these  know  or  comprehend  of  tlie  wonderful 
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I  little,  very  likely,  as  the  doiikeya  that  carry  them, 
r  their  heads  are  full  of  tlicir  own  figures  and  syllo- 
gisius  and  fossils,  if  tlicy  are  mere  statisticians,  mathe- 
maticians, logicians,  clieniists,  and  not  poots  as  well, 
there  is  to  them  very  little  meaning  or  power  in  the 
wotideiTul  vision.  It  reveals  nothing.  They  have 
Eoen  only  a  waterfall,  Imve  heard  only  a  noise.  There 
are  lofty  and  glowing  pawages  in  the  sacred  scriptures, 
the  full  power  and  majesty  of  which  are  never  perceived 
liy  any  mind  that  is  not  itself  highly  endowed  with  the 
power  of  the  ideal.  There  are  themes  of  sacred  oratory, 
which  no  man  can  properly  touch,  whose  soul  is  not 
itself  elevated,  and  in  a  sense  inspired,  by  this  superior 
power. 

There  are  Eome  minds  that  nature  has  formed  as-^ 
as  summer  dust  —  unpoetic,  pragmatic;  to  whoD^l 
cowslip  on  tlio  river's  brim  a  yellow  cowslip  is,  and 
nothing  more.  Devout  minds  they  may  be,  and  emi- 
neatly  so ;  learned,  even,  for  learning  dwelleth  ofttimes 
in  dry  and  desert  places ;  but  hard  and  stiff  and  angular 
and  horny,  and  of  cuticle  thicker  than  the  rhinoceros; 
with  little  perception  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  or  art, 
and  lightly  esteeming  tho  little  tliey  do  perceive.  Such 
uinds  have  their  sphere.  In  tlie  stern  conflicts  of 
m,  in  the  controversies  of  tho  time,  in  the  elabora- 
I  and  defence  of  dogmas,  in  tho  laboratories  and 
uky  mines,  where  heavy  blows  are  to  be  stnick,  they 
p  ill  place  and  at  home.  But  in  the  wide  realm  of 
I  imagination,  the  serene  firmament  of  the  ideal, 
are  wholly  out  of  place  and  utterly  lost.  To  such 
9  no  small  part,  not  of  nature  merely,  but  of  reve- 
I,  must  of  necessity  bo  essentially  a  sealed  hook. 
fej  lack  that  fine  perception  and  quick  sense  of  tha 
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Lutiful  which  would  fit  them  to  be  tme  interpreters, 
hether  iii   the  realm  of  nature  or  of  the  Epiritual. 
We  comprehend  only  that  to  which  tliere  is  something 
respondent  in  onr  own  natnre ;   and  tlie   greater  the 
correspondence  the  fuller  tlie  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion.    It  takes  a  Goethe  to  understand  a  Goethe ;  it 
takes  a  Caesar  to  do  justice  to  a  Caesar ;  Kapoleon  ELL 
is  by  position  and  career  and  character  better  fitted  to 
write  the  life  of  Caesar,  than  Guizot  or  Thiers.     To 
yiew  a  mountain  rightly  you  must  be  yourself  among 
mouutaias,  and  not  ou  the  plain.     One   gets  the 
le  idea  of  Mout  Blanc,  not  from  the  Vale  of  Cha- 
mui,  but  on  tlie  summit  of  the  Tete  Noir  or  the  Col 
le  Baume.     To  comprehend  the  full  majesty  of  the 
igCrau  you  must  take  your  station  on   the  Great 
ilieideck, 

It  has  been  felt  as  a  serious  defect  in  many  of  our 
ibiical  interpreters  that  they  lack  the  ideal  element. 
Profoundly  versed  in  the  miuutiao  of  verbal  and  gram- 
matical science,  tliey  seem  profoundly  insensible  of 
anything  higher,  and  fail  to  comprehend  the  majesty 
id  beauty  of  the  loftiest  straiais  of  Darid  and  Isaiah 
Ld  John.  They  interpret  the  song  of  Miriam  at  the 
id  Sea,  the  psalm  of  Moses,  or  that  grandest  of  all 
dramatic  poems,  the  Apocalypse  of  John,  with  as  little 
feeling,  as  little  appreciation  of  the  real  beauty  and 
majesty  of  the  work,  as  if  they  were  expoiuiding  the 
genealogical  tables  commenciug  with  the  names  Adam, 
Seth,  Euos.  I  would  by  no  moans  be  understood  aa 
depreciating  the  science  of  biblical  criticism.  Precision 
and  science  are  necessary  in  the  commentator ;  but  so, 
also,  is  some  degree  of  soul.  Napoleon  placed  the 
leading  matliematician  of  France  at  the  head-  of  i 
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important  bureau  in  his  government,  but  was  disap- 
pointed in  the  result.  He  found  him,  as  he  expressed 
it,  always  dealing  with  the  infinitely  little.  It  can 
hardly  be  denied  tliat  the  tendency  of  modern  biblical 
criticism  is  to  minuteness  of  detail,  often  to  the  loss  of 
the  spirit  and  breadth  and  power  of  the  argument  or 
the  passage  as  a  wliole.  We  must  liave  preeision  and 
philological  acumen ;  but  we  must  have  something 
more.  We  must  have  grammatical  science ;  but  let  it 
keep  ita  place.  When  Isaiah  sits  down  at  the  grand 
organ,  and  its  notes  come  rolling  through  the  centuries, 
we  care  not  to  pause  in  the  midst  of  some  triumphant 
anthem  to  discuss  the  propriety  of  a  dagesh-forte  ;  and 
when  the  great  artist  unrolls  the  mysterious  canvas  of 
the  future,  and  describes  the  New  Jerusalem  coming 
down  from  God  out  of  heaven,  there  is  something  of 
more  importance  to  be  considered,  just  then,  than  the 
accent  of  an  iota  or  the  necessity  of  a  paulo-post  future. 
For  this  reason  we  should  prefer  the  comments  of  a 
Goethe,  a  Milton,  a  Burns  on  some  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture to  those  of  a  De  Wette  or  a  Meyer ;  Sir  Walter 
Scott  might  bit  the  sense,  we  doubt  not,  in  some  cases, 
where  bis  namesake  misses  it ;  Tennyson  and  Bryant 
and  Whittier  might  tell  us  some  things  that  Itobinson, 
Ellicott,  and  Alford  have  failed  to  see.  It  was  the  rare 
charm  of  tbat  accomplished  biblical  scholar,  the  late 
Bela  B.  Edwards,  that  his  soul  was  in  sympatliy  with 
the  beauty  and  majesty  of  the  inspired  word.  He  sat 
at  the  feet  of  the  old  prophets  and  singers  of  Israel,  as 
the  young  artist  at  the  feet  of  Michael  Angelo.  Nor 
waa  this  the  least  excellence  of  the  uoblc  Stuart,  that 
|)rincc  of  biblical  scholars.  To  peruse  with  him  the 
18  of  inspiration  was  like  wandering  with  Cliurch 
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L  among  the  Andes,  or  with  Ruskin  among  the  Btonfl 
I  ^euice.^  '  ^ 

What  has  been  said  of  the  hiblical  interpreter  ma; 
with  perhaps  equal  trnth  be  affirmed  of  the  theologian. 
Something  of  the  ideal  faculty  is  needed,  something  of 
the  quick  sense  of  the  fit,  the  harmonioua,  the  sym- 
metrical, in  order  to  adjust  the  truth  in  its  right  pro- 
portions, and  grasp  in  thought  the  completeness  and 
grandeur  of  the  Christian  system.  For  lack  of  this 
there  is  something  defective  about  many  of  our  systems 
of  theology.  Tliey  are  one-sided,  disjointed,  inharmo- 
nious, or  they  are  narrow  and  incomplete,  Tliey 
&sten  upon  some  one  truth  iu  some  one  of  its  many 
[  aspects,  and  make  it  stand  for  the  whole;  as  if  a  fly, 
'  alighting  on  some  one  of  the  ten  thousand  puiuacles  of 
the  Milau  cathedral,  should  say:  This,  then,  is  the 
celebrated  temple  —  this  marble  statue  on  which  I 
stand ;  though  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  so 
very  wonderful  about  it ;  it  looks  to  me  very  much  like 
the  figure  of  a  man.  Poor  fly,  so  it  does;  but  if  you 
could  only  see  the  temple  itaelj'} 

Of  all  theologians  Calvin  is  perhaps  the  least  imag- 
inative.    Dwelling  on  the  shores  of  that  most  beautiful 
f  lakes,  beneath  the  shadows  of  the  Jura  and  in  full 
view  of  the  snowy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc,  neither  the 
ideur   nor   the   beauty   of  nature   seems  to   have 
touched  any  corresponding  chord  in  his  bosom.     "We 
■find  in  his  pages  no  allusions  to  external  nature,  no 
liUusti'ations    borrowed   from   the    magnificent    scenes 
i  around  him.     With  Luther  it  is  quite  otherwise.     He 
I  has  a   poet's  heart  in   his  bosom,  and,  with  a  poet's 
^.sensitive   nature  and  quick  eye  for  the  beautiful,  re- 
1  See  note  at  the  end  of  ihii  ArticlB. 
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eponds  at  once  to  whatever  is  fitted  to  awaken  aestliel 
emotion.  The  sjEtem  of  the  former  stands  like  the 
rocky  cliffs  of  Sinai  iu  the  desert,  grand  in  outline  and 
stable  ill  its  eternal  foundations,  but  frowning  and 
s(«rile.  That  of  the  latter,  while  i»ot  less  lofty  and 
profound,  is  clothed  with  verdure  and  vocal  with  songs. 

The  complete  theologian  would  be  one  who  should 
unite  in  himself  many  and  various  qualities.  He  must 
he  many  men  -in  one  —  logician,  metaphysician,  psy- 
cliologist,  linguist,  student  of  law,  etudent  of  natural 
wieuce,  student  of  history,  student  of  men  and  manners. 
These  he  must  be,  and,  not  least  of  all,  there  must  be 
ill  him  something  of  that  ideal  power  which  inspires 
■lie  poet  and  the  artist,  and  which  elevates  the  mind  to 
its  highest  and  purest  quality  of  action.  Augustine, 
vilb  that  beautiful  simplicity  whicii  characterizes  his 
ConfoKsions,  makes  penitent  admission  of  the  fact  that 
ill  Uis  youthful  days  lie  found  more  delight  In  the 
Aeoeid  of  Virgil,  than  in  the  multiplication  table  — 
NQ,  if  it  Ite  one,  in  which,  I  doubt  not,  many  of 
blve  participated.  '"One  and  one,  two';  'two 
lno,  fotir ' ;  this  was  to  me  a  hateful  singsong ; 
Vuoden  horse  lined  with  armed  men '  and  '  the  burn- 
ing of  Troy,  and  Creusa's  shade  and  sad  simililnde,' 
*ere  the  choice  spectacle  of  my  vanity."  But  had  it 
^a  otherwise  with  the  hoy,  we  should  have  missed 
moething  that  now  charms  us  in  the  man  —  something 
tS  ibat  mingled  strength  and  grace,  those  bold  and 
ftiTJd  utterances,  those  life-like  delineations  which 
comnuuid  the  listening  ear  of  centuries,  and  whicii  are 
due  .ill  no  small  degree  to  the  existence  and  activity 
of  lite  ideal  faculty  in  that  remarkable  mind.     He  was 

Itllio  worse,  but  the  bettor  theologian  in  his  maturer 
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years,  for  tbat  poetic  sensibility  which  led  hira,  when  a 
boy,  to  weep  over  the  gad  story  of  the  Cartliagem&u 
queen. 

I  have  mentioned  certain  reBpecta  in  which  ini^D&- 
tioa  may  be  of  Evvice  to  the  preacher.  If  I  mistake 
not,  these  considerations  derive  additional  force  fVom 
the  character  of  the  present  time.  Our  religion,  as  was 
said  at  the  outset,  deals  largely  with  the  invisible  and 
intangible.  It  looks  not  chiefly  at  the  things  that  ace 
seen  and  temporal ;  its  grand  realities  lie  beyond  the 
horizon  of  the  present ;  it  walks  by  faith,  not  by  sig^it. 
It  belongs  to  the  spiritual,  and  not  to  the  material  and 
the  sensible.  But  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  stivsngly 
to  the  opposite  of  this ;  men  believe  in  what  they  see 
and  handle,  and  little  else ;  ours  is  an  intensely  prac- 
tical age.  We  belong  to  the  indicative  mode  and 
present  tense  of  things;  we  are  struggling  for  liberty 
and  just  law,  fighting  for  national  existence,  digging 
for  gold.  The  problem  with  us  is  to  live  ;  the  actual 
present  fills  our  thoughts,  and  the  material  world  is 
all  the  world  wc  know  or  have  any  evidence  of.  In 
theory  and  in  practice,  in  philosophy  and  science,  and 
in  the  actual  conduct  of  life,  we  are  fast  drifting  to 
materialism. 

The  great  question  to  be  settled,  the  great  battle  to 
be  fought  by  the  Christian  church  and  ministry  for  the 
next  half-century,  is  not  whether  this  or  that  particular 
dogma  of  our  ancient  faith  is  defensible,  this  or  that 
particular  statement  of  Moses  or  some  other  sacred 
writer  is  reliable,  but  have  we  a  revelation,  and  have 
we  a  God  ?  Is  there  anything  beyond  Nature  and  hep 
I  eternal,  irrevocable  laws  ?  It  is  not  the  scepticism  of 
rColenso,  or  even  of  Benan,  tliat  is  to  give  us  the  n 
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serious  trouble,  but  the  scepticism  more  insidious  and 
more  formidable,  because  more  in  harmony  with  the 
tendencies  of  the  age  —  the  scepticism  of  Gomte  and  . 
Spencer  and  Lewes  and  Mill  in  philosophy,  and  of  men 
among  the  very  chiefest  in  natural  science.  The  battle 
is  between  the  natural  and  the  supernatural,  the  ma- 
terial  and  the  spiritual. 

He  who  in  an  age  so  practical  and  material  is  to 
present  to  men  for  their  acceptance  and  belief  truths 
80  spiritual,  a  religion  of  faith  and  not  of  sense,  the 
religion  of  the  future  and  the  supernatural,  has  need 
to  arm  himself  not  only  with  the  weapons  of  reason 
and  a  sound  philosophy,  but  also  to  call  to  his  aid  that 
power  by  which  he  shall  be  able  to  seize  the  invisible 
and  the  spiritual,  and  make  them  stand  forth  as  reali- 
ties to  the  awakened  perceptions  of  his  hearers.  A 
bold  and  fervid  imagination  is  needful  for  this.  Plati- 
tudes and  abstractions  will  not  do.  The  powers  of  the 
world  to  come  must  take  form  and  shape ;  the.  hand- 
writing of  impending  doom  must  come  out  upon  the 
wall,  visible  to  the  dullest  eye. 

Here  lay  in  no  small  degree  the  secret  of  Payson's 
peculiar  power  as  a  preacher,  the  definiteness  and 
reality  which  his  vivid  imagination  imparted  to  what- 
ever truth  he  would  present,  and  the  strong  light  in 
which  it  enabled  him  to  place  the  realities  of  the  in- 
visible  and  spiritual  world  before  his  hearers.  The 
most  effective  pulpit  orators  of  the  present  day  are, 
ahnost  without  exception,  men  largely  gifted  with  this 
power. 

But  why  refer  to  other  examples,  when  the  discourses 
of  him  who  spake  as  never  man  spake  afford  the  richest 
illustrations  of  our  theme  ?    How  full  of  imagination 
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tliose  discourses ;  how  rich  and  varied  the  imagery ; 
his  very  words  are  pictures ;  he  speaks  to  the  eye  of 
the  hearer ;  he  utters  the  most  profound  truths,  bat, 
clothed  ill  the  forms  of  sensible  representation,  th^ 
become,  like  himself,  incarnate.  Ho  teaches  not  so 
much  by  argument  as  by  metaphor  and  ilhistratioD. 
His  sermons  are  parables,  and  a  parable  is  a  little 
poem.  If  called  upon  to  specify  the  one  distinotive 
feature  of  our  Saviour's  discourses,  I  should  name  this 
—  the  predomuiance  of  the  ideal  element.  When  he 
would  inculcate  the  lesson  of  reliance  on  Divioe  Provi- 
dence, he  reminds  us  of  the  lilies,  which  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,  and  of  the  sparrows  that  fall  not 
without  our  Heavenly  Father's  notice.  Wiien  he  would 
teach  us  of  how  little  moment  are  the  distinctions  of 
earthly  rank  and  condition,  he  shows  us  the  rich  man 
in  his  palace  and  the  beggar  lying  at  the  gate;  then, 
presently,  that  beggar  in  Abraham's  bosom,  and  that 
rich  man  calling  in  vain  for  a  drop  of  water  to  cool  his 
tongue.  When  ho  would  teach  us  to  be  doers  of  the 
word,  and  not  hearers  only,  he  builds  a  house  upon 
the  sand,  and  the  rains  descend,  the  winds  blow,  and 
the  floods  heat  upon  tliat  house,  and  it  falls,  and  great 
is  the  fall  of  it.  In  his  vivid  presentation,  the  future 
suffering  of  the  ungodly  takes  shape  and  realization 
under  the  figu^  of  the  worm  that  dioth  not,  and  the 
fire  tliat  is  not  quenched.  To  express  the  lesson  of 
unresen'ed  consecration,  he  does  not  say,  My  disoiploe 
must  make  my  service  paramount  to  all  other  consid- 
erations, hut  "  He  that  comcth  after  me,  and  liatetb 
not  father  and  mother  and  sister  and  brother,  yea,  and 
his  own  life  also,  cannot  be  my  disciple."  So  vivid 
and  intense  become  even  the  most  abstract  and  nifr  | 
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Tersal  troths  when  brought  under  the  burning  glass  of 
his  fervid  imagination.  It  toucheth  the  mountains, 
and  they  smoke. . 

Qe  who  in  this  most  pragmatic,  unbelieving  age 
would  seiie  the  truths  of  the  invisible  and  spiritual 
world,  and  make  them  stand  forth  as  realities  to  the 
apprehension  of  men,  has  need  in  no  small  degree  of 
this  same  faculty  which  characterizes  so  remarkably 
the  discourses  of  the  Great  Teacher,  and  which  imparts 
to  them  at  once  so  much  of  beauty  and  of  power. 

What  was  said  of  the  theologian  is  even  more  true 
of  the  preacher,  who  is  the  theologian  in  the  pulpit. 
He  has  need  to  be  many  men  in  one ;  he  has  occasion 
for  qualities  and  powers  the  most  diverse ;  ho  must 
discard  no  one  of  the  faculties  which  God  and  Nature 
hare  given  him;  he  needs  them  all.  Least  of  all, 
perhaps,  can  he  afiford  to  dispense  with  that  of  which  I 
ha?6  been  speaking.  He  must  draw  his  illustrations 
from  all  surrounding  objects,  and  each  passing  event 
must  be  made  tributary  to  his  purpose.  From  nature, 
frcmi  art,  from  science,  from  the  living  world  as  it 
surges  around  him,  from  the  heavens  above,  and  from 
ttio  earth  beneath,  and  from  the  waters  under  the 
earth,  must  he  seize  and  press  into  his  service  what- 
ever can  illustrate,  whatever  can  enforce  or  adorn. 
As  the  fabled  Orpheus,  by  the  sweet  touches  of  his  lyre, 
drew  the  wild  beasts  of  the  forest  and  even  inanimate 
objects  around  him  at  his  pleasure,  so  must  the  Chris- 
tian orator,  by  the  power  of  his  imagination,  be  able  to 
Command  the  presence  and  service  of  things  animate 
^d  inanimate,  visible  and  invisible,  in  the  onward 
^^TQh  and  progress  of  his  thought.  Not  rocks  and 
^oes  and  wild  beasts  alone,  but  angelic  and  sr    *^ual 
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forms  must  come  at  bis  call  —  beings  that  ^' walk  the 
earth  unseen,  both  when  we  awake  and  when  we 
sleep."  As  the  prophet  of  Israel  touched  the  eyes  of 
his  servant,  and  showed  him  the  mountains  round 
about  him  filled  with  angelic  warriors  and  chariots  of 
fire,  so  must  he  who  speaks  for  Ood  to  this  unbelieving 
world  be  able  to  draw  aside  at  times  the  thin  veil  that 
hides  the  invisible,  and  show  his  astonished  hearers  the 
dread  realities  that  lie  so  near  to  every  one  of  us.  As 
in  the  contest  of  Greek  and  Trojan  story,  over  the  em- 
battled hosts  upon  the  plain  the  gods  themselves  were 
fighting  for  and  against  the  mortal  combatants  beloiTy 
so  must  the  dull  worshipper  of  mammon  and  of  sense, 
as  he  comes  to  the  house  of  Ood,  be  made  to  see  that 
the  very  air  above  him  and  around  him  is  full  of  armed 
warriors  in  fierce  contest  over  a  prostrate  soul  —  and 
that  soul  hia  own  I 
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NOTS.  — Page  202. 

1m  thb  connection  how  just  and  how  forcible  the  remarki  of  Elli- 
oott,  himself  one  of  the  most  severely  critical  of  modem  biblical 
commentators,  in  the  preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  Pastoral  Epistles. 

**  Let  Hi  never  forget  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  analogy  of 
Scripture ;  that  it  is  one  thing  generally  to  unfold  the  meaning  of  an 
individnal  passage,  and  another  to  do  so  consistently  with  the  gen- 
eral principles  and  teaching  of  Scripture.  The  first  may  often  be 
done  with  plausible  success  by  means  of  acuteness,  observation,  and 
bsppy  intuitions ;  the  second,  independently  of  higher  aids,  is  only 
compatible  with  some  knowledge  of  dogmatical  theology,  and  some 
tcquaintance  with  those  masterpieces  of  sacred  learning  which  wore 
tbe  glory  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

^  By  the  aid  of  these  references  I  do  venture  to  think  that  the 
itodent  may  acquire  vast  stores  both  of  historical  and  dogmatical 
theology,  and  I  dwell  especially  upon  this  portion  of  the  Commen- 
U17,  lest  the  necessarily  frigid  tone  of  the  critical  or  grammatical 
diictUKions  should  lead  any  one  to  think  that  I  am  indifferent  to 
^hat  is  infinitely  higher  and  nobler.  To  expound  the  life-giving 
^ord  coldly  and  bleakly,  without  supplying  some  hints  of  its  eter- 
nal consolations,  without  pointing  to  some  of  its  transcendent  per- 
fections, its  inviolable  truths,  and  its  inscrutable  mysteries,  thus  to 
^tnder  with  closed  eyes  through  tbe  paradise  of  God,  is  to  forget 
^  expositor's  highest  duty,  and  to  leave  undone  the  noblest  and 
OMiit  sanctifying  work  to  which  human  learning  could  presume  to 
address  itself." 
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THE  IDEAL  AND  THE  ACTtTAL.* 

There  are  two  worlds  in  which  we  live — the  ideal 
and  the  actual;   even  as  there  are  two  natures  per* - 
taining  to  us — ^^the  material  and  the  spiritual.    The 
one  is  the  solid,  tangible,  actual  world  of  things  which 
exist  at  this  present  time  in  space,  and  have  their 
dimensions,  and  can  be   measured  and  handled  au4^ 
numbered  and  described  —  world  of  actiial  existences-^ 
and  actual  events.     The  other  is  the  world  of  thought,  > 
conception,   fancy  —  world  of  things   that  exist  and  . 
events   that   take   place  only  as  our  own   busy  brain 
creates  them  —  picture-world,    dream-world,   thoughts 
world,  world  of  the  possible,  the  ideal,  as  the  other  is 
world  of  the  actual. 

Passing  for  the  present  the  question  which  of  these 
two  worlds  is  the  more  important,  or  even  the  more 
recd^  it  is  sufficient  here  to  say  that  there  is  in  our  very  . 
nature  and  constitution  provision  made  for  the  ideal  no 
less  than  for  the  actual ;  each  is  a  phase  and  element  of 
our  being,  legitimately  so,  and  by  nature.  Along  with 
the  capacity  for  the  actual  —  the  worlds  of  forms  and 
bodies,  and  movements  in  space  and  events  in  time  •— 
there  is  in  every  mind  a  native  tendency,  more  or  less 
manifest,  to  step  .over  the  bounds  of  the  actual  into  the 
realm  of  the  ideal,  the  silent  fairy-land  of  thought  and 

1  An  Address  delivered  before  the  Porter  Rhetorical  Society  at  Andoveff 
and  at  other  literaiy  institations. 
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fiuicy.    In  proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
elements  predominates  in  any  mind,  you  have,  in  the 
one  case,  the   man  of  fact,  pragmatic,  working  ever 
upon  the  material  forms  and  forces  that  surround  him, 
measuring,  weighing,   observing,  recording,  searching 
ever  after  the  what  ia  or  what  was^  content  if  he  may 
know  that,  with  never  a  doubt  in   his   mind  of  tlie 
ropreme  reality  and  importance  of  those  facts  and 
actualities  which  fill  the  measure  of  his  thought  and 
his  endeavor;  in  the  other  case,  the  man  of  lively  fancy 
aud  manifold  imaginings,  caring  not  so  much  for  the 
vAoi  is  or  the  what  was  as  for  the  what  might  &e,  dwell- 
ing more  or  less  in  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  and 
investing  even  the  common,  dull  realities  of  actual  life 
with  the  varied  hues  of  his  own  imagination.     To  such 
a  mind  nothing  is  absolutely  dull  or  common-place. 

^  Life,  like  a  dome  of  many-colored  glass, 
SUuns  the  white  radiance  of  eternity/' 

While  the  tendency  to  the  ideal  is  much  more 
stroa^y  developed  in  some  minds  than  in  others,  and 
in  8ome  periods  of  life,  perhaps,-  than  in  others,  it  is 
nevertheless  a  tendency  which  has  its  root  in  our  very  ' 
nature,  and  of  which  no  mind  is  wholly  destitute.  Even 
the  most  pragmatic  and  matter-of-fact  man  is  some- 
times betrayed  into  a  fit  of  reverie,  and,  like  the  prophet 
of  old,  is  caught  up  ere  he  is  aware  in  some  fire- chariot, 
and  moves  aloft  in  cloud-land,  not  less  to  his  own  as- 
tonishment than  to  that  of  the  by-standers.  Then  the 
little  round  world  sails  below  him,  with  its  mountains 
wid  its  multitudes,  strangely  dwindling  to  a  point,  while 
he  moves  aloft  among  the  grander  spheres.  Deny  it  as 
We  may,  ignore  it  as  we  may,  we  are  all  by  nature 
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poets — a  race  of  dreamers,  castle-builders,  cloiid-dwell- 
ers.  You  sit  of  an  evening  solitary  in  your  apart^ 
ment,  in  what  you  are  pleased  to  call  a  vacant  mood, 
gazing  into  the  fire ;  you  see  bright  embers,  glowing 
coals,  jets  of  flame,  and  wreaths  of  curling  smoke 
presently  you  see  more  than  that,  things  take  shape 
and  form — faces  come  out,  figures  arrange  themselvei^ 
castles  and  towers  arise,  mountains  and  seas  and  varies' 
landscapCH  ;  and  so  ere  you  are  aware  you  have  passed 
over  from  the  actual  to  the  ideal ;  you  are  a  poet  now, 
dwelling  for  the  moment  in  a  world  of  your  own 
creation, 

•By  and  by  you  fall  asleep,  and  what  a  strange  ideal 
world  opens  before  you  at  once.  The  most  pragmatic 
Boul  becomes  visionary  then.  You  who  have  uothiiig, 
as  you  say,  of  the  poet  in  you,  who  care  for  nothing 
but  facts  and  solid  actualities,  what  strange  fantasies 
you  are  all  at  once  executing;  the  veriest  wizard  and 
wonder-worker  never  did  the  like.  Now  you  are  up 
among  the  stars,  astride  the  shoulders  of  patient  Orion, 
or  pulling  the  Great  Bear  by  the  eai's.  You,  who  believe 
in  nothing  but  the  actual,  are  chased  over  what  house- 
tops and  mountain-tops  by  some  fierce  liobgoblhi,  and 
awake  half  dead  with  freight ;  or  it  may  bo  in  your  sleep 
you  have  been  listening  to  some  fairy  strain  of  sweet^JSt 
music,  like  that  described  by  the  poet  in  Comus : 
"  At  laat  a  soSi  anil  solemn  breathing  sound 

Kose  like  a,  atruam  of  rieh  distilled  perlumea 

And  stole  apon  the  air,  that  even  Silence 

Was  took  ere  sho  was  ware,  and  wished  she  might 

Deny  lier  nature,  and  be  never  more 

Still,  to  be  so  displaced.     I  was  all  ear, 

And  took  in  strains  that  might  create  a  soul 

Under  the  ribs  of  death." 
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So  Etrauge  and  uureal  are  the  fictions  of  tlio  brain  if 
sleep;  and  yet  m  tliis  same  enclianted  dream-Iai 
dwell  even  the  most  pragmatic  and  practical  soul 
dttiiug  no  small  portion  of  their  eartlily  life. 

The  tendency  to  the  ideal  is  more  strongly  developed, 
perhaps,  in  childhood  than  in  lat«r  lifo.  The  child 
liFes  much  more  than  the  adult  in  the  world  of  fancy. 
The  lines  that  define  the  two  realms  are  not  clearly 
uid  definitely  marked  to  the  child.  The  cloud  that 
saUs  along  the  summer  sky  is  with  him  not  very  clearly 
distinguished  from  the  fairy  gliape  which  his  imaginor 
tioD  gives  it;  and  whether  it  be  really  a  white  fleecy 
cloud,  or  a  white-robed  angel,  with  expanded  snowy 
King,  moving  silently  along  the  deep  blue,  he  hard! 
luujvs.  In  childhood  the  mind  is  full  of  fancies, 
tliese  are  often  mistaken  for  realities. 

A  striking  instance  of  this,  and  at  the  same  time 
illustration  of  the  tendency  of  childhood  to  the  ideal, 
occurs  in  the  early  life  of  that  gifted  but  eccentric 
geaias  De  Quincy,  as  narrated  by  himself.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  deep  grief  he  felt  for  the  loss  of  a  sister 
lo  whom  he  was  much  attached,  and  of  the  impression 
nade  on  his  mind  by  a  portion  of  the  church  service 
ill  those  days  of  childish  sorrow.  "  It  was  a  church  on 
the  old  and  natural  model  of  England,  having  aisles, 
E^leries,  organs,  all  things  ancient  and  venerable,  and 
tlifl  proportions  majestic.  Here,  whilst  the  congrega- 
^Q  knelt  through  the  long  litany,  as  often  as  we  came 
to  the  passage,  so  beautiful  amongst  many  that  are  so, 
*iwe  God  is  supplicated  ou  behalf  of '  the  sick  persons 
•nd  young  children,'  and  that  he  would  'show  hia^j 
P'tywpon  all  prisoners  and  captives,' I  wept  in  see 
^\i,  raising  my  streaming  eyes  to  the  windows  of 
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galleries,  saw,  on  days  when  the  sun  was  ehiniug,  a  ] 
Bpectacle  as  aSecting  as  ever  prophet  can  have  beh^d. 
TUe  sides  of  the  windows  were  rich  with  stained  glass; 
through  the  deep  purples  and  crimsons  streamed  the 
golden  light;  emblazonries  of  heavenly  illumination 
mingling  with  the  earthly  emhlazonricB  of  what  is 
grandest  in  man.  There  were  the  apostles  that  had 
trampled  upon  earth,  and  the  glories  of  earth,  out  of 
celestial  love  to  man.  There  were  the  martyrs,  that 
had  borne  witness  to  the  truth  through  Hames,  through 
torments,  and  through  armies  of  fierce  insulting  forces. 
There  were  the  saints,  who  under  intolerable  pangs 
had  glorified  God  by  meek  submission  to  his  will. 
And  all  the  time,  whilst  this  tumult  of  sublime  memo- 
rials held  on  as  the  deep  chords  from  an  accompaniment 
in  the  bass,  I  saw,  through  the  wide  central  field  of  the 
window,  where  the  glass  was  uncolored,  white,  fleecy 
clouds  sailing  over  the  azure  depths  of  the  sky.  Were 
it  but  a  fragment,  a  hint  of  such  a  cloud,  immediately, 
under  the  flash  of  my  sorrow-haunted  eye,  it  grew  and 
shaped  itself  into  visions  of  beds  with  white  lawn 
curtains;  and  in  the  beds  lay  sick  chOdren  —  dying  J 
children,  that  were  tossing  in  anguish,  and  weeping  I 
clamorously  for  death.  God,  for  some  mysterious  | 
reason,  could  not  suddenly  release  them  from  their 
pain ;  but  he  suffered  the  beds,  as  it  seemed,  to  rise 
slowly  through  the  clouds ;  slowly  the  beds  ascended 
into  the  chambers  of  the  air;  slowly  also  his  arms 
descended  from  the  heavens,  that  he  and  his  young 
children,  whom  in  Judea,  once  and  forever,  he  had 
blessed,  —  though  they  must  pass  slowly  through  the 
dreadful  chasm  of  separation, —  might  yet  meet   the 
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(ed  not  that  auy  sound  »lioiild  speak  to  me,  or  music 
Id  my  feelings.  The  hint  from  the  litany,  tlie  frag- 
mout  from  the  clouds  —  those  and  the  storied  windows 
were  sufficient." 

But  while  there  is,  as  I  have  said,  a  foundation  laid 
in  our  nature  for  the  ideal,  and  while  wc  are  all  at 
limes,  even  iu  spite  of  ourselves,  carried  over  into  the 
resdins  of  fancy,  there  is,  if  1  mistake  not,  in  many 
minds  a  prejudice  against  the  ideal,  as  Eomehow  at 
Tariance  with  the  actual  and  at  war  with  common 
sense.  We  are  an  intensely  practical  people,  an  in- 
tensely earnest  and  active  age,  of  vast  material  re- 
sources and  material  wants.  The  practical,  the  actual, 
liys  hold  of  us  at  every  step,  and  presses  us  into  its 
service.  Roads  are  to  be  laid  across  the  continent,  and 
mere  to  be  liridged,  and  ships  to  bo  built,  and  broad 
acres  to  be  sowed  and  harvested,  and  machinery  of  all 
kinds  to  he  invented  and  set  a  going,  and  tlie  steam- 
vliislle  is  screaming  in  our  ears,  and  we  run  to  and 
fro  in  our  terribly  earnest  life;  and  wliat  have-we  to 
ill)  with  ihe  ideal  and  tlie  realms  of  cloud-land  ?  And 
Wtlic  tendency  of  our  nature  to  something  other  and 
kttcr  than  the  material  and  the  actual  is  repressed, 
aod  the  yearnings  of  the  soul  for  the  beautiful  crea- 
tions of  the  ideal  are  checked,  as  somehow  unwortliy 
of  an  earnest  mind  true  to  itself  and  its  own  destiny- 
It  is  the  conscientious  feeling  and  conviction  of  many 
{j^rsoDs,  tliat  the  actual  alone  is  wortliy  of  our  regard, 
vbllc  the  ideal  is  to  be  banished  as  far  as  may  be  from 
our  thoughts.  "  Life  is  real,  life  is  earnest,"  they  tell 
UE —  not  to  he  wasted,  therofore,  in  dreams  and  fancies 
ind  cloud-castles.  These  trifles  are  the  amusements 
iif  diildreu,  but  are  not  for  men. 
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I  am  begiiinitig  to  ha  a,  little  sceplical  as  to  tlia 
validity  of  this  reasoning.  As  I  get  older,  and  am 
drawn  more  and  more  with  the  rapid  years  into  the 
whirl  and  tumult  of  life,  I  begin  to  thuik  that  the  ideal 
may  after  all  have  its  place  and  its  use  in  the  world. 
I  begin  to  wish  that  the  days  of  childhood  and  of 
cloud-castles  would  come  back  again  —  the  days  when 
life  was  not  so  terribly  earnest  as  now,  when  it  was 
pleasure  enough  to  lie  all  <lay  on  the  cool  grass  beneath 
the  trees,  and  watch  the  play  of  light  and  shade  upon 
the  green  leaves  gently  moving  and  rustliug  with  the 
breeze,  and  look  up  through  them  into  the  deep  blue 
sky  above,  and  listen  to  the  low  murmur  of  their 
thousand  voices  —  days  when  the  minnow  in  the  bi-ook 
and  the  red  squirrel  in  the  wood  were  watched  with 
greater  interest  than  the  movements  of  emperors  and 
the  fate  of  kingdoms;  when  a  beauty  and  a  glory 
rested  on  the  face  of  earth  and  sky  and  all  the  glorious 
works  of  God,  and  all  tilings  bad  not  as  yet  put  on  the 
dull  and  sombre  hue  of  what  men  call  the  realities  of 
life.  And  when  sometimes  those  golden  days  do  re- 
turn, and  tlie  beauty  and  the  glory  of  earlier  years 
light  up  again  for  a  time  the  sober  face  of  tilings,  I 
begin  to  ask  whether  the  ideal  is  after  all  to  be  dis- 
carded by  the  true  and  earnest  man  —  whether  it  be 
really  at  variance  and  inconsistent  with  a  due  regard 
to  the  actual.  Doubtless  there  may  be  ^ncb  a  tiling  as 
the  undue  exercise  of  the  imagination,  the  excessive 
culture  of  the  ideal,  to  the  neglect  of  the  sober  realities 
of  life.  But  that  there  is  any  danger  of  such  a  result, 
or  any  tendency  to  that  extreme  in  us  as  a  nation,  and 
in  this  age  of  iron  and  steam,  is  a  proposition  too 
absurd  to  be  seriously  refuted.     On  the  contrary,  may 
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it  not  happen  that  in  our  eager  devotion  to  the  actual 
we  shall  too  much  overlook  and  undervalue  the  purely 
ideal,  and  so  the  higher  nature  that  dwells  within  us 
become  enslaved  to  the  material  world  that  surrounds 
and  shuts  us  in,  and  calls  for  all  our  energies. 

But  of  what  use,  it  will  be  said,  is  the  ideal  ?  Yonder 
ou  a  clifif  that  pushes  out  into  the  Bhine  stands  a  lordly 
palace,  with  its  towers  and  terraces ;  and  there,  in  the 
peaceful  river  at  the  foot  of  the  clifif,  lies  the  same 
reproduced — the  precise  image  and  picture,  done  in 
water,  of  that  which  is  done  above  in  stone.  Here 
ineet  in  close  proximity  the  actual,  the  ideal.  Let 
w  test  their  claims*  The  ouc  is  useful,  you  say  —  can 
be  lived*  in  and  enjoyed  ^s  a  structure  comfortable  and 
coBveuieut  for  all  the  purposes  of  life.  The  other  is 
merely  a  pretty  picture,  of  no  practical  value.  True  ; 
but,  as  a  picture  merely,  is  it  not  a  thing  to  be  ad- 
Bujred  and  enjoyed  ?  And  after  all,  does  it  not  amount 
pactically  to  this — that  both  the  castle  in  stone  and 
the  castle  in  the  water  contribute  to  enjoyment ;  the 
one  by  furnishing  shelter  and  commodious  dwelling, 
fte  other  by  ministering  to  the  sense  of  beauty.  And 
^  it  comes  simply  to  this :  Which  contributes  most  to 
*he  enjoyment  of  life,  the  material,  sensible  world, 
represented  by  our  stone  castle,  or  the  ideal  world, 
represented  by  our  image  in  the  water?  That  is  at 
least  an  open  ^question.  In  fact,  great  part  of  the 
^Qe  of  the  real  castle  consists  in  its  contrivances  for 
beauty  and  ornament,  rather  than  in  its  contrivances 
^  use.  Its  marbles  and  towers  and  terraces  and  curious 
^^arviugs  and  quaint  devices  all  speak  to  the  sense  of 
beauty  in  the  soul.  They  appeal  to  the  ideal  clement 
of  our  nature.    So  far  as  this  is  the  case,  castle  and 
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lasHe-picture  stand  on  the  Eamc  ground  ;  neither  is 
of  any  special  use  ;  boLh  contribute  to  enjoyment  and 
the  sense  of  the  bcanliful ;  and  the  question  is  merely 
one  of  degree:  Which  is  the  more  to  be  admired,  a 

,  castle  built  of  stone,  or  the  same  ncciirately  pencilled 
in  the  water? 

If  now  we  take  the  question  upon  higher  grounds, 
while  we  find  the  world  of  sense  —  the  material,  actual 
world — furnishing  the  body  with  food,  clothing,  shelter, 
warmth,  and  the  like,  furnisliiiig  the  various  oon- 
Teniences  and  necessities  of  animal  lilc,  do  wo  not  find 
the  ideal  —  the  world  of  thouglit  —  the  realm  of  the 
spiritual  —  contributhig  to  the  wants  of  the  mind,  edu- 
catiug  the  intellect,  correcting  the  taste,  refining  the 
BCUEitiilitics,  elevating  and  enlarging  the  soul,  making, 
in  a  word,  the  great  diifcrence  between  man  and  man, 
not  to  say  between  man  and  brute  ?  Art  does  this  in 
its  thousand  forms;  the  ideal  does  this — the  realm 
of  thought  and  fancy.     And  what  more  or  better  tlian 

I  this  is  the  use  of  the  actual  ? 

But  it  will  be  said  the  ideal  is  untrue  and  fi^se.  I 
am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that.     The  image  peacilled  in 

'   tile  water  is  just  as  real  as  the  castle  on  the  cliff;  only 

'  the  one  is  a  real  castle,  the  other  a  real  picture.  Tliw 
one  is  just  as  true  and  just  as  false  as  the  other.  View 
it  as  you  will,  the  picture  in  tlie  water  is  as  real  as  the 
8toue-work  on  the  land.  The  ideal  is  pot  of  necessity 
false;  for  it  professes  to  be  nothing  but  what  it  is  — 
picture-work,  image-work,  fancy-work;  while  often  tlio 
actual  building  of  wood  or  stone  professes  to  he  wlittt 
it  is  not.  The  rainbow  is  jut.t  as  real  as  the  rain-drops 
tliat  form  it  and  the  cloud  on  which  it  is  painted ; 
and  yet  it  is  but  an  appearance  —  a  vision  of 
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sketched  by  the  glowing  pencil  of  the  sun.  A  thouglit 
is  as  real  as  a  block  of  granite,  though  not  so  heavy. 
A  fancy  is  as  true  as  a  fact,  though  by  no  means  so 
difficult  to  establish.  Nay,  the  fiction  often  proves 
true,  while  the  facts,  so-called,  are  found  to  be  false. 
It  is  an  old  remark,  and  a  very  just  one,  of  Aristotle, 
that  poetry  is  truer  than  history.  The  actual  matter 
of  fact  is  difficult  to  be  got  at,  and  historic  statements 
are  therefore  seldom  reliable  with  any  positive  cer- 
tainty. Then,  again,  the  actual  is  true  once;  the 
ideal  is  true  everywhere  and  always.  Whether  there 
was  in  the  land  of  Uz  an  actual  Job,  and  somewhere 
else  an  actual  Dives,  admits  of  question ;  if  so,  each 
existed  but  once.  That  there  have  been  such  men  as 
Job,  and  such  men  as  Dives,  no  one  can  doubt.  The 
world  has  seen  a  thousand  such.  The  amount  of  real 
tnith,  tlien,  in  poem  and  parable,  on  the  one  hand,  as 
cooipared  with  the  historic  statement  on  the  other, 
is  ii)  tlie  ratio  of  a  thousand  to  one.  But  poetry  and 
parables  are  of  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  history 
belongs  to  the  actual  world ;  and  the  good  honest  souls 
that  jog  on  through  the  world  with  the  conviction  that 
all  history  is  true,  and  all  poetry  and  fiction  untrue  — 
that  facts  and  figures  and  tlie  actual  world  are  alone  to 
be  trusted  and  believed  in,  but  whatever  pertains  to 
the  realm  of.  the  ideal  to  be  distrusted  as  unreal  and 
ialse  —  are  about  as  near  the  truth  themselves  in  so 
thinking  as  are  the  facts  and  figures  which  they  be- 
lieve in. 

As  the  artist  Ruskin  has  said  of  the  romantic,  which 
is  only  another  phase  of  tlie  ideal,  ''  This  secret  and 
poetical  enthusiasm  in  all  your  hearts,  which  as  prac- 
tical men  you  try  to  restrain,  is  indeed  one  of  the 
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^^B  .  holiest  parts  of  yoiir  beiug.  It  is  the  iustinctive  deliglit 
^^H  iu,  aud  admiration  for,  sublimity,  beauty,  and  virtue 
^^H  uuusually  manifested.  Aud  so  far  from  beiug  a  dan- 
^^H  gcrous  guide,  it  is  tlie  truest  part  of  your  beiug.  It 
^^H  is  even  truer  tliau  your  consciences.  A  man's  con- 
^^H  Gcience  may  be  utterly  perverted  and  led  astray ;  but 
^^H  GO  long  as  the  feelings  of  romance  endure  vitbia  us 
^^H  tbey  are  unerring — they  are  as  true  to  what  is  right 
^^H  and  loveiy  as  the  needle  to  the  north.'' ' 
^^H  But  my  object  iu  this  address  is  not  so  much  to 
^^H  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  ideal  to  tlia  regard  of 
^^H  seuEiltle  aiid  earnest  men,  —  entering  the  lists  as  adven- 
^^H  turous  knight  in  its  defence, —  but  rather  to  point 
^^H  out  the  true  relatiou  which  tlie  realm  of  the  ideal 
^^H  sustauiB  to  tlie  realm  of  the  actual  iu  the  world  as  it 
^^H  really  is,  tlius  bringing  to  view  the  important  part 
^^H  which  it  really  plays  in  the  drama  of  actual  life. 
^^H  .  1.  Consider,  then,  fur  a  moment  tho  relation  of  the 
^^^B  ideal  to  our  knowledge  of  the  actual,  Cloeer  than  wo 
^^H  may  at  first  suppose  is  tlus  relation.  Let  us  look  at  it, 
^^P  for  example,  as  regards  tho  simple  perception  of  external 
objects.  How  do  we  know  the  actual,  material  world 
"  around  us?   By  tho  senses,  you  reply.    I  touch  the  table; 

II  feel  the  chair;  I  see  the  distant  object;  aud  thus 
I  come  to  know  by  immediate  perception  the  actual 
material  world.  But  how  much  exactly  is  it,  after  all, 
that  sense  gives  us  iu  this  case?  We  feel  what?  A 
certain  degree  of  extension  and  hardness.  We  see 
what?  A  certain  amount  of  light,  variously  figured 
and  colored,  coming  to  the  eye  from  the  distant  object. 
Thus  by  the  several  senses  we  learn,  one  by  one,  the 
various  qualities  of  the  object —  its  form  and  figure,  so 
■  Lectures  on  Archiieriare  uul  Puating,  Lectme  ii. 
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and  so;  its  bulk,  its  weiglit,  its  color,  its  roughness  or 
smootiiiiess,  and  the  like.  But  no  one  of  these  per- 
wptioris,  as  given  by  sense,  is  a  complete  knowledge 
of  liie  ohject.  It  is  not  until  we  combine  all  these 
data  i}t  the  several  senses,  and  form  a  notion  or  con- 
ception of  an  object  that  unites  in  itself  all  these  simple 
Kuil  several  qualities,  that  we  attain  a  true  idea  and 
I  real  knowledge  of  the  object  perceived  ;  and  this  is  tlie 

I  fork,  not  of  one  nor  of  all  the  senses,  —  not  of  the 

^^^euses  at  all,  but  of  the  intellect.     Our  true  knowledge 
^^^■oiir  true  idea,  our  correct  conception,  of  the  thing 
^^^■ovn.       And   so   it  seems   that   our   access   to   the 
^^^alerial,  actual  world  witlioiit  is  only  through  the 
realm  of  the  ideal.     The  material  must  first  pass  over 
iuto  the  realm  of  the  ideal   before  it  becomes  really 
ktiown  to  the  mind.     This  it  was,  perhaps,  that  led  to 
llie  tlieory  formerly  entertained,  that  we  know  really 
only  our  own  ideas,  and  not  external  objects  at  all  —  a 
mistaken  view ;  and  yet  it  is  true  that  to  know  any  object 
is  to  form  a  notion  or  idea  of  it,  and  that  a  correct  one. 
The  knowledge  is  the  notion. 

If  now  wo  liiole  at  the  manner  in  which  we  are  led 
lo  the  discovery  of  new  and  unknown  truth,  we  shall 
perceive  the  close  relation  of  the  ideal  to  our  knowledge 
nf  the  actual.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  in  most 
cases  the  ideal  lies  at  the  foundation  of  our  discovery 
of  the  actual.  Some  lucky  guess,  some  happy  conjec- 
ture, some  fortunate  conception,  floating  at  first  as  a 
ragtto  idea  before  the  mind,  wholly  unsubstantiated  as 
yet,  has  led  to  a  train  of  reasonuig,  a  series  of  observa- 
tions, or  a  course  of  experiments,  which  has  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  some  new  and  important  truth.  The 
ronomor,  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  perlurbatioi 
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of  Uranus,  sets  himself  to  conjecture  all  possible  causes; 
enters  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  and  calls  before  him  from 
the  land  of  shadows  now  this,  now  tliat,  couception  of 
the  brain  ;  questions  whether  it  may  be  so, or  so;  dis- 
covers at  last,  dimly  visible  in  the  darkness,  a  jjossible 
solution  ;  pursues  it  through  the  spectral  and  uiicertahi 
regions  of  hypothesis,  until  at  la^t  it  emerges  into  clear 
and  positive  evidence ;  and  that  which  was  at  first  a 
mere  conjecture  takes  its  place  as  planet  in  the  solar 
I    system,  to    bo   pointed  at   by  all    telescopes   and  put 
I    down  ill  all  sidereal  charts.     So,  too,  the  chemist  and 
I    the  geologist  conduct  their  investigations.     They  sup- 
I   pose  this  or  that,  make  this  or  thai  conjecture,  proceed 
with  requisite  experiments,  and  find  that  the  thing  is 
really  bo  and   bo.     In   natural   science,  if  not  in  all 
science,  knowledge  begins  with  hypothesis.    The  dis- 
coveries of  Newton  rest  upon  the  previous  diECOveriea 
of  Kepler,  and  these,  again,  originate  in  a   scries  of 
hypotheses.     There  is  first,  in  all  discovery  of  the  un- 
known, an  idea  of  the  thing;  then   more  or  less  of 
reasoning,  exp'erimenting,  observing,  to  see  if  our  idea 
,    may  be  the   right   one;   then  conviction   and   belief; 
by-and-by  demonstration  and  certainty.     And  so  again, 
us  before,  our  path  to  the  actual  lies  through  the  realm 
\   of  the  ideal.     We  pass  in  through  the  gate  of  shadows, 
I    and  reach  the  terra  Jirma  of  real  truth  only  by  quos- 
I   tioniiig   the   airy   fancies   that  come   thronging   from 
L  cloud-land   about   our  path.     We  get  at  the  what  is, 
y  only  via  the  what  may  be. 

I  2.  Consider  now  the  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the 
I  evjotjment  of  the  actual — to  what  we  may  call  the 
lpoe(ry  of  life.  It  cannot  have  escaped  the  dullest 
Kobecrvation  that  much  of  the  charm  of  life  is  derived 
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from  tilis  source  —  the  power  which  every  mind  pos- 
sesses, but  some  in  a   higher  degree  than   others,  of 
investing  the  actual  with  the  colors  of  the  ideal.     The 
most  common  objects  seen  through  this  medium  be- 
come poetic,  even  as  some  unsightly  rock  or  shrub, 
when  it  catches  the  sunset  and  stands  all  aglow  with 
the  splendor  that  is  thrown  around  it,  becomes  beauti- 
ful with  the  borrowed  light.     What  light  and  shade 
are  to  the  hill-side  and  valley,  such  is  the  ideal  to  the 
actual  of  our  common    life.     The   Alps  in  the   gray 
twilight  of  the  morning  and  the  Alps  at  sunrise  are 
tlie  same  Alps,  yet  not  the  same.     In  the  still  dawn 
there  rises  before  you  a  dimly  defined  mass,  dark  and 
frowning,  towering  aloft  and  losing  itself  in  the  azure 
depths.    Presently  you  look  again,  and  the  old  moun- 
tain has  clothed  itself  with  light,  every  line  and  angle, 
every  jutting  cliflF  and  rocky  promontory,  stands  clear 
and  sharply  defined   against   the    sky,   and   the   rosy 
tinge  of  sunrise,   the   ruddy  blush   of  the   morning, 
touches  with  a  kiss  the  snowy  summit  of  the  Jungfrau, 
and  the  deep  shadows  lie  sleeping  in  the  valleys,  and 
the  actual  has  put  on  the  ideal.     It  is  thus  that  the 
ideal  is  ever  lighting  up  the  actual  world.     How  dull 
would  life   be.  if  there  were  nothing  of  this  —  if  one 
saw  all  things  only  exactly  as  they  are  !     Much  of  the 
interest  which  we  feel  in  the  objects  and  scenes  which 
meet  our  eyes  from  day  to  day,  is  derived  from  the 
color  with  which  our  own  imagination   invests  them. 
Peculiarly  is  this  the  case  with  objects  which  possess  a 
history,  and  gather  about  them  the  associations  of  a 
remote  antiquity.     It  happened  to  me  once  to  visit  the 
Alte   SchloFS   of  Baden-Baden.      An   old   dilapidated 
castle,  on  a  commanding  eminence,  far  away  from  the 
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fairy  little  town,  eipbosomed   in   a  dense  forest,  the 

old   walls  crumbling   hy  age,  and   deserted   by  every 

living  thing,  it  stands  there  in  its  solitude  and  its  decay, 

looking  out  still  from  its  turrets  and  battlements  on 

tlie  valley  below  and  on  the  distant  Rhine,  even  as  it 

has  stood  looking  for  centuries.     As  I  stood  upon  its 

walls,  surveyhig  the  wide  and  regal  prospect,  suddenly 

a  low  sweet  strain,  as  of  a  lyre,  came  floating  upon  the 

uir,  and  filled  the  silent  ruins  with  a  wild,  unearthly 

melody,  now  rising,  now  falling,  with  the  cadences  of 

L     the  wind.     It  was  but  a  simple  thing  in   itself;  but 

I     what  a  train  of  associations  and  thick-coming  fancies 

I     did  it  call  up.     The  old  castle  was  a  ruin  no  longer. 

I     Knights  in  armor  and  mailed  warriors  came  riding  in 

I     at  the  gates ;  tlie  bugle  was  sounding  from  the  warder's 

I      tower ;  there  was  the  clang  of  arms  and  neighing  and 

I      champing  of  impatient  steeds  in  the  castle-yard  ;  ladies 

I      fair  looked  out  at  the  balconies,  and  prisoners  were 

I     sighing  in  the  dungeoa  koep. 

I  What  a  charm  invests  the  scenery  and  soil  of  Italy ! 

ft  It  is  not  merely  that  the  skies  are  blue  and  the  air  full 
m  of  dreamy  beauty,  and  a  mellow  radiance  invests  tlie 
H   distant  objects ;  but  it  is  the  thought  of  the  past  —  the 

■  great  aud  solemn  histoiy  that  broods  like  an  ever- 
H  present  spirit  over  the  land,  and  of  which  even  external 
H  nature  seems   to   be  conscious ;   the  associations   cou- 

■  iiectcd  with  every  river  and  plain  and  mountain  aud 

■  lake  ;  in  a  word,  it  is  the  ideal  lifting  up  the  actual, 
I  Through  this  gorge  defiled  the  troops  of  Caesar.  From 
I  this  spot  Cicero  was  wont  to  look  out  over  the  bay  of 
i'  Naples,  and  yonder  is  the  tomb  of  Vii-gil.  From  the 
ft  moment  be  sets  foot  on  classic  soil  the  traveller  moves 
H  ill  an  ideal  land.  He  sees  not  the  Italy  that  ia,  bu j ) 
Hthc  Italy  tliat  was.  ^^^H 
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^^H  TBI 

^^^but  why  do  I  wandor  to  other  lands,  when  we  have 
^^^B  illustration  close   at   hand.     Our  national   flag — 

wlial  is  it  in  reality  but  a  few  yards  of  striped  cloth 
ornamented  with  a  few  stars?  But  as  it  rolls  out  to 
the  lireeze  t«-day  from  roof  and  spire  and  mastrliead, 
Bs  it  floats  aloft  over  our  national  fortresses,  our  public 
buildings,  and  our  ships-of-war,  has  it  not  a  meaning 
uii)  a  language  and  a  soul  ?  Speaks  it  not  to  millions 
of  leating  hearts  the  words  of  patriotism  ?  Gathers  it 
liot  within  its  ample  folds  llio  whole  history  and  honor 
Hid  glory  of  our  land  ?  As  amid  the  smoke  of  battle 
tlie  oyo  of  the  soldier,  faint  and  woondcd,  catches  a 
glimpse  of  the  old  flag  waving  above  him,  how  does  it 
I  inspire  him  with  new  ardor  to  strike  yet  another  blow 
I         for  the  dear  old  fatherland. 

I  8.  The  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  actual  may  be 

:  Btill  further  apparent  if  we  consider  the  connection 
between  the  former  and  the  domain  of  art.  The 
realm  of  art  is  the  realm  of  the  ideal,  Tliere  is  its 
iiomo,  its  dwelling,  and  its  hirth-place.  Whatever  form 
it  may  asEumo,  whether  it  comes  to  us  as  painting 
ur  poetry  or  music  or  sculpture  or  eloquence,  whether 
lis  object  he  to  please  or  to  persuade,  to  arouse  the 
passions  or  allay  them,  to  convince  the  judgment  or 
i  please  the  eye  or  charm  the  taste,  it  is  to  the  ideal  ele- 
ment of  our  nature  that  it  malics  its  appeal ;  and  it  is 
hope  alone  that  we  detect  llie  secret  of  its  power  over 

N  There  is  no  greater  mistake  in  aesthetics  than  to 
ifMiie  that  art  is  merely  descriptive  of  nature  —  that 
province  is  merely  to  give  us  a  fair  and  true  copy 
what  it  sees  ready  at  hand.  Art  is  not  more  imita- 
tion of  the  actual.  True  art,  high  art,  is  always 
creative,  aims  at  something  belter  than  the  actual,  is 
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not  satisfied  with  mere  reproductioii.  Hence  the  poet, 
tlie  painter,  the  sculptor,  the  composer,  are  dreamy 
men  and  visionary  men  ;  they  dwell  much  in  the  ideal ; 
fancies  are  realitieB  to  them,  and  cloud-land  is  their 
home;  visions  of  things  unseen  by  otlier  eyes  float 
liefore  them ;  they  hear  what  others  hear  not.  The 
best  likeness  extant  of  Beethoven  represents  him  as  a 
man  wrapt  in  reverie,  as  if  he  were  listening  to  some 
strain  of  celestial  melody  that  came  floating  do^n  from 
the  heavens  above  him.  You  would  think  him  one  of 
the  ancient  prophets  in  the  moment  of  ecstatic  vision. 

1  have  said  that  it  is  the  province  of  art  in  its  highest 
forms  to  give  iho  ideal  ratlier  than  to  reproduce  the 
actual.  This  may  be  shown  hy  reference  to  the  works 
■which  please  us  most  and  are  of  the  highest  order  of 
excellence.  We  never  find  them  exact  copies  of  any 
original.  The  original  lay  in  the  chambers  of  the 
artist's  brain.  It  is  something  which  he  saw  in  cloud- 
land.  Take  the  best  passages  of  the  best  poets,  —  for 
■we  cannot  so  conveniently  refer  to  other  departments 
of  art,  —  and  you  will  find  their  life  and  power  and 
charm  to  be  in  this,  the  predominance  of  the  ideal  over 
the  actual.  When  Homer  describes  the  deecent  of 
LApollo,  iu  the  well-known  line, 


(Heci 


c  like  night), 


en*^n 


Old  when,  describing  the   battle   by  the   sea-side, 

)eaks  of  "  the  dreadful  roar  of  men,"  we  have  in  either 

rcase  an  instance  of  Ihe  ideal.     What  has  Shakespeare 

Ivritten,  of  its  kind,  that  is  finer  than  the  song  of  Ariel 

"  The  Tempest " ;  yet  what  can  be  more  purely  ideal  ? 

Indeed,  tlie  genius  of  Shakespeare  sliows  itself  in  uothitig  i 
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more  than  in  his  fairies,  which  are  purely  his  own 
creations.  What  can  be  wilder,  and  stranger,  and  more 
purely  ideal,  than  that  scene  of  tlie  witches  in  "  Mac- 
beth"? Or,  again,  the  following,  from  the  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream  "  : 

**  My  gentle  Fuck,  come  hither.     Thou  rememberest 
Since  once  I  sat  upon  a  promontory, 
And  heard  a  mermaid  on  a  dolphin's  back 
Uttering  such  dulcet  and  harmonious  breath 
That  the  rude  sea  grew  civil  at  her  song, 
And  certain  stars  shot  madly  from  their  spheres 
To  hear  the  8ea-maid*s  music." 

Our  matter-of-fact  man  must  go  far  and  look  long  to 
find  the  exact  original  of  that.  A  mermaid  sitting  on 
the  back  of  a  dolphin,  and  singing  so  sweetly  as  to 
charm  the  sea  and  draw  the  stars  from  their  spheres, 
has  never  been  seen,  I  believe,  by  any  of  our  scientific 
expeditions ;  and  if  our  matter-of-fact  man  should 
therefore  pronounce  the  whole  passage  untrue,  I  must 
admit  that  it  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  colored, 
^heu  Milton  beholds 

"  The  wandering  mooq 
Riding  near  her  highest  noon. 
Like  one  that  hath  been  led  astray 
Through  the  heaven's  wide,  pathless  way ; 
And  oil,  as  if  her  head  she  bowedj 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud" 

and  when  a  modern  poet  speaks  of  her  as  fleeing 
through  the  sky, 

**  Pursued  by  all  the  dark  and  hungry  clouds,** 

we  recognii^  j^t  once  th©  presence  of  something  more 
than  the  actual. 
So  in  the  followmg  s 


\ 


^^V  In  all  ascriptiotiB  of  tlie  feeliugs,  the  fears,  the  passions 
^^H  of  humanity  to  inanimate  nature,  than  whicli  nothing 
^^H  is  more  common  in  poetry,  we  have  of  course  the  pm 
^^H  ideal,  and  not  at  all  the  actual. 
^^K      We  read,  again,  in  a  modern  author,  that 

^^H  mei 

^^M  yf\\\ 
^^^  as  1 
^m    is  s 
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"  Down  comes  tlie  frantic  rain. 
We  hear  the  wail  of  the  remorseful  winds, 
In  their  fltrange  penaiice.     And  this  wret<.-hed  orb 
Knows  not  the  taste  of  rest ;  a,  maniac  world, 
Homeless  and  sohbing  through  the  deep  she  goes."    , 


"  When  the  heart-wck  earth 
Turns  her  broad  batk  upon  the  gandy  sun. 
And  stoops  her  weary  forehead  to  the  night 
To  struggle  with  her  sorrow  all  alone. 
The  moon,  that  patient  sufferer,  pale  with  pain, 
Presses  her  cold  lips  on  her  iiEtcr's  brow 
nil  she  ia  tfalm." 


f  We  are  touched  with  tlie  exquisite  pathos  of  the  senti- 
I  ment ;  but  how  entirely  would  it  destroy  the  charm 
I  which  is  tlirowti  over  us  by  sucli  a  passage  to  bo  much 
I  as  raise  the  question  wliether  the  statement  hero  made 
is  strictly  correct.  Astronomers  liave  complained  of 
the  eccentricities  of  tlie  moon ;  but  I  am  not  aware  that 
they  have  ever  detected  in  her  various  movements  any 
tendency  to  osculation. 

One  of  the  finest  passages  descriptive  of  natural 
[*cenery  is  Shelley's  description  of  the  chasm  and  the 
toverhanging  rock ;  yet  mark  how  in  this  the  ideal 
r  ehines  through  the  actual,  and  pervades  it  as  with  a 
I  living  soul. 

"  I  remember, 
Two  miles  on  this  side  of  the  fort,  tlio  road 
Crosses  a  deep  ravine ;  'tia  rough  and  narrow. 
And  winds  with  short  turns  down  the  preciiMO 
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And  in  its  depth  there  is  a  mighty  rock 
Which  has  for  unimaginable  years 
Sustained  itself,  with  terror  and  with  toil, 
Over  a  gulf,  and  with  the  agony 
With  which  it  clings  seems  slowly  coming  down ; 
Even  as  a  wretched  soul,  hour  after  hour. 
Clings  to  the  mass  of  life,  yet  clinging,  leans. 
And  leaning,  makes  more  dark  the  dread  abyss 
In  which  it  fears  to  fall.     Beneath  this  crag, 
Huge  as  despair,  as  if  in  weariness. 
The  melancholy  mountain  yawns.    Below    • 
Tou  hear,  but  see  not,  an  impetuous  torrent 
Raging  among  the  caverns.'' 

I  must  not  multiply  examples ;  but  how  purely  ideal 
the  exquisite  description  of  the  approach  of  evening,  by 
James  B.  Read. 

**  Bobed  like  an  abbess 

The  snowy  earth  lies. 
While  the  red  sun-down 

Fades  out  of  the  skies ; 
Up  walks  the  evening. 

Veiled  like  a  nun. 
Telling  her  starry  beads 

One  by  one.** 

4.  But  our  discussion  of  the  subject  would  be  quite 
incomplete  if  we  were  to  overlook  the  relation  of  the 
ideal  to  self-culture.  For  what  and  where  were  all 
attempts  at  self-culture,  were  it  not  for  the  thought, 
ever  before  tlie  mind,  of  something  better  and  nobler 
than  we  are  —  the  conception  of  the  higher.  This  it  is 
that  incites  us  to  effort,  that  stimulates  us  when  weary, 
and  reproves  us  when  indolent,  presenting  ever  to  the 
mind  a  standard  not  yet  attained,  a  goal  not  yet  reached. 
This  is  the  aliquid  immensum  infinitumque  of  which 
Cicero  speaks.    And  this  is  the  ideal.     As  the  orator, 
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^^H  ill  his  most  advoiiturous  and  successrul  efforts,  is  con- 
^^H  Bcions  of  a  power  and  a  success,  in  tlic  art  of  moving 
^^H  and  pcrsnading  mmt,  tv-hich  he  has  not  yet  reached  ;  as 
^^V  the  painter,  in  his  most  inspired  momonts,  sees  a  beauty 
^^^  higher  and  more  glorious  than  any  art  of  his  can  catch, 
any  skill  of  his  portray;  as  tlio  musician,  listening 
I  with  tlio  ear  of  tho  soul,  liears  ever  some  strain,  floating 

^^H  in  the  air  and  filling  the  heavens  above  him,  sweeter 
^^^t  than  over  human  art  or  human  instrument  has  yet 
^^H  expressed ;  so  before  the  true  and  earnest  man  in  any 
^^H  and  all  pursuit  and  attainment  there  moves  ever  the 
^^H  idea  of  an  excellence  not  yet  reached  —  of  a  character 
^^^1  more  faultless,  au  aim  more  pure  and  lofty,  a  mind 
^^^1  more  clear  in  its  vision  and  Etrouger  iu  its  grasp,  a  heart 
^^^1  truer  to  the  right,  a  purpose  aud  a  strength  more  pre- 
^^^1  Tailing,  a  peace  and  a  joy  more  permanent.  Ou  this 
^^^P  he  fixes  bis  eyo,  aud  towai'd  this  he  ever  moves.  As 
^^H  before  tho  advanchig  hosts  of  Constantine  moved  tlie 
^^H  image  of  the  cross,  with  the  inspiring  motto  Soc  vince, 
^^^1  so  before  the  true  man  moves  the  image  of  his  possible  ' 
^^^B  self.  It  is  the  pledge  of  success,  the  signal  and  har- 
^^H  bingcr  of  victory.  Were  it  not  for  this  ideal,  had  wo 
^^^B  DO  conception  of  anything  higher  and  better  than  we 
^^^^t  liave  yet  attained,  where  were  all  progress ;  where  all 
^^^Hpossibilily  of  improvement  ? 

^^^H  It  may  be  too  mnch  to  say  that  our  success  is  usually  ' 
^^^Bin  proportion  to  the  loftiness  of  our  ideal ;  but  not  too 
^^^Bmuch  to  say  that  he  who  has  not  heforo  his  mind  a  ■ 
^^^Hhigh  ideal  of  what  he  may  and  ought  to  be,  and  attain, 
^^^V^will  never  rise  to  eminence  in  any  pursuit  or  calling. 
^^^PHo  will  rest  content  with  present  aoquisitious,  aud 
^^^^  present  succoss,  and  present  strcngtii,  and  think  himself 
^^^K.Rlrcady  at  the  summit  when  he  has  but  begun.  Hh' 
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sKep  ascoiit.  As  in  tlio  old  Platonic  philosophy  tiittU 
ideas  of  all  actual  and  all  possible  existence  lay  from 
etemit?  in  the  Divine  mind,  according  to  which  idcf 
as  types,  the  universe  of  actual  things  was  formed,  eoM 
Emy  it  with  truth  he  said  that  in  our  own  minds  lie  the 
lyjea  of  our  own  being  and  destiny,  and  that  we  are  over 
fonniiig  and  fashioning  our  actnal  selves  according  to 
llio  ideas  we  liavo  onrselves  formed  of  what  we  might 
be  if  we  would,  and  what  we  would  be  if  we  eoald. 

It  is  the  consciousness  of  failure  thus  far  to  roach 
this  ideal  of  what  we  have  ourselves  marked  out  affj 
^together  possible  and  desirable  for  us  that  constitute 
ouo  of  the  saddest  reflections  on  the  reriew  of  past  life.** 
'''0  much  less  attained,  so  much  less  accomplished^ 
tliui  we  once  expected  to  attain,  and  are  sure  w^M 
might  and  ought  to  have  accomplished. 

In  the  watches  of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth'l 
upon  men,  from  the  land  of  shadows  and  of  dreams — 1 
lie  cloud-land  of  the  mind's  own  fancies  —  a  beautiful''^ 
'rision  sometimes  passes  before  you.  Sorrowful  anijr 
silcrit  it  stands  by  your  bedside,  and  yon  discern  th» 
form  thereof.  It  is  the  image  of  yourself,  yet  i 
J'oursolf — not  the  being  that  you  ai-e,  but  the  hein|p1 
Uitt  you  might  have  been,  and  once  thought  yoaf 
"liould  be  —  your  otlier,  your  ideal  self.  And  yott'l 
n^ur  behold  that  vision  hut  with  tears. 

And  will  the  ideal  never  become  the  aetiial? 
*"  doomed  to   be  ever  thus  disappointed  —  to  movv 
^*4rd  a  mark  which  recedes  as  we  advance  —  to  havtfj 
"er  lioforo  us  the  idea  and  imago  of  an  excellenctf^ 
*lii«h  we  are  never  to  attain  ?     This  I  will  not  say. 
And  yot  it  is  trne  that,  progress  as  we  may,  there  will  still 
I  « something  before  us  yet  nnattatned.     Our  I    "izoa 
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widens  as  we  advance.  There  is  in  every  soul  a  long- 
ing for  that  wliicli  is  liiglier  and  better  than  anything 
yet  realized.     The  ideal  is  ever  in  advance  of  the  real. 

Once,  and  once  only,  has  it  been  otherwise ;  once, 
and  only  once,  has  tlie  loftiest  ideal  that  man  can  form 
of  moral  excellence  passed  over  into  the  actual  and 
become  historic  verity.  It  was  ages  ago.  There  came 
among  men  One  whom  they  knew  not.  No  guile  was 
in  his  heart;  no  deceit  was  on  his  lips.  Wonderful 
were  his  words,  his  deeds  not  less  wonderful.  His 
whole  life  was  love.  His  mission  was  to  bless  and  to 
save.  The  sick  and  sorrowing  felt  his  touch,  and  the 
maladies  of  life  were  healed,  and  the  ills  of  life  for- 
gotten. The  children  of  affliction,  the  weary  and  the 
heavy-laden  foUnd  rest  as  they  listened  to  his  reviving 
words.  No  character,  no  life,  was  ever  like  that.  Men 
said  ho  was  a  God.  But  could  that  be  ?  Will  God  iu 
very  deed  dwell  on  the  earth,  and  become  man  ?  Was 
the  voice  that  soothed  the  weeping  Magdalen  the  same 
that  once  said,  "  Let  there  he  light"  ?  Was  the  hand 
that  touched  and  blessed  the  little  children  the  same 
that  set  up  of  old  the  pillars  of  the  firmament,  and 
huug  the  curtains  of  tlie  morning  ? 

And  so  men  knew  him  not.  "He  came  unto  Mb 
own,  and  his  own  received  Mm  not."  Aud  so,  all 
unknown  and  unacknowledged,  he  went  forth  bearing 
his  cross.  On  that  imperial  shoulder  rested  the  burden 
of  no  ordinary  woe.  On  that  pure  and  loving  heart 
pressed  the  weight  of  a  heavier  sorrow  than  man  has 
ever  known.  To  the  many  crowns  that  were  of  right 
iipou  that  royal  brow  was  added  one  that  human  hands 
had  wrought  —  the  crown  of  thorns.  And  so  came,  and 
so  departed  from  the  earth,  the  loftiest  ideal  of  what 
man  should  be  that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 
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I  If  I  mistake  not  there  is  yet  anotlier,  perhaps  a  , 
r  rclatioii  of  ttic  ideal  to  the  actual.     If  wo  were 
I  to  which  of  the  two  worlds,  that  of  couception  or 
if  Beiise,  the  ideal  or  the  actnal,  belougs  that  priiici- 
^  '^  of  the  spiritual  life  which  we  coll  faith,  there  cau  be 
bat  one  answer.     Faith  is  of  the  nature  aud  the  realm 
of  the  ideal.     It  is  to  sense  and  the  objects  of  sense  what 
the  ideal  is  to  the  actual.     It  is  a  principle  that  has  to 
do  with  the  unseen  and  the  abiding.     It  is  tlie  clear 
anil  vivid  conception  by  the  mind  of  that  whicli  now  we 
He  liot,  a  full  conviction  of  its  reality  aud  certainty,  go 
tbat  it  is  to  us  as  though  we  saw  it,  and  wc  can  repose 
with  entire  confidence  upon  that  conviction,  and  govern 
our  conduct  accordingly.    The  objects  of  faith  are  real- 
ities, hut  they  arc  a  class  of  realities  that  pertain  not 
to  lite  realm  of  the  actual  as  it  lies  about  us,  but  of  the 
idml ;  realities  that  come  to  us  not  through  the  avenues 
of  the  material  and  sensible,  hut  through  the  lofty  gates 
of  the  spiritual  that  open  outward  upon  the  great  and 
solenan  future.     Faith  is  the  ideal  carried  over  into  the 
sphere  of  the  real  aud  eternal,  the  ideal  playing  beyond 
Ute  bounds  of  time,  and  the  narrow  horizon  of  our  little 
life,  iuto  the  great  firmament  of  truth  that  lies  beyond 
and   above.     As  the  coruscations  of  the   south   flash 
upward  toward  the  zenith,  so  faith  is  the  ideal  in  man 
sliooting  upward  toward    the  centre  and   the  eternal 
throne.     Aud  thus  imagination  and  faitlt  are  of  kindred 
nature,  and  of  common  origin.     A  sanctified  imagina- 
tion and  Christian  faith  are  sister  angels  that  walk  hand 
in  liaud  through  tlie  world.    Inspiration,  addressing  the 
ideal  in  us,  s^ieaks  of  tlie  beautiful  palace  of  the  blest, 
wbofifl  gates  uro  jicarls,  and  whoso  walls  are  precious 
i»,  with  its  river  clear  as  crystal,  and  its  sea  of 
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glass.  Inspiration  hears  and  straightway  pictures  to 
TIB  this  splendid  conception.  Faith  hears  and  believes, 
and  straightway  makes  this  conception  a  reality  to  UB, 
and  wo  tliencefortli  move  on  in  life  loolcing  for  a  city 
that  hath  foundations,  whose  builder  and  maker  is  God. 
And  sometimes  in  tlie  hour  of  sorrow  and  bereavement, 
when  the  Iicart  is  desolate  and  the  world  is  full  of  sol- 
itude, and  the  eye  is  dim  with  tears,  comes  the  angel 
faith  and  touches  the  sorrowing  eye,  and  the  gates  of 
the  unseen  open,  and  there  rises  before  us  the  beautiful 
vision  seen  by  him  of  Patmos,  that  sacred  temple  into 
which  shall  cuter  notliing  that  defileth ;  and  the  re- 
deemed of  God  arc  there  ;  and  white-robed  forms  move 
in  glad  triumphal  procession,  conquerors  of  earth  and 
sin  ;  and  among  them  we  behold  sainted  ones  whom  we 
love,  and  by  their  side  walk  little  ones  whom  also  we 
recognize  ;  they  too  clotlied  in  white,  for  of  such  is  'tlie 
kingdom  of  heaven  ;  and  as  they  move,  we  hear  the  dis- 
tant notes  of  tlieir  song  of  praise  to  him  that  loved 
them,  and  washed  them  from  their  sins  in  his  own  blood. 
And  having  once  beheld  those  things  we  are  no  longer 
desolate,  no  longer  solitary  and  sad,  but  take  our  places 
again  as  pilgrims  in  the  ranks  of  life,  believing  that 
there  remaineth  a  rest  for  the  people  of  God. 

And  here  we  must  leave  a  theme  already  I  fear  too 
long  discussed.  We  have  glanced  at  some  of  the  rela- 
tions of  the  ideal  to  the  actual.  Beginning  with  the 
lower  we  have  thus  insensibly  been  led  along  to  the 
higher  ;  and  yet  these  are  but  a  few  of  the  lower  and 
nearer  aspects  of  a  theme  which,  as  we  leave  it,  still 
seems  to  stretch  away  beyond  us,  and  like  the  vision  of 
the  sleeper  on  the  plain,  invites  us  up  its  golden  rounds 
to  higher  places  and  the  company  of  angels. 
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I. 

NATURAL  THEOLOGY.^ 

If  theology  is  the  science  of  religion,  natural  theology 
is  the  science  of  natural  religion,  and  should  not  be 
confounded,  therefore,  with  natural  religion  itself.  The 
question  is  not  whether  in  fact  there  is  a  God,  but 
hov  do  we  know  that  there  is  one,  what  is  the  evidence 
that  there  is  one,  and  how  shall  that  evidence  be  best 
drawn  out  and  presented ;  not  whether  there  is  in  man 
an  idea  and  belief  of  a  Supreme  Being,  —  an  idea  and 
belief  sufficient  to  control  his  conduct,  —  nor  whence 
he  derives  that  idea,  but  simply,  what  is  the  logical 
^ue  of  it.  This  palpable  distinction  between  natural 
religion  and  natural  theology  has  not,  indeed,  always 
been  kept  in  view  by  theological  writers,  yet  is  mani- 
festly of  importance. 

If  the  definition  now  given  be  a  correct  one,  natural 
theology,  regarded  as  a  science,  lies  evidently  at  the 
foundation,  and  constitutes  the  firm  basis,  of  all  other 
theological  science.  As  in  religion  everything  rests 
upon  the  conviction  in  the  mind  that  there  is  a  God, 
80  in  theology,  in  like  manner,  everything  rests  upon 
the  certaintj/y  the  clear  and  decisive  evidence  that  there 

>  fnmi  tiie  BibUotbeca  Sacra,  Vol.  ▼!.  No.  4.  November,  1849. 
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is  BUch  a  being.  This  evidence  it  is  the  appi 
vork  aiid  province  of  natural  theology  to  set  fortli  aflfl 
arrange.  Till  this  be  done,  nothing  can  be  accoiu- 
plishcd  in  theology.  Tlie  science  of  revealed  religion 
does  not  include  this,  any  more  than  the  superstructur& 
includes  the  foundation  on  which  it  is  built.  Revelai- 
tion  Implies  a  revealer  ;  it  must  first  be  known,  then, 
tliat  there  is  a  being  to  reveal,  before  it  can  be  kaowu. 
that  anything  is  revealed.  Until  natural  theology  has 
done  its  work  all  other  tlieology  is  impossible. 

Nor  does  revelation  come  in  to  aid  and  assist  us  in 
this  work.  Revelation  is  ont  of  place,  cannot  be  ap- 
pealed to  as  authority,  until  natural  theology  has  first 
established  this  primary  truth,  that,  besides  and  beyond 
man,  tliere  is  a  being  capable  of  revealing  himself  and 
eternal  truth  to  man. 

Manifestly,  tlien,  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
a  science  which  lies  thus  at  the  foundation  of  all 
other  theological  truth  sliould  be  well  and  thoroughly 
wrought,  and  carefully  adjusted  to  its  true  position. 
There  should  be  uo  flaw  in  the  arguments.  No  part 
of  the  work  sliould  bo  slightly  done.  It  should  not  be 
left  to  the  enemies  of  truth  to  make  the  first  discov- 
ery of  any  existing  defect  or  weakness  in  the  processes 
of  our  reasoning.  lu  tliis  matter  the  friends  of  truth 
have  more  at  stake  than  its  enemies.  He  who  points 
out  a  defect,  or  suggests  an  improvement,  in  the  method 
of  stating  or  defending  that  tnitli,  should  be  regarded, 
not  as  a  foe,  but  as  a  friend  to  the  cause. 

Yet,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  no  department  of 
theology,  perhaps,  has  been  left  in  so  unfinished  a  state 
as  this ;  none  stands  in  greater  need  of  what  military 
men  term  iji^pection.    The  work  has  been  wrought 
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Upon  by  diverse  minds,  in  diSbrent  ages,  and  in  diverse 
meiliods.  Each  iii  his  own  way  bas  wrought.  Some 
ot  ihe  laborers  have  been  truly  sous  of  miglit,  men  of 
lofty  and  noble  powers.  But  how  well  the  diverse 
(arts  of  the  strucliire  are  fitted  to  each  other,  what  are 
tlie  strong  and  what  the  weak  points  iu  the  line  of 
defences,  how  and  where  it  can  most  readily  be  assailed 
—  these  are,  to  say  the  least,  open  questious. 

Wial  we  propose  in  the  present  essay  is  to  take  a 
genenil  survey  of  tliis  department  of  theological  science, 
*itii  a  view  of  ascertaining,  if  possible,  the  comparative 
slreiigth  and  value  of  the-different  arguments  generally 
relied  upon  to  establish  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  the 
divine  existence. 

For  tliis  purpose  some  method  of  classification  be- 

Iiaes  necessary.  It  has  been  common  to  arrange  the 
woxLB  arguments  in  natural  theology  undei'  the  gene- 
pnetliods  a  priori,  and  a  posteriori.  It  admits  of 
Mion,  liowever,  whether,  stnctly  speaking,  there  is 
y  eiich  thing  as  a  priori  reasoning  on  this  subject ; 
any  such  thing  as  reasoning  from  some  high  and  abstract 
truth  downward  to  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being ; 
whether,  in  fact,  all  arguments  for  that  existence  must 

fot  and  do  not  have  somo  starting-point,  some  irov 
w*  iu  tlie  world  of  effect, 
■ike,  for  instance,  the  argument  of  Clark,  usually 
ftouiiccd  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  this  method 
rJ'eaBOuiiig.  The  starting-point  in  this  instance  is 
tliat  aomf thing  exists;  from  which  it  is,  by  a  logical 
process,  inferred  that  something  has  always  existed  — 
lomething  uncaused,  independent,  the  first  cause  of 
qU  other  ctistence.  The  whole  argument  goes  to 
that  this  somethiiig  which  now  exists  is  in  reality 
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au  effect,  aiid  requires  a  cause.  It  cannot  tlierefore 
with  propriety  be  termed  a  priori  reasoning,  eincc  it 
does  not  proceed  from  cause  to  effect,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, from  effect  to  cause. 

The  celebrated  argument  of  Descartes,  derived  from 
tlie  idea  of  God  in  the  human  mind,  is  another  instance 
of  what  has  been  usually  called  tlie  a  priori  method. 
The  substance  of  the  argument  is  that  there  could  not 
be  this  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being  in  the  human  mind,  un- 
less tliere  were  a  corresponding  being,  the  typo  and  origi- 
nator of  the  idea  ;  in  other  words,  this  idea  of  God  which 
man  has  is  an  effect,  which  requires  God  as  its  cause.  Is 
this  reasoning  from  cause  to  effect,  or  the  reverse  ? 

Presuming,  then,  tliat  there  is,  strictly  speaking,  only 
one  general  method  of  procedure  in  conducting  the 
argument  for  the  divine  existence,  viz.  the  a  posteriori, 
it  becomes  evident  that  what  we  have  to  do  is  precisely 
this:  to  bring  forward,  from  whatever  source,  something 
which  can  be  shown  to  be  an  effect,  and  then  to  show, 
moreover,  that  for  tlie  existence  of  this  effect  there  is 
and  must  be  not  simply  a  cause,  but  such  a  cause  as 
corresponds  to  our  idea  of  God.  The  eff<:ct  must  be 
such  as  to  require  for  its  production  all  that  which  we 
include  under  the  term  God.  For  it  is  evident  that, 
in  reasoning  from  effect  to  cause,  we  can  infer  no  more 
ill  the  cause  than  is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  effect. 
This  principle  has  been  strangely  overlooked,  however, 
by  many  writers.  They  have  set  out  with  a  definite 
idea  iu  their  own  minds  of  what  God  is,  and  having 
demonstrated,  as  Ihey  suppose,  the  existence  of  an  effect, 
and  so  of  a  cause,  they  conclude  that  they  have  also 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  being  whom  they 
call  God,  without  pausing  to  inquire  whether  the 
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ill  question  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  require  for 
Tiroduction  jii&t  that  sort  of  caiise  which  they  have  i 
iiiiiiil,  and  which  tlicy  thus  designate.  The  iruth  i 
we  ai-e  dependent  on  the  effect  for  all  our  poaitiv 
knowledge  of  the  cause ;  not  simply  that  it  is,  but  what 
ilis — not  simply  that  there  is  a  God,  but  what  aort  of 
a  being  God  is.  The  cause  may  be  more  thati  com- 
meuKuratc  with  the  effect  —  adequate  to  the  production 
of  cHbcts  vastly  hcyond  this  which  we  observe ;  but  wa 
du  not  know  that  it  is  so,  have  no  evidence  of  that,  and 
tlieroforo  no  certainty  of  it.  Wliat  we  have  to  do, 
tlion,  ill  natural  theology  is,  first  to  find  something 
wliich  can  be  clearly  sliown  to  bo  an  effect,  and  then 
to  show,  furthermore,  that  it  issued  an  effect  as  requires 
for  its  prodiictioii,  not  a  cause,  merely,  but  the  cause 
whose  existence  we  wish  to  estahlit^h  and  which  we  calL^ 
(Jod. 

The  arguments  on  which  different  theological  write* 
luTc  placed  reliance  are  manifold  and  diverse;  ye? 
thoy  admit  of  being  reduced  to  several  classes,  or  lead- 
ing divisions,  according  to  the  sources  from  which  they 
are  di! rived. 

There  is,  first,  the  ai^iracnt  from  the  gimpJe  existent 
of  matter;  the  ground-work  and  siinplo  premise  of  whioj 
is  this  proposition,  "something  is." 

There  is  next  the  argument  from  the  propeHies  a 

T^ions   of    matter — not   merely   something  is, 

something  is  so  and  so.     The  argument  from  desigi 

ttHnmonly  so  called,  falls  under  this  division. 

Both   the  methods  now  indicated  relate  to  the  eS 

'      lernal  world,  things  without.     They  are  the  arguments 
on   which    English   and    American   theologians    have 

I     billierto  placed  their  chief  reliance,  and  withwliicli  they 
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have  principally  coiiconicd  tliemsclvea.  But  argumeiilii 
wliicb  others  have  deemed  at  least  of  equal  strength 
and  importance  have  been  drawn  from  the  world  within. 
Of  this  sort  is  the  metliod  of  reasoning  from  the  idea  of 
God  which  exists  iu  man ;  in  other  words,  from  tlio 
nature  and  operation  of  the  human  raiud 

Then,  deeper  and  beyond  this,  in  the  inner  world, 
there  is  the  moral  nature  and  constitution  of 
which  also  furnishes  an  argument  for  the  divine  exis- 
tence. These  foni'  compnso,  it  is  believed,  the  various 
arguments  which  have  been  generally  relied  on  to 
prove  tJie  existence  of  the  Supreme  Being. 

I.  The  argument  from  the  existence  of  matter  claims 
our  first  attention.  It  may  be  thus  expressed.  Some- 
thing exists,  therefore  something  must  always  have 
existed ;  either  tlie  things  wliich  now  are,  or  else  some 
other  and  superior  being,  capable  of  producing  them. 
But  tlie  things  which  now  are,  the  present  system  and 
universe  of  things,  lying  about  us,  subject  to  our  ob- 
servation, of  wluch  we  form  a  part,  t/iia  cannot  have 
been  in  existence  from  eternity ;  is  not  independent,  self- 
existent,  and  luicaused.  Therefore  some  other  being  is 
so,  and  is  the  first  cause  and  author  of  these  things. 

This  has   been   regarded   by   many   as   one  of  the 

strongest  arguments  which   it  is  possible  to  frame  in 

proof  of  the  existence  of  a  first  cause.     Reduced  to  the 

syllogistic  form,  it  would  read  thus : ' 

First   Syllogism. 

1.  Wliatever  exists  must  either  have  eternally  existed, 
or  have  begun  to  exist. 

2.  But  matter  has  not  existed  eternally. 

3.  Therefore  matter  began  to  exist. 
I  Sm  noie  (A.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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Second  Syllogism. 

1.  But  whatever  begins  to  exist  has  some  cause  of 
b^inning. 

2.  Matter  began  to  exist. 

3.  Therefore  matter  has  some  cause  of  its  existence, 
in  other  words,  a  producer  or  creator. 

It  is  evident,  now,  at  a  glance  on  what  portion  of 
tlie  argument  the  burden  of  proof  mainly  falls.  In 
either  syllogism,  the  major  premise  is  obviously  true — 
self-evident ;  it  is  the  minor  alone  that  requires  proof. 
To  show  that  the  present  system  of  things  is  not  eternal, 
that  it  had  a  beginning,  hie  opusj  hoc  labor  est.  Unless 
this  can  be  clearly  and  certainly  established,  the  whole 
trgament  falls.  You  have  not  shown  an  effect,  and 
cannot  therefore  demand  a  cause.  Now  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  point  which  it  is  most  difficult  to  establish, 
and  which,  nevertheless,  seems  to  have  been  compara- 
tively overlooked,  and  hastily  passed  over,  by  many 
writers  not  sufficiently  aware  of  its  importance  and 
difficulty.  It  is  manifestly  not  so  much  the  existence^ 
w  the  begun  existence,  of  matter,  that  concerns  us  in 
the  present  argument. 

And  how  is  this  to  be  proved  ?  For  in  an  argument 
of  this  sort  we  are  not  to  take  a  mere  impression,  a 
conviction  of  the  mind,  however  firm,  as  a  sufficient 
basis  of  reasoning,  but  to  demand  clear  and  conclusive 
evidence.  What,  then,  is  the  evidence  that  the  present 
system  of  things,  or  that  matter  in  general,  began  to 
exist,  and  is  not  from  eternity  ? 

Various  have  been  the  methods  by  which  different 
writers  have  attemped  to  establish  this.  Prominent 
AiQong  them  are  these  two :   1.  The  present  system  of 
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things  cannot  be  eternal,  because  it  is  composed  of  suc- 
cessive and  finite  parts.  Generatioii  succeeds  generation, 
plant  succeeds  plant,  man  follows  man,  and  so  on  in 
constant  series  and  progression.  Each  part  being  finite, 
•  ttio  whole  cannot  be  induite.  2.  It  cannot  be  oternd, 
because  it  admits  of  change,  which  is  incoiiBisteut  wiUi 
absolute  and  necessary  existence. 

TliQ  first  of  tliese  argutaents  proceeds  on  the  suppo- 
sition that  an  iuruiitc  wliole  cannot  be  composed  of  & 
series  of  parts  each  of  which  is  finite  ;  in  other  words, 
that  an  infinite  series  of  finite  parts  is  impossible. 
This  has  been  called  a  self-evident  proposition.  It  may 
be  fairly  questioned,  however,  whether  the  eridence 
of  its  trutli  lies  so  fully  obvious  as  to  merit  that  high 
claim.  Can  we  not  conceive  of  extension  or  of  dura- 
tion infinitely  protracted  through  successive  periods, 
each  of  which  is  finite,  yet,  because  ihcy  are  iufiuite  in 
series,  making  an  infinite  whole.  If  the  successive 
periods  or  parts,  tliough  finite,  are  without  number,  so 
that  you  cannot  fix  your  thoughts  upon  any  one  of 
them,  and  say  this  is  the  first,  or  that  is  the  last,  is  not 
the  series  in  that  case  infinite?  Indeed,  what  other 
idea  can  any  man  form  of  the  existence  of  God  than 
this,  of  a  being  existing  from  eternity  in  successive 
periods  of  conscious  duration.  "An  eternal  nowJ," 
however  bold  and  sublime  as  a  figure  of  poetic  diction, 
yet,  strictly  interpreted,  is  an  expression  to  which  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  the  human  mind,  constituted  as 
it  is,  to  attach  any  clear  and  intelligible  idea,  for  tlie 
simple  reason  tliat  if  it  means  anyttiing,  it  means  tliat 
■which  to  us  can  never  be  true,  but  only  a  coutradic- 
tion  in  terms.     We  might  safely  challenge  any  man  to 
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of  a  conscious  intelligent  being,  from  which  idea  and 
from  wliose  existence  all  succession  of  thought,  feeling, 
ftnd  event  shall  be  entirely  exclnded. 

Does  the  finiteuess  of  the  paria  destroy  the  infinity 
of  tliO  whole  ?  Let  us  apply  this  to  the  divine  exis- 
tence. If  there  be  a  God,  the  first  cause  and  producer 
fif  all  things,  he  must  have  existed  before  he  created, 
eation  is  an  event,  has  a  date,  a  beginnhig,  previous 
b  which  llie  Doity  existed  alone.  We  may  in  our 
Iftughts,  then,  divide  the  duration  of  the  Deity  into 
3  two  parts,  in  the  first  of  which  he  dwells  alone  ; 
ptlie  second,  surrounded  with  created  existence.  The 
I  make  up  the  entire  duration  of  the  Deity ;  yet 
h  are  finite ;  for  the  first  ends,  and  the  other  begins, 
I  the  moment  of  creation.  We  mayj  and  do,  then, 
Wthout  inconsistency  or  contradiction,  conceive  of 
finite  parts,  yet  an  infinite  whole.  It  may  be  said  that 
'!iB  duration  of  the  Deity  is  in  reality  unbroken  and 
continuous.  This  is  admitted.  But  the  same  is  also 
true  of  all  existence  so  lon^  as  it  continues.  Succession 
of  parts  docs  not  interrupt  the  series.  The  line  may 
W  in  reality  unbroken,  yet  in  its  extension  may  bo 
carried  tlirough  a  succession  of  inches  without  number. 
A  single  human  life  is,  from  the  moment  of  i{s  begin- 
ning to  the  instant  of  its  termination,  a  continuous 
existence,  an  unbi'oken  thread ;  yet  it  is  no  inconsis- 
tency to  speak  of  it  as  composed  of  successive  parts. 
Protract  that  existence,  that  continuous  thread,  in- 
riuitely  in  cither  direction,  and  you  have  an  infinite 
t^ries  of  finite  parts. 

Ub  eternal  succession  impossible  ?  Let  us  apply  this 
t  to  the  divine  existence.  It  will  be  generally  ad- 
ted  that  in  the  divine  mind  there  is  sucoession  q 
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ttioiiglit  and  feeling.  As  bas  been  ab'eady  said,  «o 
can  form  uo  intelligible  idea  of  a  conscious  rational 
existence,  wliich  is  entirely  destitute  of  tliis  element. 
We  do  not,  in  fact,  conceive  of  God  as  cbcrishing 
toward  the  sinner  repenting  to-day,  the  same  emotions 
with  which  ho  regarded  the  same  sinner  impenitent 
and  obdui-ate  yesterday.  Nor  do  wc  conceive  of  him 
as  putting  forth,  at  one  and  the  same  instant,  all  voli- 
tions and  all  acts  —  as  constantly  creating  this  world,  or 
constantly  redeeming  it,  or  as  creating  and  redeeming 
it  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  Succession  of  events 
enters  into  all  our  conceptions  of  divine  agency,  as 
does  snecession  of  thought  and  feeling  into  all  our 
ideas  of  the  divine  existence.  Unless,  then,  the  Deity 
lias  existed,  at  some  time,  absolutely  without  thoughts, 
emotion,  or  volition,  there  has  actually  been  an  inBiiite 
Buccessiou  of  these  in  the  divine  mind. 

Of  tlie  existence  of  saints  and  angels,  and  in  like 
.  manner  of  our  own  future  existence,  we  can  form  no 
other  idea  than  this  of  constant  succession  through 
endless  duration.  The  Joy,  and  the  song,  and  tlie  iit- 
[  tellcciual  employment,  of  an  angel  before  the  throne 
I  to-day,  is  not  the  joy,  and  the  song,  and  tlie  range  of 
I  thought,  of  that  same  angel  as  he  stood  before  that 
■  throne  yesterday  and  worshipped.  And  if  we  are  our- 
I  Bclves  to  exist  hereafter,  and  that  endlessly,  it  will 
I  be  an  existence  protracted  through  successive  periods 
j  of  duration,  marked  by  Huccessive  events,  successive 
I  thoughts  and  emotions,  following  each  other  in  endless 
T  series  and  progression.  In  these  cases,  however,  the 
I  succession  though  endless  is  not  strictly  infinite,  since 
3  admitted  to  have  had  a  beginning.  Not  so  haw- 
I  ever  as  regards  tlio  Deity.     In  any  case  we  hav( 
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to  make  the  supposition  of  eternal  existence,  and  infi- 
nite succession  becomes  not  only  possible,  but  seems  to 
follow  as  a  sure  consequence.  The  law  of  succession, 
then,  cannot  be  relied  on  to  prove  a  begun  existence. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  demonstrate  that  there 
is  any  such  thing,  in  fact,  as  infinite  or  eternal  succes- 
Bion ;  but  only  tliat  such  a  thing  can  without  absurdity 
or  contradiction  be  conceived  to  exist*;  that  it  is  not 
impossible.  In  either  case  the  objection  is  valid  and  the 
argument  is  overthrown  ;  for  it  is  claimed  by  those  who 
advance  this  argument  to  boa  plain  and  self-evident  truth, 
that  such  a  thing  as  infinite  succession  is  impossible. 

A  new  element,  however,  is  introduced  into  the  dis- 
cussion, when  we  conceive  of  the  series  as  composed 
not  merely  of  successive  finite  parts,  but  of  parts  that 
are  successively  dependent  each  on  the  other.  Plants, 
animals,  men,  exist  not  merely  in  succession,  but  each' 
generation  depends  for  its  existence  on  that  which  pre- 
ceded. Inasmuch  as  each  part  is  dependent,  can  the 
^liolo  be  independent  ?  Can  there  be  an  infinite  series 
every  part  of  which  had  a  beginning,  but  the  series 
Itself  no  beginning ;  a  chain,  each  link  of  which  de- 
pends on  another,  but  the  whole  on  nothing.^ 

That  the  argument  is  not  materially  modified  by  the 
introduction  of  this  new  element,  will  appear  on  a  little 
,  reflection.  In  any  argument  or  illustration  of  this  sort, 
a«  for  instance  that  of  the  chain,  ideas  derived  from 
things  finite  are  carried  forward  and  applied  to  things 
infinite,  and  it  is  more  than  possible  that  some  fallacy 
^^J  lurk  under  such  a  method  of  reasoning.  Because 
there  cannot  be  a  chain  of  numberless  iron  links  sus- 
pended in  the  air  without  some  point  of  support  out  of 

1  See  note  (B.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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r,  it  does  not  fullow  that  there  cannot  be,  or  that 

l-thcre  has  not  been,  an  iu^nlte  Ecrics  of  generatiooB 

l.of  living  men,  plants,  or  animals  in  the  world,  each 

fc  starting  from  tlie  preceding,  yet  the  whole  series  inde- 

vpendcut  of  any  external  producing  cause.     If  tlie  series 

3  inlinito,  it  is  for  tliat  very  reason,  and  by  the  very 

'  euppositiou,  independent  also.  There  is  a  virtual  petitio 

principii  involvgd  in  this  reasoning.     It  is  confidently 

asked  on  what  the  whole  chain  hangs,  thns  presuming 

a  first  link  ;  whereas,  if  the  chain  be  infinite,  according 

I  to  the  supposition,  it  has  no  first  link.    What  produced 

k'the  first  nian,  plant,  animal,  of  a  series  which  is  iufi- 

knite  and  therefore  has  no  first?     Where  did  that  begin 

p-which  by  the  very  supposition  has  no  beginning  ? 

And  where  does  lie  who  so  confidently  propounds 

i  tliis  query,  as  if  it  were  the  end  of  all  controversy,  pro- 

:  to  suspciid  his  cliain  of  existence?     On  a  great 

I  fii'st  link  of  course,  and  that  link  infinite  and  endless, 

kitself  unsupported,  and  hanging  upon  nothing.     Has 

k  lie  ever  seen  such   a  chain  ?     Is  it  not  evident  that 

this  method  of  reasoning  by  illustrations  drawn  from 

Eensible  objects,  is,  whatevei'  its  logical  value  and  force, 

au  instrument  capable  of  turning  in  either  direction, 

and  quite  as  likely  to  operate  against  as  for  him  who 

uses  it. 

We  come  directly  back,  then,  after  all,  to  the  simple 

!  question  already  discussed,  can  there  bo  any  such  thing 
as  an  infinite  succession  of  series?  Whatever  may  bo 
^le  tnie  answer  to  this  problem,  the  considerations  now 
,euggcsted  are,  it  would  seem,  sufficient  to  sliow  that  the 
Alleged  impossibility  of  such  a  thing  as  infinite  or  eter- 
,Dal  succession  is,  to  say  the  least,  not  a  self-evident 
proposition.    In  an  argument  of  this  sort,  derivedi 


1  or  eter-  |1 
If-evident  J 
ved  £co^^J 


3  abstract  laws  of  being  or  nature  of  tilings,  an  argu- 
Ihent  so  positive  witlml  in  its  assertions,  and  bo  lofty 
in  its  claims,  the  mind  demands,  and  lias  a  right  to 
demand,  clear  and  positive  evidence  of  the  things  as- 
serted.     When    ihc   atheist  affirms   that   the   present 
system  and  order  of  tilings  is  actually  an  eternal  series, 
without  boginniiig  or  cause,  we  demand  proof;  when 
ihe  tlieist  affirms  tliat  an  iu&nite  series  is  an  impossibil- 
ity, we  demand  of  him  likewise  the  irresistible  evideuco 
of  what  he  asserts.     It  may  be  fairly  questioned  whether 
either  theist  or  atheist  can  make  good  his  assertion ; 
whether  both  have  not  undertaken  to  prove  what  can- 
not be  proved.     Certainly  the  mere  possibility  of  an 
eternal  series,  even  if  it  wore  granted,  is  no  evidence 
tliat  the  present  system  is  in  fact  such  a  series.     On 
Uie  other  hand  tlie  argument  under  consideration  fails 
iQ  funiish  clear  and  sufficient  proof  that  the  present 
order  of  things  is  a  begun  arrangement,  an  effect, 
^^^_.It  has  been  shrewdly  objected  to  the  idea  of  infinite 
^^^faccessiou,  that  in  this  way  we  should  obtain  hiBnite 
^^^Bautjties   that  are  unequal  to  each  other,  one  iufi- 
^^^Bte  greater  than  another  iufiuite ;  that  if  the  genera- 
^^^■bB  are  iufiuite,  the  number  of  individuals  must  be 
^^^Brtly  greater  than  that  of  generations,  and  the  number 
^^^Weyes,  limbs,  etc.,  so  many  times  greater  than  that  of 
I  iudividuals,  and  so  we  have  one  infinite  ten  times  as 

I  large  as  another  infinite,  and  that  again  just  half  as 
Wge  as  anotlier,  wliich  it  is  affirmed  is  slieer  absurdity. 
?o  reasons  Bentley,  and  others  after  him  have  at- 
bkined  to  the  same  sharpness.  The  dialectic  subtilty 
t  this  objection  is  mure  wurtby  of  admiration  than  its 
Ipoal  force.  Are  all  infinites  equal,  of  necessity  ? 
liiere  is  the  evidence  of  that?     Clark,  the  very  Plu- 
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listino  of  dialectic  warfare  confesses  the  futility  of  thia 
reasoning.  "  To  ask  whether  the  parts  of  unequal 
quantities  be  equal  in  number  or  not,  wlieu  they  have 
no  number  at  all,  L>eiug  the  same  tiling  as  to  ask 
whether  two  lines  drawn  from  differeutly  distant  points, 
and  each  of  them  continued  infinitely,  be  equal  in 
length  or  not,  that  is  whether  they  end  together,  when 
neither  of  them  have  any  end  at  all !  "^ 

The  other  argument  by  which  metaphysical  writers 
have  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  present  system  of 
things  is  not  eternal,  viz.  that  it  admits  of  change, 
next  demands  attention.  It  is  contended  that  if  the 
world  has  existed  from  eternity  and  is  uncaused,  the 
ground  of  its  being  is  in  itself  alone,  in  other  words  it 
is  a  necessary  existence,  a  thing  wliich  it  is  an  absurdity 
and  a  contradiction  to  suppose  not  to  exist.  But  nil* 
change  or  modification  is  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
necessary  existence.  If  the  world  is  a  necessary  exist- 
ence, then  it  can  never  have  been,  or  be  supposed  to 
have  been,  oilter  than  it  now  is,  in  any  respect  It  would 
be  a  contradiction  and  absurdity  to  suppose  it  cither 
larger  or  smaller  than  it  actually  is;  either  swifter  or, 
slower  in  its  movements,  having  more  or  fewer  moun- 
tains, rivers,  seas,  plants,  animals,  tliau  it  now  has. 
Everythiiig  is  fixed  by  the  law  of  absolute  unalterable 
necessity.  But  such  is  not  the  fact  with  respect  to  the 
present  system.  It  admits  of  and  is  constantly  under- 
going change,  and  cannot  therefore  be  eternal.  Such 
is  substantially  the  reasoning  of  Clark  in  his  celebrated 
Demonstration. 

With  all  deference  to  the  great  minds  that  have  elab- 
orated, and  the  great  names  that  have  endorsed,  this 
^  DemoniiiiBtioi),  p.  S9. 
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argument,  it  may  nevertheless  be  called  in  question; 
the  more  so  that  it  lias  ever  professed  itself  fearless  of 
scrutiny,  and  boldly  challenged  investigation. 

Where  then,  it  may  be  asked,  is  the  evidence  that  all 
change  is  inconsistent  with  self-existence  ?  how  do  we 
know  that  ?  Let  the  same  method  of  reasoning  bo 
applied  to  the  divine  existence.  The  Deity,  it  will  be 
admitted,  exists  by  a  necessity  of  his  own  nature ;  owes 
his  existence  to  nothing  out  of  himself.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, then,  according  to  this  argument,  to  conceive  of  him 
either  as  not  existing  or  as  being  other  than  he  is.  But 
how  is  this  ?  Since  I  can  conceive  the  world  not  to 
eiist,  can  I  not  also,  in  that  case,  conceive  the  world- 
maker  not  to  be  ;  the  work  being  gone,  what  forbids  my 
supposing  there  is  no  workman  ?  Or  I  can  conceive 
that  it  is  self-evident,  and  then,  being  no  longer  an 
effect,  it  does  not  demand  a  cause.  Or  I  can  conceive 
it  to  be  a  different  sort  of  world  from  what  it  is,  in 
which  case  it  may  have  required  a  different  kind  of 
Deity  to  produce  it.  Had  it  been  a  malevolent  effect, 
I  should  have  inferred  a  malevolent  cause.  In  a  word, 
there  is  no  inconsistency,  or  absurdity,  in  modifying 
our  conceptions  of  the  maker,  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
correspond  to  any  changes  we  may  make  in  our  con- 
options  of  the  things  made.  If  it  be  not  absurd  or 
ittipossible  to  conceive  of  the  world  as  not  existing,  or 
^  existing  otherwise  than  now,  then  it  is  not  absurd 
OP  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  Deity  as  not  existing, 
OP  as  being  other  than  he  now  is.  But  it  is  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  says  Clark,  to  suppose  a  self-existent, 
that  is,  a  necessarily  existent,  being  not  to  exist,  or  to 
he  other  than  it  is.  Therefore,  he  say^,  this  world  is 
not  self-existent.  Therefore,  he  might  add  also,  the 
Deity  is  not  self-existent. 
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But  in  those  conceptions  wliicli  the  mind  ordinarily 
forms,  and  is  taught  to,  form  of  the  Deity,  is  there  not 
involved  something  of  this  forhidden  element,  of  transi- 
tion from  one  state  or  cireumstance  of  being  to  another  ? 
do  we  not  conceive  of  him  now  as  working,  now  as 
resting  from  his  works,  and  that  without  any  implied 
.change  in  his  nature  or  attrihutes?  Now  who  will  say 
that  in  this  traneilion  of  the  Supreme  Ecing  from  the 
ttate  of  absolute  rest  and  alone  existence,  to  that  great- 
est of  all  conceivable  works,  creation  —  the  calling  into 
being  other  existences,  and  innumerable  worlds,  and 
systems  —  there  is  not  involved  a  change  at  least  as 
great,  aa  occurs  on  the  earth,  in  the  gradual  passing 
away  of  one  generation,  and  the  succession  of  another, 
the  falling  of  a  tree  in  the  forest,  and  the  spruiging  up 
of  another  in  its  place,  or  the  gradual  changes  con- 
stantly going  on  in  the  relative  position  of  mountain 
and  valley,  of  land  and  sea  ?  For  in  these  transitions 
■which  we  observe,  this  constant  succession  of  things  in 
the  world,  is  it  not  a  change  of  state,  and  circumstaaces, 
rather  than  of  nature  or  essential  qualities  that  we  be- 
hold ?  How  do  we  know  that  all  this  docs  not  take 
jAace  in  nature  according  to  some  fixed,  eternal  law, 
^founded  hi  the  very  uature  of  things,  as  immutable  iu 
[its  character,  as  unvarying  in  its  operations,  existing 
,Vy  a  necessity  as  absolute  as  the  Deity  itself — the  uni- 
Tersal,  eternal,  immutable  law  of  transition  and  succes- 
iBion  ?  Wiiat  forbids  such  a  supposition,  and  what  is 
there  in  it  inconsistent  witli  the  idea  of  self-existence? 
Where  is  the  evidence,  that  these  and  the  like  tran- 
ntions  have  not  been  going  on  eternally  ? 

But  however  that  may  be,  if  we  can  and  do  conceive 
bpf  the  Supreme  Being  as  working,  or  as  resting  from  iaa   i 
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works,  as  existing  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  time  before 
beginning  to  create,  as  calling  into  existence  more  or 
fewer  planets,  systems,  orders  of  being,  as  having  never 
created,  —  if  in  any  or  all  these  respects  wc  can,  without 
absurdity,  suppose  the  Deity  to  have  been  or  to  have 
done  far  otherwise  than  he  has  actually  been  or  done, 
if  it  be,  in  fact,  no  more  a  contradiction  to  reason  and 
to  the  actual  state  of  things  to  make  such  a  supposition, 
than  it  is  to  suppose  the  world  different  from  what  it 
now  is,  then  how  does  it  appear  that  all  change,  and 
even  the  very  conception  and  possibility  of  change,  is 
inconsistent  with  necessary  and  eternal  existence  ?  And 
if  this  be  hot  inconsistent  with  the  necessary  existence 
of  the  Deity,  why  should  it  be  with  that  of  the  universe, 
or  of  being  in  general  ? 

But  to  suppose  a  self-existent  being  not  to  exist,  or 
to  exist  otherwise  than  it  is,  involves  as  great  an  ab- 
surdity, says  Clark,  as  to  suppose  two  and  two  not 
to  be  equal  to  four.  But  suppose  one  were  to  deny 
this.  Suppose  some  one,  less  acute  than  the  great  phi- 
losopher, were  audacious  enough  to  say :  "  To  my  mind 
this  does  not  so  appear,  nor  can  I  possibly  make  it 
appear  thus,"  what  shall  be  done  with  this  man?  How 
shall  he  be  made  to  perceive  the  alleged  absurdity  ?  Is 
not  his  denial  of  any  such  absurdity,  as  valid  in  argu- 
naent,  as  our  assertion  of  it  ?  To  say  the  least,  is  it  not 
somewhat  singular  that  if  this  be,  as  its  advocates  affirm, 
a  self-evident  truth,  so  many,  and  by  no  means  illiterate 
or  ill-informed,  minds  should  have  confessed  themselves 
Unable  to  perceive  its  conclusiveness  ? 

The  argument  under  consideration,  however  subtile 
and  ingenious,  has  failed  to  commend  itself  generally 
to  refleoting  minds,  much  more  to  the  popular  appre- 
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liensioii.     Dr.  Ruid  says  of  it:  "Those  are  tlic  specu- 
lations of  men  of  superior  genius ;  but  wlicthcr  they 
be  solid  as  they  are  sulilime,  ,or  whether  they  be  the 
'  ■wanderings  of  imagination  into  a  region  beyond  the 
limits  of  the   human  understanding,  I  am  unable  to 
determine."     Dr.  Brown  speaks  with  more  confidence: 
"I  conceive  the  abstract  arguments  which  have  been 
,   adduced  to  sliow  that  it  is  impossible  for  matter  to  have 
existed  from  eternity  —  by  reasoning  on  what  has  been 
\  termed  necessary  existf.nce,  and  tlie  incompatibility  of 
this  necessary  existence  with  the  qualities  of  matter — to 
I   be  relics  of  the  mere  verbal  logic  of  the  schools,  as  little 
I  capable  of  producing  conviction,  as  any  of  the  wildest    ' 
\  and  most  absurd  of  the  technical  scholastic  reasoning 
I  on  the  properties,  or  supposed  properties,  of  entity  and 
non-oiitity."     Dr.  Chalmers  also  professes  himself  en- 
tirely unsatisfied  wiih  this  argument,  and  unimpressed  ■' 
t  by  it:  "Because  I  can  imagine  Jupiter  to  be  a  sphere 
I  instead  of  a  sphci-oid,  and  no  logical  absurdity  stands 
r  in  the  way  of  sucli  imagination,  therefore  Jupiter  must 
\  have  been  created.     Because  he  has  only  four  satel- 
lites, whilst  I  can  figure  him  to  have  ten  —  and  there  ia 
not  the  same  arithmetical  falsity  in  this  supposition  as 
in  that  three  and  one  make  up  ten,  —  therefore  all  the 

satellites  must  have  bad  a  beginning We  mnst 

acknowledge  ourselves  to  be  unimpressed  by  such  rear 
Boning.  For  aught  I  know,  or  can  he  made  by  the  light 
of  nature  to  believe,  matter  may,  in  spite  of  those  dis- 
positions which  he  calls  arbitrary,  have  the  necessity  I 
within  itself  of  its  own  esiatence,  and  yet  be  neither  a  \ 
logical  nor  a  mathematical  necessity.  It  may  he  a 
I  physical  necessity,  the  ground  of  which  I  understand 
\  uot,  because  placed  transcendentally  above  my 
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tions  and  my  powers,  or  lying  immeasurably  beyond 
the  range  of  my  contracted  and  ephemeral  observation." 

The  metaphysical  argument  against  the  eternity  of 
the  present  system  has  been  somewhat  differently  stated 
by  a  late  ingenious  writer.  The  world  might  have  liad 
a  banning;  there  is  nothing  to  forbid  such  a  supposi- 
tion. If  it  might  have  had  a  beginning,  then  it  might 
have  had  a  cause;  whatever  admits  of  the  one,  admits 
of  the  other.  But  if  it  might  have  had  a  cause,  then  it 
must  have  had  one,  for  whatever  is  capable  of  having  a 
cause  of  its  existence  is  incapable  of  existing  without  a 
cause.  We  have  here  to  use  an  artistic  term,  a  varia- 
iion  of  the  original  theme,  sprightly  and  pleasing,  but 
embodying  the  same  essential  idea.  It  devolves  on  the 
reasoncr  in  this  case  to  show,  inasmuch  as  he  throws 
the  whole  weight  of  the  argument  on  that  one  word, 
that  the  world  might  have  had  a  beginning ;  that  it  is 
possible  for  anything,  for  such  a  thing,  for  this  particu- 
lar thing,  to  come  into  existence  out  of  nothing ;  and 
also  to  show  that  whatever  can  be  caused  cannot  be 
uncaused ;  neither  of  which  propositions  can  easily  or 
clearly  be  made  out  by  any  abstract  process  of  reason- 
ing. Suppose,  in  the  present  instance,  an  obstinate 
objector  were  to  insist  upon  reversing  this  argument, 
as  au  engineer  reverses  his  machine,  and  so  obtains 
Diovement  and  speed  in  a  contrary  direction.  Suppose 
ho  were  to  say :  It  is  possible  that  the  world  should 
bave  had  no  beginning;  it  might  have  been  eternal. 
If  it  might  have  had  no  beginning  then  it  might  have 
lutd  no  cause.  But  if  it  might  have  had  no  cause,  then 
it  must  have  had  none,  for  whatever  admits  of  being 
uncaused  does  not  admit  of  being  caused. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  investigation  we  have 
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not  been  careful  to  distinguish  between  the  existence 
of  matter  ill  tho  abstract,  and  its  exihteiice  iu  the  prea-^ 
ent  state  and  system  of  things,  as  we  find  it  in  our- 
world.  The  argument,  in  fact,  includes  both ;  nor  is, 
the  distinction  cHseiitial  to  it,  giiieo  if  the  non-etemily 
cither  of  matter  abstractly,  or  of  oiir  world  as  we  find 
it,  were  once  cleai'ly  establislicd,  we  obtain  iu  either 
case  the  demonstration  of  a  first  cause. 

Whether  this  point  can  be  established  by  any  ab- 
stract process  of  reasoning  is,  to  say  the  least,  altogether 
questionable.  As  brought  to  prove  the  present  system 
an  effect,  and  so  to  establish  tlie  existence  of  a  first 
cause,  the  metaphysical  argument  must  on  the  whole,  it 
would  seem,  be  pronounced  unsatisfactory  and  unsound. 
When  once  this  point  is  established  the  metliod  in  ques- 
tion may,  liowever,  bo  of  service  m  demonstrating  tha 
self-existouce,  independence,  and  eternity  of  that  first 
cause,  wliich  can  perhaps  in  no  other  way  be  so  clearly 
shown. 

How,  then,  it  will  bo  asked,  since  not  in  this  way,  ia 
that  most  important  point,  absoUitely  essential  indeed. 
to  the  argument,  and  to  the  whole  science  of  natural' 
theology,  to  be  made  certain  ?  That  the  present  system, 
this  world  of  ours,  had  a  beginning,  may,  we  believe,  bo 
clearly  shown,  if  not  metapliysically,  yet  in  some  other 
way.  The  pliysical  sciences  have  it  for  their  appropriate 
Epiicro  and  province  to  do  this  ;  and  they  can  do  it  to 
tlic  satisfaction  it  would  seem  of  any  reasonable  mind.' 
They  can  and  do  show  that  the  present  things  have  not 
always  been  ;  that  our  earth  has  passed  through  a  b£ 
of  changes  always  advancing,  lii  tlie  deep  luundatious 
of  the  globe  itself  they  read  the  sure  hittoi'y  of  those 
changes,  written  as  with  an  iron  pen  and  lead  in  the 
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rock  forever,     Tliey  carry  us,  with  unerring  stoii,  back  J 
to  a  period  in  tliat  liiKtory  wlieu,  instead  of  tlie  presei 
liiglily  organized  forms  of  matter,  and  of  life,  there  i 
no  longer  the  least  perceptible  trace  of  any  organizatioil1| 
whatever.     Back  of  the  ever-rusliing  stream  of  time, 
and  boiieath  its  mighty  cataract,  they  conduct  us  along, 
till  we  reach   the   spot  where  all  forms  of  organized 
l>eiug  finally  disappear,  and  wo  stand  on  "  termination 
roafe ; "  lieyond,  all  is  daikuoss ;  we  can  go  no  further ; 
but  the  conclusion   irresistibly  forces   itself  upon  tbo 
mind,  uttered  as  with  the  sound  of  many  waters,  that 
tUiii  unorganized  matter,  too,  had  its  beginuhig.     But 
Iwwevoi"  that  may  be,  one  thing  is  now  certain,  that  U/e, 
in  all  its  varieties  of  structui-e  and  development — life  ia  J 
the  plant,  the  animal,  the  human  species,  had  a  begiu-F 
iiing.     We  reach,  we  examine,  a  point  in  the  earth's 
Iiistory  when,  as  yet,  there  were  none  of  these  tliiiigi 
But  if  these  things  began,  there  must  have  been  a  be« 
pnner ;   one  capable  of  producing  such  things.     Th^ 
uxistcnce  of  a  lirst  cause  is  thus  reached.^ 

lu  all  this,  however,  wo  a,m  reasojiiug  not  from  meU 
pliysics,  but  from  physics.  So  doing  we  build  not  upon 
liry  abstractions,  but  upon  the  firm  and  solid  earth. 

II.  We  come  now  to  the  second  method  or  argument 
in  natural  theology,  an  argument  not  from  the  existence 
of  matter,  but  from  its  manifest  properties  and  relations. 
Tile  starting-point,  the  vov  trrat,  is  entirely  changed ;  the 
Wane  is  laid,  not  in  tbe  distant  places  of  the  universe,  but 
near  at  home,  amid  the  daily  walks  and  under  the  com- 
lOoti  observation  of  men ;  the  argument  rests,  not  on  the 
tttwtruct  truth  that  matter,  or  even  our  world,  exists, 
ItUt  that  it  is  such  a  sort  of  world  as  we  find  it  to  be. 
I  See  note  (C.)  at  tUe  end  of  this  Article. 
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The  atroiigly  practical  tendencies  of  the  Euglisb  mind 

I  bare  roade  this  a  favorite   method   of  reasoniii^  with 

I  theological  writers  of  that  country,  especially  for  tlio 

I  last   century ;   previoiiKly  to  which,  the   metaphysical 

I  reasoning  of  Clark,  and  others  of  that  scliool,  held,  for 

'  a  time,  predomiuant  influence.     The  argument  is,  that 

I  in  Iho  world,  as  it  lies  before  us,  there  are  such  evident 

indications  of  coutrivance,  such  adaptation  of  means  to 

ends,  such  fitness  of  one  thing  to  another,  as  can  leave 

I  no  reasonable  miud  in  douht  that  an  intelligent,  de- 

I  etguiug  mind  has  been  concerned  in  the  arrangement; 

L  in  other  words,  that  there  must  have  been  a  contriver. 

What,  now,  is  the  real  strength  and  true  value  of 

this   argument  ?     Has   it   sound   logic,   and   a   sound 

philosopliy  as  its  basis  and  support?     In  proposing  and 

conducting  such  inquiries,  let  us  not  be  understood  as 

disparaging,  much   less   abandoning,  this   method   of 

reasoning,  but  rather  as  diligently  carrying  on  a  sort 

of  coast-survey  and  soundings,  with  a  view  to  ascertain 

the  true  depth  of  the  cliannel  and  its  proper  direction. 

Tlie  more  importaut  the  cliannel,  the  more  important 

tliat  such  survey  and  soundings  should  be  accurately 

and  thoroughly  made. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  whatever  method  we 
pursue  ill  natural  theology,  the  things  to  be  done,  as 
stated  at  the  outset,  are  these  two :  First,  to  show  con- 
clusively that  something  is  an  effect;  then,  tiiat  it  is 
such  an  effect  as  to  require  for  its  producing  cause 
wliatever  wo  include  under  the  name  and  idea  of  God. 
Does,  then,  the  argument  from  design,  as  now  stated, 
really  accomplish  these  two  things  ? 

In  order  to  settle  this  point,  we  must  flrst  determine 
Lvbat  degree  and  kind  of  evidence  is  necessary  in  order 
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to  prove  anytliiug  to  be  an  eflFect,  How  are  we  to 
know  what  is  effect,  and  what  is  not  ?  Tlie  real  ques- 
tion is  not  what  proves  a  designer^  but  what  proves 
design.  Does  simple  fitness  of  means  to  an  end  prove 
it?  This  is  assumed,  it  will  be  perceived,  in  the  argu- 
ment now  under  consideration.  It  is  the  running 
principle  that  pervades,  and  holds  -together,  the  entire 
body  of  reasoning  in  Paley's  justly  admired  treatise  — 
ike  warp  that  receives  the  entire  filling,  with  all  its 
beautiful  devices.  The  design  of  the  work  and  object 
of  the  writer  is  evidently  this :  to  point  out  in  nature 
a  considei'able  number  of  instances,  as  striking  as  pos- 
sible, of  this  manifest  fitness  of  means  to  a  given  end ; 
and  tlience  to  draw  the  conclusion,  from  the  facts  ob- 
served, that  this  fitness  micst  have  been  designed^  must 
be  an  effect,  and  therefore  requires  an  efficient  cause 
or  producer.  It  is  assumed  that  simple  fitness  of 
means  to  an  end  is  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to  con- 
struct the  argument,  is  in  itself  demonstration  that  the 
system  of  tilings  which  exhibits  such  arrangement  and 
relation  of  parts  must  be  an  effect.  The  whole  argu- 
ment from  design,  as  usually  brought  forward  by  its 
advocates,  rests  upon  this  essential  premise,  which, 
iustead  of  assuming,  it  had  been  well  perhaps  to  have 
examined  somewhat  thoroughly  before  proceeding  to 
build  so  important  a  structure  upon  it.  This  seems 
nowhere  to  have  been  done.  Everywhere  it  is  taken 
for  granted  that  fitness  of  things  to  given  ends  is  con- 
trivance, and  so  proves  a  contriver.  But  is  this  inva- 
riably and  necessarily  so  ?  Is  there  no  element  over- 
looked in  this  process  ?  Does  simple  fitness  to  an  end, 
bowever  striking  and  admirable  that  fitness  may  be, 
^  itself  prove  design  ?    Is  it  of  no  consequence  that 
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we  should  kuon-  vliether  tliis  relation  anil  litness  of 
tiling?,  wtiieli  wo  call  coiitrirance,  is  a  begun  arraiige- 
luout,  or  uot  ?  If.  iu  propoi^ing  these  iaquiries,  wo  seemi 
to  bo  striking  at  the  very  Touudatiou  of  the  argument 
from  design,  as  usually  adrauced,  it  is  only  that  we 
may  ropl&ce  that  argument  upon  a  lirmer  basis. 

Tlio  question  is  one  uot  to  be  determined  at  a  glance. 
The  simple  fact  that  the  human  mind,  whether  rightly 
or  wi-ongly,  logically  or  illogically.  docs  nevertheless 
almost  uuirersaltr  rt^asou  iu  ibis  roamier,  that  where 
tlicre  is  manifest  fitness  of  things  to  given  ends,  there 
is  design,  there  is  an  effect,  Himebody  has  been  at  work 
tliere,  this  of  itself  goes  far  toward  establitsbing  the 
correctness  of  tlie  principle  in  question.  But  bow  is  it, 
and  why  is  it,  that  we  invariably  reason  in  this  manner? 
This  is  a  matter  deserving  the  closest  attention. 

Roid,  Stewart,  and  the  philosophers  of  that  school 
refer  the  matter  to  a  primary  law  of  the  human  mind. 
We  are  so  constituted  that  when  we  perceive  this  rela- 
tion of  things,  this  fitting  of  one  tiling  to  another  so  aa 
to  bring  about  u  certain  end.  we  are  convinced  that 
tliere  must  have  been  design  there  —  contrivance  —  a 
contriver ;  and  in  coming  to  this  conclusion  we  tiiniply 
carry  out  the  law  of  our  nature. 

Now  it  is  easy  to  account  for  aii>  phenomenon  which 
we  imperfectly  understand  iu  this  way  —  to  refer  it  to 
a  primary  law  of  the  mind,  and  say  we  are  so  consti- 
tuted, and  that  is  the  end  of  the  matter.  Nor  is  it 
easy  for  any  one  to  show  that  such  is  not  the  true 
solution  of  the  problem.  It  deserves  to  bo  considered, 
however,  whether,  in  the  present  instance,  such  a  prin- 
ciple will  not  carry  us  too  far.  If  it  be  a  primary  law 
of  the  human  mind  that  leads  us  to  reason  thus,  tbea 


Bucli  reasoning  is  beyond  question  correct,  and  its  con- 
clusions valid.     Wlierever  we  see  tliis  Gtness  and  reW^ 
liun  of  tilings,  tiiere  it  becomes  certain  that  design  hai 
been  employed.     Wo  liave  tlie  liest  possible  evidence 
of  it,  tile  testimony  of  this  primary  law  of  our  own 
iteiug,  wliich,  unless  we  are  so  constituted  as  to  be 
tlways   deceived,   must  speak   tiie   truth.      Whatever 
presents  to  our  mind,  tlicn,  any  fitness  to  a  given  end 
is  beyond  doubt  an  eilect,  a  contrivance;  the  greater 
and  more  manifest  the  fitness,  tho  greater  and  more 
sublime    tlie  end   to   be   accomplished,  so   raucli    the 
groitter  the  evidence  and  tho  certaiuly  of  this.     Above 
oU  other  beings  and  things,  then,  we  mitst  conclude  f/ie 
Jieily  to  be  an  effect;  for  lie,  of  all  beings  and  things, 
presents   to   our   conceptions   the    greatest   and   most 
maiiifest  fitness  to  the  greatest  and  subliraest  ends. 
Nor  is  there  any  escape  from  tliis  sad  conclusion,  but 
to  retrace  our  steps,  and  proceed  anew  more  cautiously. 
Perceiving  the  difficulties  wliicb  are  likely  to  attend 
tliis   solution  of  the  matter,  others   refer   the  whole 
tiling  to  human  experience.     Of  this  number  are  Paley 
and  Chalmers.     It  is  not,  according  to  them,  becanse 
of  any  primitive  law  of  the  mind  that  we  infer  design 
where  we  see  fitness  to  given  ends,  but  simply  because 
our  own  experience  teaches  xis  thus  to  reason.     "We 
have   ourselves,  in   repeated   instances,  observed    this 
Qtoess  of  tilings  to  be  the  result  of  special  contrivance, 
on   our  part  or  on   the  part   of  others ;   have  never, 
perhaps,  in  a  single  instance,  observed  anything  of  it 
where  it  was  not,  to  our  knowledge  and  satisfaction,  the 
result  of  sucli  contrivance.     We  come,'  therefore,  natu- 
nXly  to  conclude  tliat  it  is  invariably  so,  and,  whenever 
!  indications  of  this  quality,  we  infer  tliat  these 
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are  in  like  manner  evidences  and  results  of  tlie  opera* 
lion  of  a  designing  mind. 

Whatever  may  be  ti-ue  of  the  justness  of  this  cob- 
clusion,  it  is  altogether  probable  that  it  is  cue  to  which 
wo  arc  led  iu  the  manner  now  indicated,  that  is,  as  the 
result  of  our  own  experience.  The  matter  admits  of  a 
practical  test.  Suppose  one  destitute  of  any  such 
experience,  having  never  contrived  anything  or  seen 
aught  contrived  by  others  —  a  child,  thrown  early  in 
life  upon  some  uninhabited  island,  subsisting  on  the 
spontaneous  productions  of  nature,  unacquainted  with 
men  and  their  ways.  Let  such  an  one  discover,  at 
length,  on  the  shore  of  his  solitary  dwelling-place, 
some  piece  of  linman  mechanism  —  the  watch,  with 
which  Palcy  introduces  bis  beautiful  treatise.  He  has 
never  seen  such  a  thing  before;  forms  no  idea,  of 
conrsc,  as  to  what  it  is,  its  nature,  or  use ;  is  quite  as 
likely  to  think  it  some  strange  shell-iish  or  cimous 
insect  as  anything  else.  All  reasoning  about  it,  and 
from  it  to  a  producing  cause,  is.  in  such  a  case,  out  of 
the  question.  The  child,  or  child-man,  may  wonder 
where  it  came  from,  or  how  it  came  there,  but  not  who 
made  it.  But  suppose,  now,  the  nature  of  this  newly- 
discovered  curiosity  is  in  some  way  made  known  to 
him.  His  wondering  eye  begins  to  comprehend  the 
mysteries  of  its  complicated  structure.  He  discerns 
its  use,  and  the  fitness  of  its  parts  to  subserve  that 
use.  Does  the  idea  of  a  maker,  &  contriver,  neces- 
sarily suggest  itself  to  his  mind  at  this  stage  of  the 
process?  Why  should  it?  Whence  should  it  come? 
He  has  never  known  anything  to  be  produced  or  con- 
trived. What  is  there  in  the  thing  before  him  to 
awaken  in  his  mind  ttiis  new  idea  ?    The  tiling  exists ; 
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that  is  certain;    but,  for  aught  he  knows,  it  may 

always   have   existed.      It  is  very   curious ;    that  is 

eertain;  but  it  may  always  have  been  as  curious  as 

now.    It  is  capable  of  use ;  but,  so  far  as  he  can  see, 

it  may  always  have  been  capable  of  the  same.     There 

is  nothing  in  the  machine  itself  to  indicate  that  it  ever 

had  a  beginning,  or  to  suggest  the  idea  of  a  cause.    He 

knows  not  that  it  is  a  machine,  an  effect,  a  contrivance. 

To  him  it  is  simply  an  existence  —  one  of  the  thousand 

existences  which  he  perceives  about  him,  all  to  him 

mysterious;  himself, — if  his  thoughts  should  ever  travel 

80  far  into  the  region  of  conjecture, — his  own  existence 

and  origin,  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  to  himself. 

How  comes,  now,  this  untaught,  unobservant  being 
to  reach  the  grand  idea  of  a  producing  cause  ?  Ac- 
cording to  Reid,  Stuart,  and  others,  he  gets  it  by  the 
operation  of  a  primary  law  of  the  mind,  which  leads 
him,  from  the  perceived  fitness  of  things  to  certain 
ends,  to  infer  at  once,  and  independently  of  all  expe- 
rience, the  existence  of  design  and  a  designer.  Accord- 
ing to  those  who  maintain  the  opposite  view,  he  does 
not  get  the  idea  of  producing  cause  at  all,  and  never 
will  get  it,  apart  from  revelation,  until  his  own  expe- 
rience comes  to  his  aid,  and  guides  him  to  the  first 
steps  of  an  analogy,  which  is  to  lead  him  on  to  the 
sublime  conclusion  that  there  is  a  being  who  made 
him  and  all  things. 

That  this  is  the  right  solution  of  the  problem,  we 
are  strongly  inclined  to  believe.  The  question  returns, 
however,  as  on  the  other  hypothesis,  whether  this 
inference,  this  reasoning  from  what  we  know  to  what 
we  do  not  know,  is  perfectly  just  and  sound.  Assuming 
that  the  theory  last  mentioned  is  the  true  one,  —  that 
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we  reason  in  this  mauuer  only  from  experience,  —  and 
our  experience  being  necessarily  limited,  —  how  far, 
and  with  what  degree  of  confideuce,  may  we  eafely 
follow  such  a  guide  ?  When  we  reason  in  this  manner 
from  analogy,  do  we  reason  always  safely  and  conclu.- 
sively  ?  We  have  seen  ships  huilt  and  houses  ;  bo  far 
our  experience ;  does  it  follow  with  certainty,  from 
this,  that  worlds  are  built  also,  and  are  in  like  manner 
the  effect  of  contrivance  ?  So  we  conclude.  But  is 
the  conclusion  valid  ?  Here  is  a  man  who,  from  what- 
eter  cause,  has  never  as  yet  exercised  the  inventive 
faculties  of  his  mind  in  tho  direct  contrivance  of  any- 
thing, with  reference  to  the  accomplishment  of  a  given 
end,  who  has  never  observed  such  efforts  on  the  part 
of  others,  —  has  no  acquaintance,  in  fact,  with  the 
manifold  devices  and  arts  by  which  a  busy,  ever-plotting 
world  makes  all  things  subservient  to  its  own  purposes. 
This  man  is,  according  to  the  present  argument,  without 
evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  in  other 
words,  of  a  general  designer  of  all  things,  since  he  is 
without  personal  experience  or  knowledge  of  any  sucli 
thing  as  design.  He  may  perceive  manifold  and  notable 
instances  of  fitness  and  adaptation  in  the  material 
world  to  the  purposes  of  man's  being;  but  they  do  not 
excite  his  wonder,  for  ho  has  never  known  these  things 
to  he  otherwise  ;  much  less  are  tliey  data  from  which 
he  can  reason  to  the  unknown  and  the  infinite.  Thus 
stands  the  case  with  him  to-day.  To-morrow,  for  the, 
first  time,  he  invents,  he  contrives,  no  matter  what  — 
the  simplest  mechanism  of  which  we  can  conceive  —  a 
wooden  peg,  a  leaf  apron.  Now,  matters  are  essentially 
changed.  The  mystery  of  the  great  universe  now 
opens  before  him.     He  has  sufficient   data  now  from 
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wiiioli  U)  reason  out  with  unerring  certainty  the  exis- 
tence of  a  great  first  cause.  "  This  wooden  peg,  this 
ginllo  of  platted  leaves,  is  a  wonderful  thing,"  sotilo- 
qiiizes  our  new  artist;  "it'sau  inveution  of  my  own 
— 3  contrivance,  it  would  never  have  existed  in  its 
present  form,  and  never  have  secured  its  present  pur- 
pose, had  not  my  own  inventive  mind  formed  the 
design  and  carried  it  into  execution.  Now  I  under- 
Maiid  how  it  is  this  goodly  world  and  I  myself  exist. 
Tliis  peg  instructs  me.  It  is  manifestly  fitted  to  a. 
useful  purpose.  It  has  that  fitness  only  because  of  my 
forethought  and  contrivance.  I  aia  authorized,  then, 
toconclnde,  that  whatever  seems  fitted  to  some  use  is, 
in  lilce  manner,  the  product  and  result  of  forethought 
and  intelligent  design,  and,  as  all  things  about  me  in 
(Jie  universe  seem  to  possess  siich  fitness  to  useful 
ends,  it  follows,  from  this  i»y  specimen  of  contrivance, 
tiial  aU  things  arc  likewise  contrived."  Such,  we  are 
lo  understand,  would  be  the  course  of  thought  in  his 
mind ;  and,  according  to  the  philosoptiy  we  are  now 
diwussing,  it  is  a  method  of  reasoning  perfectly  fair 
ind  conclusive. 

Nor  is  it  easy  to  see  what  should  hinder  our  artist 
>ud  newly  instructed  reasoner  from  proceeding  a  little 
further  in  the  same  direction.  Ought  be  not,  in  con- 
sistency with  the  above  reasoning,  to  conclude  on  llie 
«ine  principle,  tliat  if  thero  bo,  anywhere  else,  out  of 
tills  visible  universe  and  beyond  tliis  sphere  of  observa- 
tion, any  form  of  existence  capable  of  promoting  and 
Iriugiiig  about  useful  ends,  having  a  fitness  therefor, 
lAa/  tdso  is  a  contrivance,  and  so  the  being  whoever  he 
may  be,  that  wrought  out  and  lirst  divined  this  present 
system,  i>ossessed  the  qualities  that  fitted  him  for  euch 
>  work,  laMst par  eminence,  be  an  effect. 
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But  even  if  we  suppose  lum  not  to  reason  i 
sistently,  but  to  stop  short  of  that  dread  cone] 
it  not  evident,  that  to  iufer  the  oontnTed  exit 
everything  which  manifests  fitness  to  useful  eS 
the  known  contrivance  of  anything  that  has 
ness,  to  deduce  the  meclmnism  of  the  nuiverseij 
manufacture  of  tlie  simplest  human  coutriv^H 
method  far  too  bold  and  sweeping;  that  thd 
quite  too  narrow  for  the  superstructure;  that.d 
and  must  be  limits  to  this  matter  of  rea^oningi 
results  of  our  experience,  the  few  and  littlil 
which  we  know,  to  the  tilings  which  we  do  n^ 
the  infinite,  the  eternal. 

Now  it  is  precisely  at  this  point  in  the  line  ol 
ces  that  the  enemies  of  our  religion  bring  their  1 
machinery  to  bear.  Because  in  this  world  of  q 
tain  things  are  well  adapted  to  certain  uses,  itj 
follow,  say  they,  that  tiiese  things  and  this  \ 
of  necessity  contrived.  There  is  no  evidence 
It  is  merely  an  inference  of  our  own,  and  ona  \ 
insufficient  premises.  We  came  to  this  couol 
seeing  human  contrivances  and  devices.  Ou| 
enee  helps  us  lo  it.  But  it  does  not  follow,  thai 
we  contrive  and  produce  certain  arrangem 
adaptations  of  things,  therefore  all  tilings  toj 
which  manifest  like  fitness  to  certain  ends,  an 
result  of  contrivance.  The  watch  that  I  l| 
constructed  by  the  skill  and  ingenuity  of  ti 
may  be  to  me  a  sulGcient  datum  from  whicl 
elude  that  other  watches  are  in  like  manner  d 
But  what  right  have  I  to  infer,  that  all  tliiin 
universe  are  thus  produced,  because  I  hare' 
thing  made?    If,  thrown  on  an  uuiuhabitod 


siioulii  find,  in  my  rambles,  aomo  structure  of  reeds  4 
Bticks  or  stoDOa,  capable  of  afTordiug  shelter  and  lik 
tiia  huhitations  ivbicli  meu  construct  uuder  such  cir- 
eumBbuices,  I  might  reasonably  conclude  that  some 
one  liad  been  there  before  mc,  and  that  this  was  his 
Work.  But  bccauHe  tliis  hut  of  reeds  or  stones  is 
muiifustly  a  contrivance,  the  result  of  a  producing, 
inlelligent  cause,  shall  I  proceed  at  once  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  planet  Jupiter  is  likewise  a  contrir- 
auce,  or  that  the  world  in  which  I  live  is  so  ?  .1  have 
wen  a  ring  manufactured.  Is  it  therefore  certain  that 
the  rings  of  Saturn  are  likewise  produced?  Who 
lias  ever  seen  a  world  made,  continues  the  sceptic, 
or  known  of  one  being  made  within  the  sphere  of  his 
(icrsonal  observation?  If  one  had  ever  made,  or  seen 
nnde,  any  such  thing  as  a  world,  then  he  might  reason- 
iWy  conclude  that  other  worlds  were  made  also.  But 
vliere  is  the  evidence  of  it  as  matters  now  stand  ? 

Such  is  Bubatanlially  the  roasoniug  of  Hume  in  his 
binous  objection  to  the  argument  from  design.  The 
world,  he  contends,  if  it  bo  an  effect,  is  a  singular  one, 
ttntike  anything  which  we  have  ever  seen  produced, 
ffu  have  had  no  experience  in  world-making,  as  wo 
have  in  watch-making,  and  caunot  therefore  reason 
&um  the  one  case  to  the  other. 

No  one,  perhaps,  has  more  resolutely  girded  himself 
to  encounter  this  formidable  objection  than  the  truly 
noble  Chalmers.  Admitting  that  experience  is  the 
buds  of  all  o\ir  reasoning  in  such  matters,  he  contends 
tliat  in  the  present  case  we  are  not  destitute  of  that 
bsbis,  but,  on  the  contrary,  have  all  the  experience  we 
iwed.  It  is  not  necessary,  he  contends,  that  we  should 
)  into  account  tlie  epecitic  end  which  was  intended 
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to  1)0  acuomplished  in  any  piece  of  meclianism,  but 
only  that  we  should  see  an  end,  and  that  evidently 
designed.  Having  in  many  instances  ohserved  the 
iuvariahle  connection  between  a  designing  intellect  aa 
cause,  and  any  wise  and  useful  end  as  the  result,  we 
may  in  all  cases  where  one  of  these  two  terms  is  given 
infer  the  existonce  of  the  other.  It  matters  not  whether 
we  have  ever  seen  a  watch  made,  or  any  machine 
having  exactly  that  office  and  use.  We  have  seen 
other  tilings  made  iu  which  was  the  like  fitness  of  part 
to  part  and  of  means  to  ends,  and  in  which  this  fitness 
has  always  been  the  result  of  contrivance.  In  a  thou- 
,  Band  instances  we  have  observed  the  relation  between 
;  those  two  things,  the  fitness  and  the  contrit^uce,  to 
■  bo  that  of  antecedent  and  consequent,  of  cause  and 
effect.  This  experience  warrants  us  in  concluding 
that  whenever  we  find  in  any  uew  instance  the  same 
phcnomauon,  that  is,  adaptation  to  an  end,  we  find  it 
there  as  the  result  of  the  same  antecedent,  that  is,  a 
designing  intelligence.  "Thus  we  might  infer  the 
^ency  of  design  iu  a  watch-maker,  tliongh  we  never 
saw  a  watch  made  " ;  and  bo  "  wo  can,  ou  the  very 
saiue  ground,  infer  the  agency  of  design  on  the  part  of 
a  toorld-maker,  though  we  never  saw  a  world  made." 
This  roasotiing  is  valid  on  the  supposition  that  there 
I  is  sucli  a  being  as  a  world-maker  ;  in  other  words,  tlial 
the  world  is  an  effect  —  a  thing  made.  The  argument 
proceeds  entirely  and  avowedly  on  this  supposition. 
It  is  only  in  things  made  that  we  perceive  this  invariable 
connection  between  fitness  and  an  end  in  the  things 
produced,  and  designing  intelligence  in  the  producer. 
It  is  only  in  things  made,  therefore,  that,  having  uno  of 
.these  t«rms,  we  can  safely  infer  the  other.     If 
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tend  the  inference  to  other  classes  of  objects,  to  things 
not  produced,  or  of  whose  production  and  begun  exis- 
tence we  have  no  evidence,  we  set  sail  on  an  ocean  of 
which  we  know  not  the  shores  and  bounds,  if  indeed 
there  be  any,  or  to  what  strange  lands  our  venturesome 
course  may  tend.  We  drive  before  the  winds  with 
neither  chart  nor  way-mark  to  guide  us,  nor  any  head- 
land in  view,  sed  coelum  undique^  et  undique  j>ontu8. 
Naj)  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee  on  what  rocks  we 
must  in  the  end  bo  driven ;  for  if  we  reason  in  this 
manner  from  things  which  we  know  to  be  produced  to 
things  which  we  do  not  know  to  be  so,  and  conclude 
that  fitness  in  the  latter  is  the  result  of  contrivance 
because  it  is  so  in  the  former,  then  we  must  include 
the  Deity  himself  in  our  catalogue  of  effects ;  nor  is 
there  any  possible  way  of  escaping  that  conclusion. 

Now,  beyond  doubt,  if  the  world  be  an  effect,  —  a 
produced  and  not  an  eternal  existence,  —  it  is  the  pro- 
duction of  an  intelligent  and  designing  cause.  But  is 
it  an  effect  ?  This  is  the  very  gist  and  substance  of 
the  whole  question  —  the  very  thing  we  are  in  pursuit 
of,  but  which,  after  all,  is  as  far  from  our  grasp  as 
ever.  The  argument  of  Chalmers  does  not  put  us  in 
possession  of  this,  nor,  indeed,  does  it  profess  to  do  so. 
It  is  a  point  which  must  be  reached,  if  at  all,  in  some 
other  way. 

The  argument  from  design,  however,  as  usually  ad- 
vanced, is  intended  and  supposed,  by  those  who  bring 
it  forward,  to  establish  this  very  point,  that  this  our 
world  is  an  effect,  a  contrivance,  and  must  therefore 
have  had  a  contriver.  They  rely  upon  it  as  conclusive 
of  this  matter.  Tims  stated,  the  argument  in  question 
xnost  be  regarded  as  logically  and  essentially  defective. 
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I  Here  litucss  to  an  eud  does  not  of  itself,  as  ve^^^^f 
I  .shown,  prove  design.  We  must  first  know  that  thfe 
I  fitness  and  the  substance  to  wiiich  it  pertaios  is  a  begun 
I  arrangement,  a  begun  existence.  Nor  is  there  any- 
I  thing  ill  the  mere  fitness,  however  striking  that  may 
I  be,  to  determine  the  point  whether  such  fitooss,  and  the 
I  Bubject  or  substance  to  whicli  it  pertainn,  be  or  i*e  not 
Ian  effect,  a  begun  arrangement,  iu  distinction  firom 
I  existence  uucaiised  and  eternal.  There  is  this  essential 
f  defect  in  the  argument  from  design  as  usually  stated. 
I  It  is  the  defect  of  Paley  and  other  reasouers.  They 
I  rely  upon  the  fitness  of  things,  as  of  itself  proving 
I  contrivance,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  this 
I  fitness  had  a  beginning  or  not. 

I       The   true   method   of  establishing  this  first,  chief, 

I  absolutely  essential   point   iu  natural   theology  —  tliat 

I  the  present  system  of  things  is  an  effect,  had  a  begin- 

I  Jiiiig   and   a   cause   of  beginning  —  has   been  already 

I  indicated.      It   is   not  for   any  process   of  reasoning, 

I  ■whethen-  from  the  abstract  existence  of  matter  or  from 

■  its  wonderful  adaptations  and  arrangements,  to  set  this 

matter  in  a  clear  light.     It  is  for  science  only  to  do  this. 

It  is  for  her  to  trace  out  for  ua  in  nature  itself  the  written 

demonstration,  not  simply  of  the  begun,  but  of  the 

recently  begun,  existence  of  whatever  forms  of  organized 

life  dwell  upon  the  earth  and  in  its  waters ;  to  show  ub 

the  relics  and  records  of  a  period  quite  antecedent  to 

this  of  ours,  —  nay,  of  many  such  periods;  and  so  to 

furnish   us  with  the  clearest  evidence  that,  whatever 

may  be  true  of  matter  in  the  abstract,  this  fair  and 

,  goodly   frame   of  tilings   which   we   now  behold,  aud 

I  wherein  we  dwell,  is  an  edifice  of  recent  date.     And 

r  tliis  is  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  argument.    To 
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show  that  there  is  an  effect,  is  to  show  that  there  is  a 
cause.  If  these  things  began,  there  must  have  been 
a  beginner. 

Now  it  is  at  this  precise  point  in  the  demonstration, 
and  not  at  any  previous  stage  in  the  process,  that  the 
argument  from  design  falls  into  its  proper  pl^ce  and 
use.  The  present  things,  being  not  eternal  but  begun 
existences,  must  be  the  result  not  of  blind  chance  and 
mere  fortuity,  nor  of  an  unintelligent,  unintentional 
agent,  working  without  purpose  or  plan  and  creating 
at  random ;  but  evidently  and  most  manifestly  they 
are  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and  designing  cause. 
There  is  order  about  them  —  forethought,  intention, 
plan  about  them ;  they  are  mechanism,  not  mere  effects ; 
must  therefore  have  had  not  a  cause,  merely,  but  a 
contriver  capable  of  planning  and  executing  such  de- 
igns. The  wisdom,  skill,  power  of  the  being  who 
made  these  things  are  thus  demonstrated ;  to  some 
extent,  also,  tliough  not  with  equal  clearness,  perhaps, 
kis  goodness  and  his  other  moral  attributes  are  evinced. 

Such  would  seem  to  be  the  true  province,  the  logical 
^alue,  of  the  argument  from  design,  —  not  to  prove  the 
World  or  the  present  system  of  things  to  be  an  effect, 
^Hit — that  being  settled  in  another  manner  —  to  show 
*  Uihat  sort  of  an  effect  it  is,  and  what  sort  of  a  cause  is 
required  to  account  for  it,  namely,  such  a  cause  as 
Answers  to  the  idea  of  God.  It  must  follow,  not  pre- 
^e,  much  less  set  aside,  the  testimony  of  physical 
science  as  to  the  origin  of  the  present  system.  In  its 
pr<^r  place  it  is  valuable,  indispensable ;  out  of  it,  of 
Ktde  worth.i 

Thus  far  we  have  considered  only  those  arguments 

^  See  note  (D.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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I  ill  natural  tlicology  wliicli  are  derived  from  tlie  external 
r  world.     These  may  seem  suiBcient.     Perhaps  they  are 
'   BO ;   but  they  are  evidently  not   tlie  whole  field  and 
I  ecope  of  tlie  science.     Tliey  do  not  exhaust  the  theme. 
I  Beside  tliis  material  system  and  mechanism  that  is  in 
I  operation  around  us,  this  fair  stmctm'e  and  frame  of 
I  things  without,  there  is  in  existence  another  and  a 
I  diflbroiit  sort  of  world,  immaterial,  invisible,  not  less 
B  wonderful,  not  less  replete  it  should  seem  with  evidence 
P  of  the  mighty  Maker  —  the  inner  world,  the  spiritual 
part  of  man.     This,  again,  unfolds  itself  into  a  twofold 
division,  the  mental  and   the  moral  nature;   each  of 
'   which  furnishes  independent  evidence  for  the  existence 
of  a  first  cause.     Upon  this  department  of  the  subject, 
not  less  important   than  tliat  which   has   already  en- 
gaged  our   attention,  nor   less  deserving   a  thorough 
investigatiini,  we   are   compelled   by   our   already  ex- 
ceeded limits  to  touch  briefly,  if  at  all. 

III.  The  argument  derived  from  the  nature  and  con- 

Btiiution  of  the   human  mind.      The  argument  which 

■we  are  now  to  present  admits  of  being  stated  in  difier- 

I   ent  forms,  bnt  is  based  on  the  esseutial  fact  tliat  there 

t  is  in  tlie  hnman  mind  an  idea  of  such  a  being  as  God. 

The  following  is  in  substance  the  famous  method  of 

Descartes. 

Among  the  various  ideas  which  1  find  in  my  mind 
is  one  of  a  very  peculiar  character,  unlike  all  others, 
L  Slid  which  I  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for  —  the  idea, 
I  that  is,  of  a  being  infuiite,  eternal,  independent,  immu- 
I  table,  the  first  cause  of  all  other  being.  Sublime  idea, 
['  and  most  wonderful  witlial !  But  how  came  I  by  such 
[  an  idea  ?  IIow  shall  the  mysterious  phenomenon  be 
r  explained,  that  into  my  mind,  limited  as  it  is  i^duj 
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range  of  its  observation  and  reflection,  the  thought, 
the  bare  conception,  of  such  and  so  vast  a  being  should 
enter  ?  Whence  came  this  idea  to  me  ?  The  qualities 
enumerated  are  such  and  so  excellent  that  the  more  I 
reflect  upon  them  the  more  sure  I  am  that  the  idea  of 
a  being  in  whom  they  all  reside,  and  that  perfectly, 
could  never  have  originated  in  my  own  mind ;  for  how 
can  the  finite  give  birth  to  the  infinite  ?  Does  it  origi- 
nate in  the  fact  that  I  perceive  in  myself  the  negation, 
the  absence  of  these  qualities  ?  But  how  came  I  to 
know  that  there  were  such  qualities,  and  that  I  was 
destitute  of  them ;  how  should  I  know  my  own  imper- 
fection and  finiteness,  if  there  were  not  already  in  my 
mind  the  idea  of  some  perfect,  some  infinite  being  with 
whom  to  compare  myself?  Does  it  proceed  from  tra- 
dition ?  Then  where  did  the  tradition  originate  ? 
Whence  came  the  idea  of  such  a  being  to  the  mind 
that  first  entertained  the  thought,  and  handed  it  down 
to  others  ?  Is  the  mind  so  formed  as  to  reach  the 
thought  spontaneously,  by  its  own  natural  laws  and 
operations  ?  Then  who  formed  it  so  ?  Is  it  a  simple 
matter  of  revelation  ?  Then  who  revealed  it  ?  In 
fine,  there  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  can  account  for 
tins  phenomenon,  this  idea  in  man  of  a  being  so  unlike 
himself,  and  that  is  that  the  idea  has  its  corresponding 
reaUty ;  that  such  a  being  does  actually  exist ;  and 
tliat  this  idea  of  him  which  we  find  in  our  minds, 
Wrought  into  our  very  being,  is  the  stamp  and  im- 
prtmon  of  the  workman's  name^  set  indelibly  upon  the 
work. 

The  force  and  validity  of  this  reasoning  depend 
entirely  on  its  ability  to  show  that  the  idea  of  God  in 
the  human  mind   is  not  only  an  effect,  but  such  an 
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leffoct  as  absolutely  requires  God  for  its  cause.  This  it 
s  to  do.  That  the  idea  iu  question  is  an  effect  of 
eoniethirig  is  doubtless  true,  for  it  is  not  iu  the  nature 
of  au  idea  to  bo  self-oxisteut  or  uncaused ;  but  that  it 
could  not  hare  originated  in  the  mind  itself  by  the 
mind's  own  simple  action  is  not  so  clear.  It  is  not  any 
eiisy  matter,  if  it  be  indeed  a  possible  thing,  to  trace  an 

►idea,  and  especially  such  an  one,  to  its  true  source, 
and  determine  with  precision  and  certainty  its  real 
origin.  What  is  there  in  this  idea  which  precludes 
the  possibility  of  its  being  the  product  of  Uie  mind 
itself?  Is  it  certain  that  the  finite  caunot  reach  the 
idea  of  the  infinite  ?  Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that 
there  should  actually  exist,  and  be  known  by  me  to 
ejdst,  a  being  more  wise  or  powerful  than  myself,  hi 
order   for   me  to   discover   that   my  wisdom  and   my 

^ power  are  limited  ?  And  does  not  the  idea  of  the 
unlimited,  the  infinite,  stand  over  agauist  the  idea  of 
the  limited  and  the  finite,  so  that,  by  the  simple  law 
of  contrasts,  if  we  have  one,  we  get  the  other  also? 
Do  not  the  differences  which  we  observe  among  men — ■ 
one  being  greatly  superior  to  another  in  power,  skill, 
etc.  —  lead  ua  naturally  to  conceive  of  one  superior  to 
tliem  all,  in  whom  may  reside  the  perfection  of  tlieee 
various  qualities,  and  whose  powers  may  be  unlimited  ? 
If  in  any  such  manner  it  is  possible  for  the  mhid, 
unaided  from  without,  and  in  the  exercise  of  its  own 
Jiroper  faculties,  to  reach  the  idea  of  Deity,  then  it  is 
U)t  certain  but  the  idea  in  question  may  in  fact  liave 
Rhus  originated.  In  other  words,  the  existence  of  the 
idea  does  not  render  certain  the  actual  csistence  of 
the  being  corrcKpoudiug  to  that  idea,  inasmuch  as  the 
existence  of  the  idea  can  be  accounted  for  in  aomv.- 
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other  way.  The  argument  labors  at  a  disadvantage 
ill  undertaking  to  show  positively  that  the  idea  iii 
question  could  never  have  entered  the  human  mind 
bad  there  been  no  such  being  as  God  in  existence. 
This  is  more  than  can  be  determined  with  certainty. 
And  yet  it  deserves  to  be  considered  well  by  us,  more 
than  we  are  wont  to  do  in  these  exact  and  logical 
processes  of  reason,  which  call  into  exercise  the  intel- 
lect, and  not  the  heart,  whether,  in  fact,  the  idea  of 
such  a  being  as  Ood^  the  infinite,  the  uncaused,  the 
eternal,  the  supreme.  Author  of  all  being  and  perfec- 
tiou,  be  not  something  in  itself  more  vast  and  wonder- 
ful than  we  have  been  accustomed  to  regard  it;  whether 
the  simple  conception  and  thought  of  such  a  being  is 
not  in  itself,  when  duly  considered,  a  grand  and 
sublime  mystery  —  a  thought  before  which  all  others 
iu  the  mind  ought  to  bow  down  in  awe  and  reverence 
-*a  tliought  which  may  be  the  very  shadow  cast  upon 
the  human  soul  of  that  mysterious,  incomprehensible, 
iiuseen  one  of  whose  being  and  presence  it  dimly 
iuforms  us.  Whatever  may  be  the  errors  of  the  Carte- 
sian philosophy,  it  has  at  least  this  element  of  truth 
^nd  beauty,  that  it.  invests  the  idea  of  God  in  the 
buman  mind,  regarded  as  a  simple  and  pure  concep- 
tion, with  a  dignity  and  importance,  and  regards  it 
^th  a  reverence,  well  befitting  its  august  and  real 
character. 

Prom  the  same  source  —  the  idea  formed  in  the 
mind  —  Descartes  derives  also  the  following  argument 
for  the  divine  existence,  wliich,  though  distinct  from 
the  one  already  stated,  involves  essentially  the  same 
principles. 

Pertaining  to  this  idea  of  God  which  is  in  the  mind 
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is  tliis    peculiarity,  as  I   perceive,  by  wliicli  it  differs 
from  all  other  ideas,  namely,  that  I  cauuot  separate  ui 
my  thoughts  the  ideal  and  the  actuai  —  canuot,  as  iu 
all  other  cases,  distinguish  in  my  mind  the  cxi&tetice 
from  the  essence  —  cannot  divest  my  conception  of  tlie 
Divine  Being  of  this  clement  or  idea,  that  he  does  actu- 
ally exist.     Take  away  from  me  tlie  conception  which 
1  ibrni  of  this  being   as  an  actnal,  eternal,  necessary 
existence,  and  you  taice  away  my  whole  idea  of  God ; 
nothing  is  left  in  my  mind,  nor  can  I  conceive  of  him 
in   any   otlier   way.     It   must  be,   then,   that   actnal, 
eternal,  and  necessary  existence  does  really  pertain  to 
this  being.     For   how  do  we  determine,  iu'  any  caBe, 
what  are  the  essential  qualities  of  any  object  ?     Is  it 
not  by  obsei-ving  that  sucli  and  sucli  qualities  pertain 
to  the  very  nature  of  the  object,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it  ?     I  see  clearly,  for  instance,  whenever  I  think 
of  a  rectilinear  triangle,  that  its  angles  are  in  amount 
equal  to  two  right  angles ;  cannot  conceive  of  a  recti- 
linear triangle  of  which  this  shall  not  be  true.     Hence 
I  conclude,  that  this  equality  of  the  angles  to  two  right 
angles  is   something   iuseparable  from  the   nature  of 
t  Buch  a  triangle ;  and  that  whether  there  is  any  such 
KtliiDg  as  a  triangle  actually  iu  existence  or  not.     Iu 
pike  manner,  wlien  I  think  of  God,  the  idea  invariably 
Ipresents  itself  of  a  being   to  whom  actual  and    real 
^existence  pertains.     Existence  pertains  to  the  highest 
I  perfection ;  and  my  only  idea  of  God  is  that  of  a  being 
I  every  way  perfect.     I   can  no   more   conceive   of  an 
I  imperfect  God,  i.e.  a  God   existing   only  in   name  or 
I  idea  or  suppositiou,  and  not  in  reality,  than  I  can  coq- 
Iceive  of  a  triangle  the  sum  of  whose  angles  shall  be 
B  tliau  two  right  angles. 
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Tliis  argument,  like  the  preceding,  is  based  on  that 
cardinal  doctrine  of  the  Cartesian  system,  that  every 
pure  and  simple  idea  has  its  corresponding  objective 
reality,  from  which  it  originates,  and  of  which  it  is  bnt 
the  tableau  or  image ;  and  that  whatever  pertains  insep- 
arably and  essentially  to  the  idea  belongs  also  invariably 
to  the  reality  —  a  principle  we  cannot  here   stay  to 
discuss.    That  there  is  a  fallacy,  however,  in  the  argu- 
ment now   stated,   is   obvious.      It  does  not  follow, 
because  I  conceive  of  a  triangle  possessing  a  certain 
property,  and  never  think  of  it  otherwise,  that  any 
such  triangle  exists^  but  only  that  if  it  exists,  then  this 
property  belongs  to  it.     Neither  does  it  follow  that  any 
such  being  as  God  exists,  simply  because  I  conceive  of 
him  as  existing,  and  as  possessing  certain  properties,  as 
eternal,  independent,  and   necessary  being;   but  only 
that  if  such  a  being  exists,  then  these  qualities  may  be 
supposed   to  belong  to  him.     Nothing  is  in   reality 
determined  as  to  the  previous  question,  whether  there 
really  is  such  a  being. 

Aside  from  this,  it  admits  of  question  whether  the 
premise  is  correct;  whether  there  is,  really  and  of 
necessity,  this  alleged  dififcrence  between  our  ideas  of 
God  and  our  ideas  of  other  objects;  whether  we  cannot, 
if  we  will,  conceive  of  God  otherwise  than  as  a  real, 
actual  existence,  in  the  same  sense  that  we  can  con- 
ceive of  a  star  of  a  certain  magnitude  and  brilliancy, 
and  having  a  certain  position  in  the  firmament,  without 
at  the  same  time  being  sure  that  such  a  star  actually 
exists.     But  on  this  we  cannot  dwell. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Dr.  Clarke,  though 
professing  great  abhorrence  of  the  Cartesian  philosophy 
aud  method  of  reasoning,  should  himself  unconsciously 
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have  constriictod  an  avgiiment  very  like  llie  one  now 
presented.  We  refer  to  that  -part  of  his  treatise  iu 
which  lie  discourses  respecting  "  tlie  absolute  impossi- 
bility of  destroying  or  removing  some  ideas,  as  of 
eternity  and  immensity,  which  therefore  must  be  modes 
or  attributes  of  a  necessary  being  actually  existing." 
"  For,"  continues  lie,  "  if  I  have  in  my  mind  an  idea 
of  a  thing,  and  cannot  possibly  in  my  imagination  take 
away  the  idea  of  that  thing  as  actually  existing,  any 
more  than  I  can  change  or  take  away  the  idea  of  tlie 
equality  of  twice  two  to  four,  the  certainty  of  the 
existence  of  that  thing  is  the  same,  and  stands  on  the 
same  foundation,  as  the  certainty  of  the  other  rdation. 
For  the  relation  of  equality  between  twice  two  and  four 
has  no  otlter  certainty  but  this,  that  I  cannot,  without  a 
contradiction,  change  or  /afte  away  the  idea  of  tliat  rela- 
tion,"^ Elsewhere  he  thus  expresses  the  same  thing: 
"  We  always  find  in  our  minds  some  ideas,  as  oi infinity 
and  eternity,  which  to  remove,  that  is,  to  suppose  that 
there  is  no  being,  no  substance  in  the  universe  to  which 
these  attributes  or  modes  of  existence  are  necessarily 
inherent,  is  a  contradiction  in  the  very  terms.  For 
modes  and  attributes  exist  only  by  the  substance  to 
which  they  belong.  Now  he  that  can  suppose  eternity 
and  imraonsity  removed  out  of  the  universe,  may,  if  he 
please,  as  easily  remove  the  relation  of  equality  botweeu  i 
twice  two  and  four."  * 

This  argument  is  based  evidently  on  the  assumption 
that  immensity  and  eternity  are  attributes  of  substance 
or  being —  an  assumption  purely  gratuitous  and  without 
proof.  Space  answers  both  these  conditions,  possesses 
both  these  qualities  or  attritmtes  —  eternity  and  im- 
'  DemoDStratiDn,  p.  31.  >  Demomtmtloa,  p.  IS. 
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mensity.  Yet  space  is  not  being,  much  less  is  it  God. 
With  all  respect  then,  for  the  truly  great  man  who 
thus  reasons,  we  can  but  regard  this  as  an  argument 
more  specious  than  solid,  about  which  the  thing  chiefly 
wonderful  is,  how  it  could  ever  have  misled  or  per- 
plexed a  truly  discerning  mind. 

Bespecting  the  ideal  argument  as  a  whole,  the  con- 
clusion at  which,  after  a  candid  and  thorough  examina- 
tion, the  lover  of  truth  will  be  likely  to  arrive,  would 
seem  to  be  this :  that  while  the  idea  which  the  human 
mind  fofms  of  God,  and  the  fact  that  it  does  of  its  own 
accord,  as  it  would   seem,  reach  and   entertain  that 
wonderful  idea,  do  aflbrd  strong  presumptive  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  such  a  being,  and  may  well  and 
greatly  strengthen  our  belief  in  that  existence  derived 
from  other   sources,  they  cannot  be   regarded   as  in 
themselves  furnishing  clear  and  absolute  demonstration 
of  that  great  truth.     For  this  we  must  look  elsewhere. 

IV.  It  remains  for  us  to  discuss  only  the  argument 
derived  from  the  moral  constitution  of  man. 

Among  the  various  active  principles  and  powers  of 
the  human  soul,  each  having  its  appropriate  object 
and  sphere,  and  tending  each  to  a  certain  definite 
result,  there  is  observed  one  whose  office  and  operation 
it  seems  to  be  to  preside  over  all  the  rest  —  the  regu- 
lator, as  it  may  not  inaptly  be  termed,  or  law-power, 
of  the  whole  moral  machinery  in  its  various  and  com- 
plicated movements.  This  is  the  principle  which  we 
call  conscience^  whose  established  authority  in  the  soul 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  its  history 
and  constitution. 

It  has  indeed  been  contended  by  some  that  this  is  by 
uo  means,  in  fact,  a  universal  and  invariable  law  — 
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tliat  men,  and  even  whole  tribes  and  nations,  are  to  be' 
found  who  socm  to  have  no  conscience.  Now,  it  is;' 
doubtless  true  tliat  many  are  to  be  found  in  tlie  vorldl 
wlio  do  not  obey  [his  law  of  the  inuer  being —  in  whoflu 
it  comes  by  desuetnrle  to  bea  silent  and  virtually  ft 
dead  letter ;  but  certainly  there  is  a  palpable  and  broadij 
dititinctioQ  between  the  authority,  and  the  actual  poweHi 
of  a  law.  Tiiat  which  is  a  law  rfe  jure  may  not  in  allj 
cases  be  a  law  de  facto.  It  is  sulGcient  that  there  is  iiu 
man  a  moral  principle  or  power  whose  object  and  evi-i 
dcut  legitimate  oRiee  is  to  control  his  moral  action; 
and  that,  when  left  to  its  own  proper  functions,  unpeiM 
vertod,  undestroyed,  it  does  execute  that  office,  no| 
without  a  sort  of  majesty  aud  truly  regal  sway.  It  it? 
no  evidence  against  the  existence  and  rightful  authority 
of  a  king  in  the  land,  that  he  is  for  the  time  driven 
from  liis  palace  and  his  throne  by  a  revolutiouarjl 
faction  ;  nor  against  the  existence  and  rightful  autlioM 
ity  of  a  statute,  that,  in  a  state  of  anarchy  and  rebelliouJ 
men  no  longer  recognize  its  right  or  submit  to  ifa 
control.  This  distinction  between  the  lex  de  jure  aDd 
the  lex  de  facto,  as  regards  the  human  conscience— < 
a  distinctioit  which  was  first  clearly  [Minted  out  h]fl 
Bishop  Butler,  and  has  been  fully  elaborated  by  Gtialmenq 
—  is  at  once  a  very  plain  and  a  very  important  distiud 
tLon,aud  constitutes  a  suflicicnt  answer  to  the  objectioa 
now  stated. 

Upon  tills  observed  peculiarity  in  the  moral  ca 
tutiou,  this  law  of  our  nature,  theologians  have 
Btructcd  a  favorite  and  powerful  argument  in  pi-oof  o 
the  divine  existence.  Here  is  a  law.  Where  and  wl'^ 
is  the  law-maker?  Hero  is  the  various  macliiucry  oP 
court.     Is  there  not  somewhere  a  legislator  i 
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Kudge?     So  it  would  seem;  and  so,  wo  presume,  men 

Vould  naturally  and  generally  conclude.     The  evidence 

may  bo  regarded,  however,  as  presumptive,  rather  than 

ilflmonstrative,  when  wo  come  to  look  more  closely  at 

W%  iuasmuch  as  it  prooeed^^  upon  the  supposition  that 

B)ie  soul  of  man  la  a  creation.     Here,  Buys  the  rea- 

Kwner,  is  a  piece  of  curious  mechanism,  —  a  watcli, 

'    — wliose  movements  are  all   nicely  controlled   by  an 

adjustment  called  the  regulator,  which  certainly  Eccms 

to  have  been  intended  for  this  very  purpese.     Is  there 

Wt  somewhere  an  intelligent  contriver  and  controller 

of  lliese  movements  ?     Precisely  such  is  the  office  of 

toiifttience  in  the  human  soul,  and  precisely  such  its 

'wstimony  as  to  the  existence,  somewhere,  of  a  power 

wpahle   of  appointing   and   enforcing   this   authority. 

^Unquestionably,  we  reply,  if  there  bo   here  veritable 

^RUlation,  there  must  bo  somewhere  a  regulator;  if 

Hfechauism,  then  a   maker.     But  are  wo  sure  of  tho 

HemiseB?     What  if  the  watch  to  which  this  apparatus 

Bjongs  should  fail  to  be  proved  a  machine  ?     What  if 

He  Eoul  of  man,  instead  of  being  a  creation,  —  a  thing 

^bde, —  should  turn  out  to  be  an  uncaused  and  self- 

Kieteut  thing?     Then,  for  aught  we  know,  this  rcgu- 

^Hng  apparatus   in   both  watch  and   soul   may  have 

^Hraya   pertained   to   them,   and   in   full   play,  as  an 

Htegral  part  of  themselves.     Let  it  be  granted,  or  Urst 

Hoved,  tliat  man   himself — this   spiritual,  conscious, 

^Bnkl   being   which   wo   call   the  soul  —  is   a  cr&ited 

HisttiiiCQ ;  that  there  is,  in  other  words,  true  and  real 

H^ianism  hero,  that  what  we  call  the   law  of  cou- 

^Hciice  is  a  bona  fide  law,  and  not  simply  a  mode  in 

Biich  the  spiritual  nature  has  always  acted,  that  it  is 

^b  arrangement,  a  begun  tiling,  and  it  follows,  of 
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course,   that   there  is  eomewhcre,  or  at  least  was,  a 

beginner  and  producer  thereof.     But  how  are  we  to 

kuow  this  ?     Tliat  which  is  here  assumed  is  the  very 

thing  to  be  proved,  the  very  point  we  seek  to  establish. 

Nor  is  it  from  the  inspection  of  the  mind  itself,  or  of  > 

the  watch   itself,  independently  of  other   sources   of  ■ 

information,  that  this  is  to  he  learned.     The  regulator, 

in  itself  considered,  cannot  inform  us  whether  it  has 

always  existed  and  operated  as  at  present,  or  whether 

it   is   a   pieco  of  pure   contrivance   and   mechauism;' 

neither  can  the  law  of  the  human  soul  which  we  term 

conscience.       The    question   is.   Have   we   truly   and 

properly  a  law  —  a  creation  —  a  contrived   and   orig-' 

inated  property  of  a  begun  and  contmuod  existence. 

Not  until  this  point  is  settled  can  we  appeal  to  the 

I  regulating  power  or  principle,  in  the  watch  or  in  the 

I  Boul,  as  evidence  clear  and  positive  of  the  existence  of  ' 

I  a  being  extrinsic  to  themselves,  who  is  in  reality  the 

r  controller  and  governor,  as   he  was  the  contriver,  of  i 

these  truly  wonderful  movements. 
I  Now  we  do  not  deny  that  the  argument  from  onr 
moral  nature,  as  also  that  from  design,  of  which  we 
I  have  already  treated,  does  furnish  evidence  of  a  certain 
I  kind,  presumptive  evidence,  and  that  in  a  high  degree, 
[  of  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being;  that  it  serves. 
I  greatly  to  strengthen  our  belief  already  formed  in  such 
1  a  being;  that  it  corroborates  the  evidence  derived  froia> 
I  other  sources,  and  brings  it  very  near  aWd  closely  home 
Bto  us;  nay,  further,  that  it  is  in  itself  sutHcieut  tO' 
■Iting  the  mind  practically  to  the  couMction  that  there  i 
Es  a  God,  and  that  its  actual  operati'/n  in  the  world  as 
■fre  gnd  it  is  to  this  effect;  but  only-  that  it  is  not  — 
VVhat  in  theology,  aud   as  the  basis  of'<a  science,  we 
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demand  and  must  in  some  way  obtain  —  a  sure  and 
positive  evidence  of  this  great  truth.  For  nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  that  a  kind  or  degree  of  evidence 
which  may  be  amply  sufficient  to  guide  one's  mind 
and  determine  one's  course  and  conduct  in  the  practical 
B&irs  of  life,  may  not  be  a  sufficient  basis  on  which  to 
iaj  the  firm  and  sure  foundations  of  a  science. 

The  moral  argument  properly  comes  in,  then,  so  far 
as  the  theologian  is  concerned,  not  to  demonstrate  the 
existence  of  God,  but  to  bear  important  testimony 
respecting  his  character  and  attributes  when  once  that 
previous  point  is  settled  ;  to  show  what  sort  of  a  being 
God  is ;  and  in  this  respect  it  is  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able and  powerful  arguments  in  the  whole  compass  of 
natural  theology. 

Especially  does  this  principle  of  conscience  manifest 
the  righteousness  of  God.  If  he  were  not  himself  a 
righteous  being  and  a  lover  of  rectitude,  he  would  not 
have  implanted,  as  he  has,  this  law  of  the  right,  and 
this  love  of  it,  in  every  human  bosom.  As  it  is,  he  has 
w  made  man  that  by  the  very  constitution  of  his  being, 
and  aside  from  any  external  or  revealed  law,  he  is 
placed  under  obligation  to  do  right.  There  is  a  law 
within  him,  prior  to  anything  from  without,  written 
en,  or  rather  wrought  into,  the  soul  itself,  as  the  figure 
ii  woven  into  the  fabric  which  it  adorns.  The  soul  of 
OMUi,  approving  of  the  true  and  the  right,  whether  it 
will  or  no,  wherever  these  are  discerned,  points  with 
iinerriug  certainty  to  that  which  is  the  source  of  this 
its  moral  power,  viz.  the  rectitude  of  the  divine  char- 
acter; even  as  the  poised  steel,  turning  ever  to  the 
mysterious  north,  indicates  the  existence  of  that  un- 
known power  which  from  afar  controls  all  its  vibrations, 
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whose  iiifluenco  it  ever  feels,  and  at  whose  presence  it 
trembles. 

The  principle  of  conscience  establishes  also  the  in- 
flexible justice  of  God.  It  has  its  awards  and  punish- 
ments. It  visits  the  evil-doer  with  tlie  terrible  stings 
of  guilt  and  remorse,  and  throws  over  him  the  deep, 
chill  shadow  of  a  cooiiiig  retribution.  It  dashes  into 
every  cup  of  forbidden  pleasure  tlie  unfailing,  insep- 
arable element  of  consequent  wrctohedness.  It  links 
together  human  crime  and  human  suffering,  the  vicee 
and  tbo  miscriea  of  men,  so  that  the  one  shall  follow 
the  other  invariably,  as  Eoiiiid  and  echo  pursue  each 
other  along  the  mountain  side.  There  is  with  it  no 
respect  of  persons,  no  taking  of  bribes.  With  its  whip 
of  scorpions  it  pursues  the  wrong-doer,  wlioever  he 
may  be,  wherever  he  may  go;  tracks  him  into  every 
obscurity,  finds  him  out  iu  the  deepest  retirement  and 
the  darkest  night ;  overtakes  him  iu  liis  swiftest  escape, 
and,  like  the  terrible  avenger,  pursues  and  hangs  over 
him  wherever  he  takes  his  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  jileasnre  which,  according  to 
the  working  of  this  same  law,  dispensing  its  awards  as 
well  as  its  punishments,  attends  all  virtuous  and  right 
action,  is  not  less  a  proof  of  the  divine  benevolence. 
Thus  to  connect  inseparably  together  right-doing  and 
happiness,  wrong-doing  and  misery,  —  so  to  construct 
and  constitute  the  mind,  the  spiritual  nature,  that  hy 
its  own  natural  working  this  great  end  shall  be  secured, 
—  this  self-reyulativg  power,  in  other  words,  of  tlie 
moral  machinery,  —  is  in  itself  one  of  the  highest  evi- 
dences, not  simply  of  the  divine  wisdom  and  skill,  but 
(what  is  much  more  to  the  purpose,  and  more  impor- 
taut  to  establish)    of  tlie   goodness  of  God.     We  can 
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conceive  that  man  might  have  been  so  constituted  tliat, 
vhilc  under  the  highest  obligations  to  virtue,  neverthe- 
less every  instance  of  right  action  should  be  accom- 
puiied,  not  as  now,  with  a  verdict  of  self-approval,  and 
that  purest  of  all  pleasures,  the  happiness  which  he 
ieels  who  is  conscious  of  right  intentions  and  a  conduct 
Toid  of  ofiFence  toward  God  and  man,  but,  on  the  con- 
frary,  with  pain  and  self-reproach  and  the  wretchedness 
of  an  unsatisfied  nature ;  while,  on  the  other  hand, 
evil  action  and  all  wrong-doing  should  secure  the  en- 
joyment of  a  present  gratification  and  a  consequent 
lud  enduring  happiness.     We   can   conceive   that   a 
malevolent  being  would  have  so  constituted  his  crea- 
tures, arraying  the  moral  principles  of  the  soul  against 
its  innate   love   of  happiness,  placing   in  antagonism 
what  are  now  intimately  and  inseparably  joined,  and 
thus  removing  at  once  what  are  now  the   strongest 
inceutivcs  to  virtue  and  consequent  well-being.     Indeed, 
we  can  have  no  clearer  and  more  certain  indication 
that  benevolence   constitutes   a  leading  trait  in   the 
divine  character,  than  the  fact  we  are  now  considering, 
tliat  he  has  actually  constituted  his  moral  creatures  in 
8uch  a  way  that  duty  and  happiness  shall  with  them 
be   ever  concomitant ;    that   the   moral   nature   shall 
approve  of  that  which  the  divine  law  requires ;  that  the 
ways  of  virtue  are  ever  found  to  be  ways  of  pleasant- 
uess,  and  all  her  paths  peace.     In  truth,  the  whole 
pheuomena  of  conscience  evince  most  clearly  to  the 
observant  and  thoughtful  mind  the  highest  regard,  on 
the  part  x)f  the  Creator,  for  the  well-being  of  man, 
which  is  only  another  expression  for  the  highest  and 
purest  benevolence. 

It  would  seem  to  be,  then,  the  great  advantage  of 
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the  arguincut  now  imiler  discussion,  as  compared  witK 
tlioBO  previously  named,  that  it  brings  into  bold  relief 
and  places  in  a  clear,  strong  light,  tlio  moral  character 
of  God;  in  which  respect  the  material  or  physical 
argument  is,  it  must  be  confessed,  in  a  measure  de- 
fective. We  can  show,  from  the  arrangements  of  th© 
material  world,  the  power,  the  wisdom,  the  skill  of  th» 
mighty  builder.  Bnt  what  is  there  in  exterual  natur9  ] 
to  demonstrate  his  righteousness,  his  justice,  his  good— | 
uess?  Indications  of  these  attributes,  doubtless,  tliera 
may  be ;  hardly,  as  we  think,  proofs.  The  physical 
structure  of  the  shark  affords  as  clear  evidence  of  the 
skill  of  the  Creator,  as  do  the  anatomy  and  organization 
of  the  dolphin  or  the  flying  fish.  It  would  not,  how- 
ever, on  the  whole,  be  a  fortnuate  selection  from  whicli 
to  argue  the  divine  beuevolence,  inasmuch  as  the  various 
and  truly  skilfnl  arrangements  and  contrivances,  which 
admh'ahly  conduce  to  the  welfare  of  the  creatiu'e  iu 
question,  seem  not,  on  tho  whole,  so  well  adapted,  j 
either  iu  theory  or  practice,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  I 
of  his  /ellov}  creatures.  Indeed,  the  great  palpable  I 
fact  that  suffering  seems  to  have  entered  as  an  element 
into  Ihe  very  plan  and  structure  —  the  first  draft,  so 
to  speak  —  of  this  whole  system  of  thiugs,  rcacliing 
back  beyond  the  liistory  and  existence  of  man  liimsclf 
on  the  globe ;  that  the  earliest  records  and  relics  of 
animal  life  aud  organization,  m  whatever  form  of 
being,  and  in  whatever  distant  aud  otherwise  unknown 
epoch  of  our  earth's  history,  arc  records  and  traces 
also  of  the  physical  sufi'ering  with  which  that  existence 
terminated  and  that  life  passed  away;  this,  we  say,  is 
a  problem  not  as  yet  duly  pondered,  it  would  seem,  by 
those  who  find  no  difficulty  in  makhig  out  a  complete 
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idea  and  demonstration  of  God  from  external  nature. 
The  truth  is,  as  we  are  strongly  inclined  to  believe,  that 
while  the  material  universe  furnishes  abundant  proof 
rf  the  existence  and  natural  perfections  of  the  Deity, 
his  moral  attributes  are  fully  exhibited  only  in  the 
moral  realm.  And  this  is,  in  fact,  precisely  what  we 
might  reasonably  have  anticipated. 

To  sum  up  in  few  words  what  has  been  advanced 

in  the  present  essay :   We  have  sought  to  ascertain 

definitely  what  it  is  which  natural  theology  has  to  do, 

tod  the  best  way  of  doing  it ;  in  other  words,  the  true 

province  and  the   true  methods  of  the  science.     The 

things  to  be  done  we  find  to  be  these  two:  First,  to  bring 

forward  from  the  existing  universe  something   which 

we  can  clearly  show  to  be  an  efifect ;  and  then  to  show 

fliat  this  efifect  is  such  as  to  require  for  its  producing 

cause  all  that  which  we  include  in  the  idea  of  Deity. 

For  the  working  of  this  twofold  problem,  we  find  an 

array  of  arguments  drawn  from  these  several  sources 

'-^  metaphysics  J  physics,  the  department  of  mind,  the 

department  of  morals.     Of  these,  it  is  in  the  power  of 

physics  only,  and  not  of  metaphysics,  if  the  preceding 

observations  and  reasonings  are  correct,  to  show  clearly 

diat  the   present  things  had  a  beginning;   in  other 

words,  that  the  world  itself,  the  universe  of  which  we 

form  a  part,  is  in  truth  an  effect.     Nor  will  physics, 

even,- as  commonly  employed,  do  this.     The  fitness  of 

means  to  ends,  the  various  instances  which  we  find  in 

the  material  universe  of  what  we  call  design  and  what 

seems  to  us  like  arrangement  and  contrivance,  do  not 

show  this ;  inasmuch  as  we  must  first  know  that  these 

arrangements  themselves  have  had  a  beginning,  and  are 

not  uncaused  and  self-existent  qualities  of  an  uncaused 
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and  Belf-existeut  substauce.  What  we  eee  of  tliis  sort, 
in  tbe  universe  may  be  eiifBcient  to  suggest  Uie  idea  of 
a  God,  and  render  it  altogether  probable  tliat  sncb  a 
being  exists ;  may,  indeed,  convince  most  minds  that 
Bucb  is  tbe  fact ;  may  greatly  strengthen  and  corrob- 
orate tbe  evidence  derived  from  otber  sources;  but 
cannot  clearly  and  certainly  establisb  tbat  wbicli  wo 
seek  to  know.  In  order  to  establish  this  point  on  a 
sure  basis,  we  must  call  to  our  aid  a  class  of  sciences 
hitherto  much  neglected,  and  even  regarded  with  dis- 
trust by  theological  writers,  but  wliich,  we  believe,  will 
yet  be  found,  not  liarmless  merely,  not  serviceable' 
merely,  but  indispensable,  it  may  be,  to  tlie  exact  and 
clear  exhibition,  and  sure  foundation,  of  the  truths 
involved  in  uatnral  theology. 

This  point  established,  tliat  tbe  present  order  of 
things  is  not  without  beginning,  and  the  way  is  clear. 
Reason  assures  us  that  if  there  bo  a  beginning,  tliera 
must  be  also  a  beginner  ;  if  an  effect,  a  cause ;  and 
that,  if  wc  go  back  far  enough,  we  must  come  at  last 
to  that  which  is  the  source  of  all  otber  being,  itself 
uncaused,  self-existent,  eternal.  This  is  God,  but  yet 
not  tlie  whole  of  God,  not  the  complete  idea  that  wa 
form  of  Deity,  And  here  tbe  argument  from  design 
falls  into  place,  and  enables  us  to  infer  that  the  builder 
of  this  goodly  frame  possesses  intelligence,  power, 
wisdom,  sltill,  if  not  absolutely  unlimited,  —  and  of  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  as  yet,  inasmuch  as  from  the  finite  S 
we  cannot  strictly  demonstrate  the  infinite,  —  yet  vast, 
and  altogether  beyond  onr  power  of  comprehension. 
Lastly,  tbe  moral  nature  of  man,  the  noblest  depart- 
ment of  those  divine  works  which  lie  within  the  naiTow 
circle  of  our  vision,  demonstrates  to  us  tlio  higher 
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nobler  attributes  of  Deity  —  his  righteousness,  justice, 
and  benevolence. 

These  things  ascertained  and  clearly  established, 
nataral  theology  has  nothing  further  to  do.  Its  work 
is  accomplished.  Whatever  else  we  wish  to  know  of 
Ood,  we  are  to  look  for  it  not  in  his  works,  hut  in  his 
word ;  not  creation,  but  revelation,  is  from  this  point 
to  be  our  guide. 

19 
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NOTES. 


NoTB  A.  —Page  242. 

The  argument  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  if  the  world  is 
eternal  it  is  also  independent  or  self-existent.  It  admits  of  question, 
however,  whether  this  does  of  necessitj  follow.  That  which  is  sel^ 
existent  must,  indeed,  be  eternal,  since  we  cannot  suppose  that 
which  has  the  ground  of  its  being  in  itself  not  to  have  always 
existed ;  but  is  that  which  is  eternal  of  necessity  self-existent  ?  Is 
it  not  possible  there  may  be  an  eternal  cause,  eternally  prodnciiig^ 
effects,  which  effects  will  then  be  co-eternal  with  the  cause — efiecti, 
but  not  effects  produced  in  time;  as  light  may  be  called  co-eral 
with  the  sun  from  which  it  emanates  ?  • 

This  is  a  distinction  actually  made  by  the  ancient  philosophen. 
Thus  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  seem  to  have  regarded  the  world  as 
eternal,  but  by  no  means  as  self-existing.  On  the  contrary,  they 
clearly  held  it  to  be  the  work  of  an  intelligent  being  —  a  creation, 
though  not  in  time.  ''That  is,"  says  Dr.  Clarke,^  "that  the  will 
of  Grod  and  his  power  of  acting  being  necessarily  as  eternal  as  his 
essence,  the  effects  of  that  will  and  power  might  be  supposed 
co-eval  to  the  will  and  power  themselves,  in  the  same'  manner  as 
light  would  eternally  proceed  from  the  sun,  or  a  shadow  from  the. 
the  interposed  body,  or  an  impression  from  an  impressed  seal,  if  the 
respective  causes  of  these  effects  were  supposed  eternal."  Accord- 
ing to  this  view,  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  establish  the  non- 
eternity  of  the  world  in  order  to  establish  the  existence  of  a  first 
cause. 

Closely  analogous  to  this  view  is  the  idea  of  eternal  generati<»i, 
as  held  so  widely  by  the  older  theologians  —  the  Son  proceeding 
from  the  Father,  but  not  in  time — co-eternal  with  the  eternal  catise. 

1  Demonstration,  etc.,  p.  85. 
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Note  B.  — Page  247. 

No  doubt  the  dependence  of  part  on  part  and  generation  on 
generation,  naturally  suggests  the  dependence  of  the  series  as  a 
^hole,  and  leads  the  mind  to  look  for  some  ground  of  being,  some 
originating  cause,  out  of  the  series  itself.  This  we  would  by  no 
loeans  deny ;  and  that  the  mind  naturally  thus  reasons  is  certainly 
^  presumption  in  favor  of  the  conclusion  thus  reached.  But  that  is 
Dot  to  the  point  and  purpose  of  the  present  argument.  The  thing 
to  be  shown,  and  which  the  argument  now  under  discussion  attempts 
to  show,  is  not  the  probability  or  improbability  of  an  infinite  series  of 
^te  and  dependent  causes,  but  the  utter  impossibility  of  such  a 
thing  —  that  the  very  supposition  of  such  a  series  involves  contra- 
<liction  and  absurdity.  And  this,  we  suspect,  is  more  than  can  be 
diown. 

Bat  even  if  it  were  shown,  the  argument  in  question  is  as  far  as 
wer  from  proving  the  non-etemity  of  the  world.    For  even  granting 
all  that  is  now  claimed,  that  is,  that  a  series  of  successive  and  de- 
pendent parts  cannot  be  infinitely  extended,  but  must  have  out  of 
itself  some  ground  of  being  on  which  the  whole  series  depends,  there 
■till  remains  the  possible  supposition  that  this  independent  and 
crigina]  something,  external  to  the  series  and  the  ground  of  its 
being,  may  still  be  some  principle  inherent  in  nature  itself —  some 
kw  or  force,  eternally  existing  and  eternally  active,  giving  rise  to 
the  various  successive  forms  and  orders  of  animal  and  vegetable 
mganizations.    Not  everjihing  in  nature  is  included  in  the  series 
cf  successive  and  dependent  parts.    There  are  laws  and  forces  that 
kr  anght  we  know  may  have  been  in  existence  and  in  action  from 
eternity.    As  from  eternity  it  has  been  true  that  two  and  two  are 
four,  so  from  eternity  it  may  have  been  true  that  some  grand  uni- 
Tersal  law  has  existed,  governing  the  relation  of  every  particle  of 
natter  in  the  universe  to  every  other,  in  obedience  to  which  law 
tbe  successive  forms  of  life  and  organization  have  appeared  on  the 
earth,  and  disappeared  to  be  followed  by  other  generations  in 
endless  succession.     Thus,  while  every  part  is  dependent,  and  the 
series  itself  dependent,  having  the  ground  of  its  being  in  something 
out  of  itself,  that  something  is  nevertheless  not  external  to  nature 
itself,  but  only  to  the  series  of  which  it  is  the  ground  and  cause  of 
being.    That  such  is  not  the  case —  that  the  independent  and  eternal 
ground  of  being  is  not  inherent  in  or  any  part,  principle,  or  law 
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of  nature  itself,  —  it  is  not  for  any  method  of  a  priori  or  metaphjaical 
reasoning  to  show,  bat  must  be  shown,  if  at  all,  by  calling  to  oar 
ud  the  facts  of  science. 

NotbC  — PaeeSIST. 

Tho  present  article  is  intended  simply  as  a  critique  on  the  conunoD 
methods  of  argument  in  natural  theology.  Its  object  is  to  lucertain 
the  value  of  those  methods,  their  strength  and  their  weakness,  and 
thiis  to  indicate  the  true  method  of  procedure,  rather"  than  to  pre- 
sent in  full  the  ai^umcnt  as  thus  constructed.  This  was  not 
propose  d. 

The  evidence  for  the  non-etemity  of  the  world,  as  furnished  by 
science,  may  be  thus  stated  in  brief. 

a.  No  evidence  in  nature  itself  to  the  contrary  —  no  appearance 
of  being  anproduced  and  eternal,  bat  the  contrary. 

b.  Generic  conviclion  of  the  race  that  it  had  a  beginning  —  con- 
viction with  which  all  tradition  and  history  concur. 

c.  i^acfs  go  to  show  that  the  present  order  of  things  had  a  beginning. 
Geology  shows  it  —  carries  us  back  to  the  time  when  successively 
the  variot;s  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  disappear,  and  finally 
&U  trace  of  ot^anization  is  lost ;  thus  clearly  indicating  that  there 
is  a  point  further  on  in  the  region  of  time  when  the  world  itwlf 
began  to  be.  Aslronomy  shows  it  —  admits  the  existence  of  a 
resisting  medium  in  space  which  must  ultimately  impede  the  move- 
ment of  the  planets,  and  bring  them  in  course  of  time  to  a  stand- 
Btill.  Millions  of  ages  might  1*  required  for  this  result:  but  still 
the  fact  that  it  has  not  occurred  shows  that  the  world  is  not  etemaL 

d.  Science  shows  a  projreasive  order  of  creation  —  certain  great 
eras  or  epochs,  distinctly  marked,  successive  and  progressive,  tA- 
vancing  from  lower  to  higher  forms  of  life  and  organization.  IIub, 
of  course,  implies  the  non-etemity  of  the  present  cosmos. 

e.  The  same  thing  is  further  evident  from  the  occasional  interrvp- 
tions  and  destructive  changes  which  science  shows  to  have  taken 
place  in  the  order  of  nature,  followed  by  successive  renewals  or 
creations.  This,  moreover,  cannot  be  the  worii  of  a  law  inherent 
in  nature  itself. 

Note  D.  —  Page  371, 

It  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  the  present  article  to  set  uida 

or  at  all  diminish  the  leal  value  of  the  argument  from  deagn,  irbicli 
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I  important  place  in  natural  theology,  but  rather  to  giv^V 
its  due  and  proper  weight  by  assigning  it  its  true  position.  Whether 
mere  fatte  of  vrdft  and  adaptation  in  themselves  prove  design,  and 
8i>  a  beginning  and  a  beginner,  may  well  admit  of  question.  That 
there  i£  nothing  absurd  or  incooNStcnt  in  supposing  tiiem  uncaused, 
is  ivrident  from  the  fact  that  whenever  in  our  thought  we  reach  as 
(i]tJmatffi  canse,  ve  must  of  necessity  admit  this  order  and  adapta- 
tion to  be  cVracteristic  of  that  cause ;  they  exist,  then,  in  that 
case,  as  themselves  unproduced.  Oa  tbc  supposition,  therefore,  of 
the  Diaterialist  and  the  rationalist,  that  nature  is  itself  ultimate,  these 
marks  of  order  and  adaptation  not  only  may  but  do  exist  uncausol. 
But  nhere  these  facts  are,  and  can  be  shown  to  be,  %ffect»  — pro- 
diKtd  ajraogcnjentfl  —  that  they  are  the  work  of  an  intelligent  and 
designing  cause  is  a  conclusion  which  forces  Itself  irresistibly  upon 
the  mind.  An  effect  whioh  exhibits  evidence  of  order,  arrangement, 
ad^itation  ta  given  ends,  exhibits  also  evidence  of  design,  and  must 
not  only  have  had  a  cause,  but  an  intelligent  and  contriving  cause. 
Sam  this  is  precisely  what  can  be  shown  in  respect  to  the  order  and 
gcmuntsoTthe  nittural  worlds  that  tbcy  are  elTecta,  produced 
entj,  and  so  must  hare  had  an  intelligent  producer.  And 
b  preciseiy  the  point  in  tile  line  of  defence  where  the  argument 
■  dee^n  beeomes  of  great  value.  The  trae  fiioctioD  and  worth 
B  u^goment,  properly  handled,  is  not  to  show  the  existence  of  a 
s,  Ibr  onjr  event  or  eflTect.  shows  that ;  nor  ycl  of  a  ^rst  cause, 
rt  H  admitted  by  both  theist  and  materialist  '■,  but  an  inleUigenC 
WW,  adapting  and  contriving —  something  more  than  a  mere 
w  of  nature.  These  lacta  of  order  and  arrangement,  says 
which  abound  In  nature,  and  which  are,  as  you 
L  the  cflecls  cf  some  producing  cause,  may  they  not  be  pro- 
d  by  sonw  /erce  or  some  law  inherent  in  nature  iCsel/f  Such  is 
jwtbesis  of  the  rationalist  and  materialist.  To  this  we  reply : 
f  are  effects  of  gach  a  nature  as  require  for  their  production  not 
se,  but  an  inlellii/enl  cause,  working  consciously  and 
Intentionally  to  a  given  end;  and  a  law  of  nature  is  not  such  A 
cause,  works  not  in  that  manner.  A  law  that  sh.ill  produce  such 
effects  reqairea  itself  a  producer.  The  contrivance  and  intelligence, 
not  being  in  iJie  law  itself,  must  lie  back  of  it,  and  be  itself  the  ulti- 
nialc  cause  both  of  the  law  and  its  results. 

Such  we  concwvo  to  be  tlto  true  place  and  province  of  the  argo- 
Meal  from  design. 
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.  The  fault  in  the  argument  from  design,  as  that  argument  is  usually 
presented,  is  forcibly  stated  by  Mahan  in  his  recent  treatise  on 
Natural  Theology: 

"  The  syllogism  referred  to  is  this : 

"Marks  of  design,  that  is,  facts  of  order,  imply  an  intelligent 
cause  of  such  facts. 

"  The  universe  presents  such  facts. 

"  Therefore  the  universe  has  an  intelligent  author. 

"  Every  one,  on  a  moment's  reflection,  will  perceive  that  the 
minor  premise  of  this  syllogism  presents  an  absolutely  univenally 
admitted  truth.  No  one,  whether  he  is  a  theist  or  an  anti-theiali 
does  or  can  doubt,  or  was  ever  known  to  deny,  that  facts  of  order 
do  exist  in  the  universe  around  us.  The  major  premise,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  denied  by  all  anti-theists  of  every  schooL  In  this 
denial,  also,  they  are  sustained  by  many  of  the  first  thinkers  among 

the  theists On  the  conduct  of  the  argument,  also,  we  hsve 

this  one  very  singular  and,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  un* 
exampled  phenomenon.  The  major  or  disputed  premise  is  very 
seldom,  aside  from  a  few  illustrations,  argued  at  all;  while  the 
minor,  the  universally  admitted  one,  is  argued  as  if  the  whole  issue 
depended  exclusively  upon  sustaining  its  validity.  The  theistic  syl- 
logism, therefore,  as  commonly  stated  and  argued,  presents  the 
following  very  singular  violations  of  all  the  laws  of  true  scientific 
procedure,  to  wit,  a  syllogism  witli  a  disputed  major  and  a  univer- 
sally admitted  minor  premise;  while  the  former  is  assumed  as  a 
universally  admitted  principle,  and  the  latter  argued  as  the  only 
disputed  premise.  Who  can  wonder  that  even  the  Christian  student, 
when  traversing  such  works  as  that  of  Paley,  begins,  it  may  be  fix* 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  to  doubt  the  possibility  of  valid  proof  <^  the 
fundamental  article  of  all  religion,  the  being  of  God  ?  Nothing  higl 
can  reasonably  be  expected  firom  such  a  method"  (pp.  106, 107). 


II. 
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Thb  attention  of  the  religious  community  has  been 
very  generally  drawn  of  late  to  the  long-agitated,  much- 
disputed,  much-calumniated  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
fiecent  discussions  have  given  new  interest  and  impor- 
tance to  the  subject  —  a  subject  which  can  never  be 
without  interest,  indeed,  to  the  reflecting  mind,  but 
upon  which,  at  the  present  moment,  the  most  diverse 
and  conflicting  opinions  are  found  to  prevail  among 
those  who  are  at  once  the  sincere  friends  and  the 
earnest  champions  of  truth.  By  some  the  divine  tri« 
personality,  by  others  the  divine  unity,  is  regarded  as 
the  element  of  chief  importance,  and  is  earnestly  con- 
tended for,  as  in  danger  of  being  overlooked.  The 
minds  of  men  are  inquiring  more  earnestly  now  than 
at  any  time,  perhaps,  for  the  last  fifty  years,  for  some 
definite,  true,  and  solid  ground  of  belief  touching  these 
matters.  A  patient  and  careful  re-examination  of  the 
whole  subject  seems  to  be  demanded.  We  hope  that 
the  present  article  will  contribute  in  some  degree  to 
this  result,  at  least  by  inducing  the  reader  to  enter  for 
himself  upon  such  re-examination. 

The  Scriptures  in  the  plainest  terms  assert  the  unity 
of  Gtod,  and  as  plainly  do  they  ascribe  divinity  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  the  Holy  Spirit.    Nowhere,  however,  do  they 

'  grom  the  Kew  Englandar,  Vol.  vitt.  No.  W,  ybbraary,  1850. 
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put  these  things  together  by  way  of  explanation.  Nor 
do  they  oflFer  any  solution  of  the  apparent  discrepancy, 

The  moment  we  undertake  to  do  this  for  ourselves, 
we  find  ourselves  in  difficulty  —  a  difficulty  which 
seems  insurmountable,  and  of  which  we  become  only 
the  more  thoroughly  and  painfully  conscious  by  all  our 
efforts  to  overcome  it. 

For  any  such  investigation,  the  Scriptures  afford  us 
no  other  aid,  than  simply  to  furnisli  the  correct  data 
which  must  lie  at  the  basis  of  all  our  reasoning.  This, 
however  important  and  even  indispensable  in  itself, 
does  not  remove  the  labor  or  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking. 

Such  being  the  state  of  the  case,  —  the  subject  one 
involved  in  difficulty,  and  the  Scriptures  furnishing  no 
direct  information  or  assistance  with  regard  to  it,— 
shall  we  pass  the  matter  by  as  something  quite  inex- 
plicable and  beyond  our  reach,  which  it  is  of  no  use 
for  us  to  investigate,  and  which  it  is  even  presumptuous 
for  us  to  attempt  ?  Sliall  we  regard  the  silence  flf 
Scripture  as  an  indication  that  God  does  not  design  to 
unfold  this  mystery  of  his  being  to  us  creatures  of 
yesterday,  who  know  nothing  ? 

So  some  may  possibly  conclude.  And  yet  it  would 
seem  as  if  every  man  who  reads  the  Bible,  and  medi- 
tates on  what  he  reads,  must  sometimes  put  these  two 
things  together  in  his  mind, —  the  unity  of  God,  the 
divinity  of  Jesus  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit,  — and  com- 
pare them,  and  ask  himself  how  these  truths  consist 
with  each  other,  and  seek  in  his  thoughts  some  solu- 
tion of  the  problem,  some  explanation  of  the  apparent 
discrepancy.  Every  reflecting  man  will  do  this.  Some 
method  of  mieeting  this  difficulty,  Bome  tiieory  respect- 


3  matter,  he  will  be  likely  to  have ;  and  if  it  is 
not  a  right,  then  it  will  surely  be  a  wrong  theory.  For 
centuries  this  subject  lias  been  tlic  fruitful  source  of 
error,  discussion,  contention,  heresy,  sect,  in  the  Chris- 
tian world.  This  only  bIiows,  not  the  folly  and  fruiU 
IcsBuess  of  thinking  on  those  things  at  all,  but  the 
importance  of  thinking  clearly  and  riglitly  on  them. 

The  proper  inquiry  would  seem  to  be,  What  view  of 
this  matter  is,  on  tlic  whole,  most  in  accordance  with 
the  teaching  of  Scripture  ?  In  the  absence  of  any 
direct,  positive  testimony  on  the  point,  what  may  be 
fairly  and  legitimately  inferred,  from  what  the  Bible 
does  affirm  respecting  the  Divine  Being  ? 

The  subject  is  one  which  should,  however,  be  ap- 
proached with  awe.  It  is  no  theme  for  proud  and  vain 
philosophizing  or  self-confident  speculation.  He  who 
approaches  it  should  come  humbly,  and  put  off  the  shoe 
from  his  foot ;  for  lie  is  to  tread  on  sacred  ground. 
Reverently  let  him  come,  as  Hoses  drew  near  the  bush 
that  burned,  as  tlie  elders  of  Israel  approached  the 
mount  that  quaked,  and  beheld  from  afar  the  God  of 
their  fathers. 

The  theme  before  us  does  not  properly  involve  the 
discussion  of  the  divine  imity,  nor  the  true  and  proper 
divinity  of  tlie  Son  and  Spirit ;  but,  assuming  these 
doctrines  to  be  clearly  taught  in  the  Scriptures,  and 
Ihe  proof  of  them  already  before  the  mind,  the  specific 
inquiry  then  arises,  How  do  these  two  things  consist 
with  each  other  1  It  is  just  at  this  point  that  wo  meet 
tlie  doctrine  of  tlie  trinity,  properly  speaking.  Just 
here  all  our  inquiries  and  all  our  difficulties  begin. 

There  are  two  summary  methods  of  disposing  of  the 
whole  subject — methods  not  as  satisfactory,  howen 
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i  as  tiloy  are  summary.  One  is,  to  deny  that  there  is 
I  any  room  for  inquiry  or  reasoning  in  the  case — to 
I  resolve  the  whole  subject  into  mystery,  and  there  leave 
it,  thus  slmtting  out  all  investigatioD.  Mystery,  doubt- 
less, there  is,  pertaining  to  the  subject  of  the  divine 
exlstoncQ ;  some  things  respecting  it  not  known,  and 
not  to  be  known  by  us.  Possibly,  however,  the  mystery 
may  arise,  in  part,  from  our  own  want  of  clear  percep- 
tion, and  definite  statement.  The  fault  may  be  in 
I  great  measure  our  own.  Mystery  is  one  thing,  and 
mystification  is  another.  "We  do  well  to  see  to  it  that 
there  is  not  in  our  mode  of  treating  the  subject  some- 
thing of  the  latter  element,  along  with  the  former. 
Uystcry  is  one  thing,  and  contradiction  in  terms  is 
another.  How  are  we  to  show  that  we  are  not  justly 
chargeable  with  tlie  latter?  If  we  have  too  much 
reverence  for  the  Scriptures  to  admit  for  a  moment 
that  they  contain  contradictions,  there  may  be  minds 
less  reverent,  and  it  becomes  us  so  to  state  our  belief, 
and  so  to  interpret  onr  Bibles,  that  these  less  reverent 
minds  shall  not  find  in  our  statements  what  they  can 
fairly  construe  into,  and  what  to  them  shall  really 
Beem  to  imply  and  amount  to,  absolute  contradictions. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  make  statements  of  which  we  do 
not  ourselves  see  the  consistency,  and  then  dismiss  the 
whole  matter  with  the  remark  that  the  subject  is  one 
involved  in  mystery. 

The  other  method  is  to  deny  tlie  premises  in  order 
0  clear  the  difficulty  —  to  cut  what  we  cannot  untie. 
Equally  unsatisfactory  and  unphilosopliical  is  this 
method.  The  Scriptures  teach  the  divinily  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Spirit  as  clearly  as  they  teach  the  unity  of 
God.    They  attach  as  much  importance  to  the  one 
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doctriuo  as  to  the  other.  It  would  never  have  oc- 
curred, probably,  to  any  one  receiving  the  Scriptures, 
to  doubt  or  call  in  question  the  former  truth,  were  it 
not  for  the  apparent  difficulty  of  reconciling  that  with 
the  latter.  No  candid  mind  will  be  satisfied,  however, 
wiUi  any  such  method  of  meeting  the  difficulty  as  that 
now  under  consideration.  For  the  question  at  once 
arises.  What  right  have  we  to  sacrifice  either  of  these 
doctrines  to  the  other,  inasmuch  as  they  rest  each 
upon  the  same  authority,  and  seem  to  be  supported 
each  by  the  same  kind  and  degree  of  evidence  ?  And 
if  either  is  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  other,  which  shall  it 
be  ?  What  reason  is  there  for  preferring  one  to  the 
other?  What  right  have  we.  to  say  this  shall  stand, 
and  not^Aa^?  One  has  no  more  right  to  start  with 
the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity,  and  say,  '^  God  is  one, 
therefore  Jesus  Christ  cannot  be  God,"  than  another 
has  to  take  as  his  starting-point  the  true  and  proper 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  say,  "  Therefore  God  is  not  one, 
and  those  passages  which  seem  to  teach  this  are  to  be 
taken  in  a  modified  sense."  Indeed,  if  one  were  driven 
to  take  either  of  these  positions,  the  latter  certainly 
would  be  preferable ;  for  the  passages  wliicU  teach  the 
unity  of  God  are  neitlier  so  many  in  number,  nor  ao 
plain,  direct,  and  positive,  in  their  language,  as  those 
which  teach  the  divinity  of  Jesus  Christ 

Bejectiug,  then,  at  once,  such  outside  and  sumn^ary 
methods  of  dealing  with  the  subject,  no  sooner  do  wo 
set  ourselves  fairly  ^nd  earnestly  to  meet  the  case, 
tlian  we  perceive  that  there  are  these  three  distinQt 
and  essential  elements  to  be  kept  in  view,  compared, 
and  harmonized  —  the  divine  unity  ;  the  individuality 
of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit ;  the  divinity  of 
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each.  That  only  can  be  the  true  method  of  stating 
and  explainhig  the  doctrino  of  tlie  divine  existence,  ■ 
which  shall  place  those  three  elements  in  harmonj'  | 
with  each  other  in  their  just  and  due  proportions,  per-  I 
mitting  no  one  of  them  to  be  lost  sight  of,  no  one  of  ] 
them  to  stand  in  real  or  even  apparent  contradiction  to 
either  of  the  others.  , 

It  is  perfectly  obvious,  from  this  outline  or  analysis       J 
of  the  subject,  that  nothing  would  be  easier  than  so  to       I 
state  the  doctrino  of  the  divine  existence  as  to  involve       1 
real  and  irreconcilable  contradiction  ;  nay,  that  without        ' 
great  care  and  precision  in  the  use  of  terms  it  will        i 
inevitably  be  so  stated.     If  you  make  the  unity  of  ibe        I 
Supreme  Being  to  be  absolute,  strict,  numerical  uuityj        J 
and  at  the  same  time  admit  the  distinct  individually       | 
(in  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word)  of  the  Son        | 
and  the  Spirit,  then  you  cannot  consistently  affirm  that 
the  Son  and  the  Spirit  are  truly  and  properly  divine, 
but  only  in  some  secondary  and  modified  sense ;  and 
to  assert  their  divinity  in  the  strict  and  absolute  sense 
is,  in  such  a  case,  absolute  self-contradiction.     It  is  to 
affirm  and  to  deny  with  the  same  breatli.     If,  on  the 
other  hand,   you   start   with   the   absolute   and    true 
divinity  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit,  and  also  maintain 
their  distinct,  separate   individuality,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  that   term,  you  can  no  longer  consistently 
maintain  the  strict  numerical  unity  of  the  Godhead, 
but  only  a  specific  unity  or  homogeneousness  of  tlie 
three  divine  persons.  •  , 

For  want  of  care  on  this  point,  and  of  a  well-de&iied 
perception  of  the  relations  of  these  three  elements  to 
each  other,  much  confusion  has  arisen  ;  and  to  this 
source,  also,  many  of  the   objections   may   bo  traced 
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which,  not  without  reason,  it  must  be  confessed,  have 
at  yarious  times  been  urged  against  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  thus  stated. 

It  is  farther  evident  that,  in  order  to  a  clear,  con- 
sistent statement  of  the  doctrine,  some  one  of  these 
three  elementary  ideas  must  be  somewliat  modified  so 
as  to  coincide  with  the  others.  Every  one  who  under- 
takes to  explain  and  elucidate  this  subject  feels  the 
necessity  of  this,  and  virtually,  whether  consciously  or 
not,  proceeds  on  this  principle.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  various  theories  and  opinions  which  at  any 
time  in  the  lapse  of  centuries,  since  the  matter  came 
under  discussion  in  the  Christian  church,  have  been 
proposed  with  reference  to  this  doctrine,  have  all  been 
so  many  efforts  to  solve  the  problem  in  this  way,  namely, 
by  modifying  some  one  of  these  three  distinctive  and 
essential  elements.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  only  way  in 
which  it  was  possible  to  proceed.  All  such  theories  and 
proposed  methods,  however  many  and  various,  may 
therefore  be  reduced  essentially  to  three;  and  it  will  aid 
us  in  our  present  investigation  to  be  able  thus  to  grasp  by' 
a  few  threads,  as  it  were,  the  whole  history  of  the  doc- 
trine.   Let  us  then,  for  a  moment,  pursue  this  analysis. 

If  we  suppose  the  first  and  second  of  these  essential 
elements  to  be  retained  in  their  strict  and  full  sense, 
and  the  third  to  be  modified  so  as  to  meet  them, 
we  obtain  the  following  statement :  God  is  one,  abso- 
lutely, numerically  one.  The  Son  and  the  Spirit  are 
individually  and  properly  distinct  from  the  Father,  as 
any  conscious  intelligent  existence  is  distinct  from  any 
other.  The  Father  alone,  therefore,-  is  strictly  and  in 
tlie  highest  sense  divine ;  the  Son  and  Spirit  are  divine 
only  in  a  limited  and  modified  sense.    This,  in  its 
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essential  features,  is  the  Avian  theory,  though  much 
older  than  Arius.  It  was  the  theory  of  Origen  and  the 
Platonic  fathers  of  the  second  and  third  century.  If^ 
on  the  contrary,  we  maintain  in  their  integrity  tlie 
second  and  third  of  these  elements,  and  modify  the 
first,  we  obtain  directly  the  opposite  view,  namely,  the 
Son  and  the  Spirit  are  really  and  absolutely  diyine,  as 
truly  so,  and  in  the  same  sense,  as  the  Father.  They 
possess,  likewise,  distinct  individuality.  Each  thinks, 
feels,  wills,  acts  for  himself.  The  Father,  Son,  and 
Spirit  are  one,  therefore,  not  in  the  absolute  and  strict 
sense,  but  only  specifically,  as  Paul  and  John  are  one, 
—  that  is,  in  sentiment,  feeling,  principle,  etc., — or  else 
one  by  reason  of  partaking  one  and  the  same  nature. 
This  may  be  called  the  tritheiatic  theory.  The  early 
Christian  fathers  seem  generally  to  have  taken  essen- 
tially this  view.  For  two  or  three  centuries  it  was  the 
prevailing  orthodox  view.  It  entered  largely  into  the 
discussions  of  the  Nicene  Council.  Many  modem  trin- 
itarians  would  also  fall  into  this  class  were  their  views 
definitely  stated  and  closely  analyzed. 

If,  now,  we  retain  in  their  strict  sense  and  form  the 
first  and  the  third  of  these  elements,  and  so  shape  the 
second  as  to  coincide,  we  obtain  the  following  statement 
of  the  doctrine.  God  is  strictly,  absolutely  one.  The 
Son  and  Spirit  are  really  and  absolutely  divine.  But 
they  are  not  individually  distinct  from  the  Father,  as 
separate  existences.  Their  individuality  is  not  that  of 
three  men  or  three  angels,  or  three  distinct  intelligent 
beings  of  any  sort ;  but  they  constitute,  in  fact,  one  be- 
ing, and  possess  individuality  only  in  a  limited  and 
modified  sense. 

We  have  now  the  theory  which  in  its  essential  fea- 
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tures,  though  with  vanoiis  modifications,  has  boon  gcii 
erally  held  in  modern  times  by  orthodox  trinitarians ; 
substantially  the  theory  of  Calvin  and  his  disciples. 
Its  distinctive  characteristic  is  a  modification  of  the 
element  of  individuality.  While  it  maintains  the  full 
and  absolute  divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit,  it 
holds  also  the  strict,  absolute  unity  of  God  —  that  lie  is 
one  in  essence  or  being — numerically,  and  not  merely 
specifically  one.  It  admits  at  the  same  time  a  distinc- 
tion to  exist  in  the  nature  of  the  Godliead,  which 
distinction  —  for  want  of  a  better  name,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  word  that  in  the  poverty  of  human 
language  and  human  conception  can  exactly  descril>e 
or  define  what  man  does  but  imperfectly  comprehend 
—  it  terms  liypostasis,  or  person ;  a  distinction  not 
clearly  understood  by  us,  but  the  existence  of  which  is 
plainly  revealed  ;  a  distinction  existing  from  eternity ^ 
but  developed  in  time  and  in  the  scheme  of  redemption, 
by  the  incarnation  and  mission  of  the  Logos,  and  by 
the  office  of  the  Holy  Spirit  in  renewing  and  sanctifying 
the  hearts  of  men. 

Such  is  substantially  the  modern  Trinitarian  theory. 
While  it  admits  a  certain  distinction  eternally  existing 
in  Uie  nature  of  the  Godhead,  to  which  it  applies  the 
term  hypostasis,  or  subsistence,  or  person,  it  does  not 
for  a  moment  attach  to  this  distinction  the  idea  of  so 
many  separate  individual  existences.  Not  in  any  such 
sense  does  it  employ  the  word  person.  Calvin  himself 
is  careful  distinctly  to  disavow  any  such  idea.^  The 
tliree  hypostases,  subsistences,  or  persons  are  720^  tliree 
distinct  spiritual  existences,  tliree  mindSy  acting,  de- 
vising, willing,   each   for  itself;   tliey  denote  simply 

>  See  note  (A.)  at  the  end  of  tbia  Article. 
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a  dUtiiictiou  as  can  bcloug  to  a  being  strictly  and 
numerically  one.  JiiBt  what  that  distinction  is,  just 
what  relation  these  hypostases  hold  to  each  other  and  to 
that  divine  nature  in  which  they  subsist,  it  is  neither  for 
this  theory  nor  any  other  to  define.  N^either  Calria  has 
ifttt^mpted  this,  nor  any  other  man  in  his  right  mind. 

Tlie  characteristic  feature,  as  wo  have  observed,  of 
this  theory,  as  distinguished  from  others,  is  a  limitatum 
of  the  element  of  individuality.  We  have  but  to  carry 
out  this  principle,  however,  to  its  extreme,  and  we 
Etrike  another  of  those  ancient  and  diverging  patlis, 
along  which  the  human  miud  has  wandered  in  its 
but  erring  search  for  truth.  Press  this  limi- 
tatiou  so  far  as  virtually  to  deny  the  existence  of  any 
personal  distinction  in  the  Deity  prior  to  the  manifesta- 
tions made  of  himself  in  time  and  to  man,  and  we 
stand  at  once  on  the  old  MonarcJiian,  or,  more  strictly 
speaking,  the  Patri-Passian,  ground.  Praxeas,  Xoetius, 
and  Sabellins  went  that  way.  While  they  held  the 
supreme  dirinity  of  Christ,  they  denied  his  distinct 
personal  subsistence  as  the  Logos  prior  to  the  incarnar- 
tion.  The  Deity,  ever  one  and  the  same  in  all  the 
manifestations  of  himself  to  man,  now  assumes  the 
character  and  office  of  Father,  now  of  Son.  and  now 
of  Holy  Spirit.  These  are  not  distinctions  eternally 
existing  in  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  hut  simply  modal 
developments,  the  forms  under  which  lie  passes  before 
men  ;  like  the  successive  transformations  of  Vishnu  in 
the  Indian  mythology.  Sabellius  speaks  of  f^ia  inro- 
araffK,  by  which  he  means  person  or  subject,  and  Tpia 
Trpoauira,  meaning  by  the  latter  term,  forms,  manifesta- 
tions, or  works.  The  divinity  of  Movdv,  embodying 
itself  iu  the  Logos  or  Son,  is  not  distinct  from,  tmt 
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idenlical  witli,  tlie  Movd<i,  embodying  itself  under  tl 
form  of  the  Spirit,     The  wholo  Deity  goes  iuto  each 
and  back  of  those  impersonations,  aud  prior  to  them, 
diere   is  in  the  divine  nature  itself  no  distinctioii  of 
persons. 

Diverse  as  tliis  sclieme  is  from  the  proper  trinitarii 
theory,  it  has  nevertheless  in  common  with  it  tli 
two  things ;   it  starts  from  the  same   point,  and   pro- 
ceeds in   the   same   direction.     In   common  witli   th 
other,  it  seeks  to  solve  the  problem  of  the  Tfinity  by  a 
limitatiou,  not  of  the  unity,  nor  yet  of  the  divinity,  bul 
of  Ihe  individuality  of  the  three.     It  falls,  th 
into  the  same  general  classification  of  doctrines. 

We  find,  then,  as  tlie  result  of  this  analysis,  that  the 
vftrious  methods  of  stating  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
and  of  reasoning  upon  it,  reduce  themselves  pssentially 
lo  these  three  —  a  modified  unity,  a  modified  divinity, 
a  modified  individuality. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  proceed  with  some  advan* 
1^  in  the  investigation.  The  question  is:  Wliich  of 
these  is  the  right  method  ?  Which  best  elucidates  the 
subject?  Which  best  accords  with  the  general  spiriti 
and  teaching  of  the  sacred  oracles  ?  The  field 
inquiry  contracts  itself  within  tliese  narrow  lira 
Two  simple  questions,  in  fact,  cover  the  whole  ground.*' 

L  Is  that  divinity  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to  the 
Son  aud  the  Spirit  iu  any  sense  limited  ;  or  is  it  abso- 
lute and  supreme,  like  that  of  the  Father  ? 

II.  Do  they  represent  the  Son  and  Spirit  as  pos- 
Msslng  individuality  in  the  sense  of  distinct  spiritual 
czietoncc,  separate  from  that  of  the  Father,  or  only  in 
aotno  limited  and  secondary  sense,  such  as  may  consist 
vilfa  strict  numerical  unity  of  l>emg  in  tlie  Godhead! 
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ise  questions  fairly  answered,  we  can  no  longer 
be  in  doubt  as  to  the  proper  method  of  viewing  and 
Btatliig  tlic  doctrine  of  tlie  Trinity.  • 

It  will  bo  suflBcient  for  our  present  purpose  to  con- 
duct these  inquiries  with  reference  simply  to  the  Son, 
without  extending  them  further,  iuasmuch  as  the  Scrip- 
tures arc  more  full  and  explicit  on  tliis  point,  and 
inasmuch,  also,  as  the  bearing  of  such  an  examination 
on  the  subject  before  us  will  be  equally  decisive  in  the 
one  case  as  in  the  other.  If  the  Scriptures  teach  the 
prcme  and  absolute  divinity  of  Christ,  then  the  first 
the  three  methods  or  theories  cannot  be  correct. 
If  they  teach  tlie  distinct,  separate  uidlviduality  of  the 
Son,  tlieu  the  last  method  cannot  be  the  right  one. 

It  is  evident,  moreover,  that  these  inquiries  should 
be  made  with   reference  not  to  Jesus   Christ   in   his 
mediatorial  character  and  earthly  condition,  the  God- 
man,  but  rather  to  the  Logos,  existing  with  the  Father 
before  tlie  world  was,  in  his  original  and  proper  nature 
and  condition ;  since,  by  the  assumption  of  the  media- 
torial office,  and  by  his  incarnation  in  order  to  that, 
there  accrued  necessarily  to  the  Son  both  an  Individ- 
ity  and  a  dependence  altogether  human,  and  not  at 
pertaining  to  his  own  proper  nature,  and  which 
lerefore  ought  not  to  be  introduced  as  elements  into 
ly  inquiry  respecting  the  mode  of  the  divine  existence 
a  subject  which  lies  infinitely  beyond  and  above 
lese  adventitious  circumstances.     Our  inquiries  relate 
to   the  divine  man  of  Nazareth,  the  man  Christ 
iBus,  but  to  that  divine  nature  which  became  incarnate 
person  of  Christ,  and  which  in  its  pre-existeut 
Lte  sustained  certain  relations  to  the  Father,  —  was 
wae  not  individually  distinct  from  him,  —  was  or 
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was  not  absolutely  equal  with  him  in  all  the  attributes 
of  deitj. 

'I.  Is  that  divinity  which  the  Scriptures  ascribe  to 
the  Son  as  pre-existent  in  any  sense  limited,  or  is  it 
absolute  and  equal  to  that  of  the  Father. 

A  thorough  exposition  of  the  various  passages  which 
bear  upon  this  questioh  is  of  course  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  single  article.  A  brief  survey  is  all  that  can  be 
attempted.  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  wo  shall 
arrange  the  various  passages  into  classes  as  we  proceed. 

1.  Passages  which  apply  to  Christ  the  unqualified 
appellation  Oeof;  or  6  ^€69.  ^ 

These  are  not  decisive  in  the  present  inquiry ;  for, 
although  they  imply  divine  honor  in  some  sense,  yet, 
as  it  is  possible  the  term  may  be  employed  in  a  second- 
ary or  figurative  sense,  they  cannot  be  appealed  to  as 
necessarily  denoting  absolute  and  supreme  divinity. 

2.  Passages  which  ascribe  to  Christ  the  work  of 
creation. 

1  Cor.  viii.  6 :  "by  whom  are  all  things "  {Si  ov) ; 
Heb.  i.  3 :  "  by  whom  he  made  the  worlds  " ;  Col.  i. 
16, 17 :  "  all  things  were  created  by  him  and  for  him  " 
{ii  airov  teal  eh  airrop) ;  "  and  by  him  (ei/  avr^)  all 
things  consist."  This  passage  is  somewhat  stronger 
than  the  others.  Yet  not  any  of  them  seem  decisive  as 
to  the  question  whether  full  and  supreme  divinity,  like 
that  of  the  Father,  belongs  to  the  Son ;  for  it  is  cer- 
tainly not  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  power  to  create 
and  to  govern  being  conferred  and  exercised  instrur- 
meniaUt/  —  an  idea  which  the  form  of  expression,  geni- 
tive with  preposition  Biuy  seems  to  indicate. 

8.  Passages  which  speak  of  divine  power  and  honor 
bdng  conferred  on  the  Son  by  the  Fadier. 


Sucli  are  Heb.  i.  2 :  "  whom  he  hath  appointed  heir 
of  all  tilings,"  and  in  the  following  verses,  "  eat  dowu 
on  the  right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,"  —  i.e.  in 
tho  place  of  honor  and  power  next  the  highest, — 
"  being  made  so  much  better  than  the  angels,"  etc. 
Also  Eph.  i.  20 :  "  and  set  him  at  his  own  right  hand  in 
the  heavenly  places,  far  above  all  principality  and 
power  and  might  and  dominion,"  etc. ;  "  and  hath  put 
all  things  under  his  feet,"  etc.  Also  1  Pet,  iii.  22 : 
"  Who  is  gone  into  heaven,  and  is  on  the  right  hand  of 
God,  angels  and  authorities  and  powers  being  made 
subject  unto  him." 

These  passages,  and  those  of  like  import,  while  they 
ascribe  to  the  Son  an  eminence  and  honor  peculiarly 
divine,  do,  nevertheless,  plainly  convey  the  idea  of 
subordination  in  some  sense  to  a  higher  power.  His 
seat  is  next  ttiat  of  the  majesty  on  high  ;  the  honor  and 
dominion  are  conferred  upon  him ;  he  is  appointed  to 
them.  These  passages  would  be  decisive  of  the  ques- 
tion before  us,  were  it  not  that  they  all  manifestly 
refer  to  Christ  in  his  mediatorial  character,  the  risen, 
ascended,  exalted  Redeemer,  and  not  to  the  pre-existent 
One,  the  Logos,  such  as  he  was  before  his  incarnation 
and  voluntary  humiliation.  They  cannot,  therefore, 
according  to  the  principle  just  laid  down,  be  admitted 
as  bearing  upon  the  question  before  us.  The  inquiry 
is  not  whether  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  the  Saviour  upon 
earth,  or  the  Saviour  risen  and  ascended,  is  in  any 
sense  subordinate  to  the  Father ;  that  is  conceded  by 
all ;  but  whether  this  subordination  pertains  to  hia 
original  nattire  and  proper  condition,  or  is  only  as- 
sumed along  with  the  vesture  of  humanity  and  the 
mediatorial  office.    This  is  a  question  which  the  i 
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sages  now  undor  considoration  do  not  meot,  and  were 
never  designed  to  meet.  They  belong  to  the  same 
class  with  those  which  speak  of  the  Father  as  sending 
Uie  Son^  of  the  Son  as  being  sent,  and  as  doing  the  will 
of  him  who  sent  him,  of  the  Father  as  being  greater 
tlian  tlie  Son^  etc.^  etc. ;  all  which  relate  to  the  Messiah 
<»8  suchy  and  have  no  bearing,  therefore,  on  the  present 
question. 

» 4.  More  to  tlie  purpose,  though  not  perhaps  altogether 
conclusive,  is  a  class  of  passages  in  which  the  Son  is 
directly  compared  with  the  Father. 

In  Col.  1.  15  ho  is  tormed  ^^  the  imcu/e  of  the  invisible 
God."  This  is  a  strong  expression,  but  not  decisive  ; 
for  a  child  may  be  said  to  bo  the  very  image  of  its 
father,  and  yot  not  in  all  respects  his  equal.  Indeed, 
the  very  comparison  suggests  some  sort  of  inequality ; 
for  we  compare  the  less  with  the  greater ;  we  liken  him 
whom  wo  would  honor  to  one  whose  reputation  and 
dignity  are  still  greater.  In  the  present  instance,  it  is 
not  quite  clear  that  the  reference  is  not  to  Christ  as 
Mediator,  Qod  manifest  or  revealed,  in  distinction  from 
the  "  inviaible  God,"  or  God  concealed.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  Col.  i.  19 :  ^^  It  pleased  the  Father 
that  in  him  should  all  fulness  dwell " ;  and  also  to 
Col.  ii.  9  :  ^^  In  him  dwoUeth  all  the  fulness  of  the  God- 
head bodily."  These  are  strong  expressions.  They 
mean  that  whatever  pertains  to  the  Godhead  pertains 
also  to  Christ,  When  we  compare  them,  however, 
with  Eph.  i.  23,  in  which  the  same  expression  is 
applied  to  the  church,  —  ^'whicli  is  his  body,  the  ful- 
ness of  him  who  filleth  all  in  all,"  —  wo  hesitate  to 
ascribe  to  them  the  sense  of  absolute  and  supreme 
divinity.    For  if  tlie  language  necessarily  implies  that 
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idea  in  the  one  case,  why  not  in  the  other?  If  the 
fiiloess  of  the  Godliead  dwelliog  bodily  in  Christ  con- 
stitutes liim  strictly  and  in  tlie  highest  scDse  a  divine 
being,  then  why  does  not  the  fulness  of  him  who  filletli 
&11  in  all,  pertaining  as  it  docs  to  the  church,  constitute 
that  equally  and  in  the  same  sense  divine  ? 

Other  passages  there  are,  however,  in  which  the  com-' 
parison  of  the  Son  with  the  Father  seems  to  be  made 
with  special  reference  to  the  Logos  as  pre-existent ; 
which  are  thcrcl'ore  more  decisive  in  their  bearing  upon 
the  present  discussion,  for  example,  Phil.  ii.  6,  where 
we  meet  with  the  following  expressions :  "  who  being 
in  the  form  of  God"  {ftoptftjj  OeoO),  and  "equal  with 
God"  (i(7o  0e^).  If,  with  the  earlier  commentators 
and  the  Fathers,  wo  regard  fioptft^  as  synonymous  to 
this  connection  with  tjiUTK  and  nixria,  the  nature  and 
essence  of  the  Deity,  the  passage  becomes  conclusive  as 
to  the  subject  of  our  present  inquiry.  That  the  word 
is  thus  used  by  Greek  authors  there  can  bo  no  doubt. 
Whether  it  is  so  used  in  the  present  uistance,  or 
whether  it  refers  to  the  condition  rather  than  to  the 
nature  of  Deity,  admits,  however,  of  question.  As 
to  the  latter  clause  of  the  verso,  whether,  with  most 
expositors,  ancient  and  modern-,  wo  take  it  to  mean, 
"  did  not  think  it  any  assumption,  or  robbing  God  of 
his  glory,  to  place  himself  on  a  footing  and  equality 
with  the  Father,"  a  sense  which  both  the  contest  and 
the  genius  of  the  language  seem  to  require;  or  whether, 
with  some  critics  of  note,  wo  interpret  the  sentence 
thus:  '-did  not  regard  equality  with  the  Fatlior  as  a 
great  prizo,  a  thing  to  be  eagerly  coveted ; "  in  either 
case,  this,  at  least,  seems  to  he  implied,  that  the  Sou 
might  Justly,  and  without  claimiug  anything  more  U 
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Iiis  owti  due,  have  assumed  or  retained  equality 
the  Father.  And  if  it  be  contended  that  this  equaliff 
was  one  not  of  nature  but  of  condition,  —  an  equality 
of  glory  and  honor,  —  still  the  question  arises,  Why 
and  whence  this.equality  of  condition,  if  there  were 
uot  also,  lying  back  of  that,  and  as  the  ground  of  it, 
sn  equality  of  nature  ?  Wlicnce  the  propriety  of  one 
who  was  really  inferior  to  God,  sharing  in  this  way  the 
dJTuie  honor  and  glory,  and  being  in  this  respect  equal 
to  Jebovah  ?  On  the  whole,  and  whatever  interpretst- 
tion  be  fairly  put  upon  the  words,  the  passage  must 
regarded  as  of  very  great  weight  in  the  present  invi 
g&tion,  if  not,  indeed,  conclusive. 

Closely  related  to  this  is  Hcb.  i.  3 :  "  brightness  of  his 
glory,  and  express  image  of  his  person  "  {^apaKTTjp  TiJ* 
iwoffTooeoj^),  to  which  essentially  the  same  remarks 
will  apply  which  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
preceding  passage.  When  we  remember  that  wttootoo-*! 
hitliis  connection  denotes  not  ^ersow,  —  a  sense  all 
getber  foreign  to  the  word  until  the  controversy  of 
fourth  century,  —  but  substance,  being,  the  relat 
thus  expressed  becomes  a  very  intimate  one ;  the 
'it  the  stamp,  the  very  impress  {■)(_apaicri}p)  of  the  Father's 
esMBee,  representing  it  as  the  impression  represents 
the  seal.  Equality  of  nature  and  attributes  would 
Bcem  to  be  implied  by  siich  espreesions;  and  if,  with 
the  ancient  and  many  modern  expositors,  we  regard  the 
paseage  as  relating  to  the  pre-existent  Logos,  it  is  cer- 
tainly of  im  little  weight  as  respects  tlie  present  inquiry ; 
and  yet,  on  the  whole,  it  may  be  regarded  as  qiiestion- 
ahle,  to  say  the  least,  whether  it  has  such  reference. 

The  class  of  passages  now  cited  is  certainly  incoa- 
tUtent  with  the  Sociniaa  theory,  but  not  necesBarily 
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k^th  the  view  of  the  Niceue  Council,  that  Christ  is  God 
y-pf  God,  Light  of  Light,  deriving  his  existence  etemallf 
I'irom  the  Father.  Nor  is  it  totally  inconsistent  eren 
with  tlie  Arian  idea,  that  he  is  not  merely  of  derired 
but  of  created  existence.  It  is  certainly  possible  to 
suppose  that  the  Father  might  impart  existence  to  one 
who  should  be  coustituted  the  very  bngbtnesa  of  hifl 
glory,  and  the  express  image  of  liis  person.  Indeed, 
these  are  the  very  passages  to  which  the  Nicene  fathers 
constantly  appeal  in  support  of  their  view. 

Setting  aside,  then,  those  passages  which  fall  under 
the  divisions  already  named,  as  somewhat  doubtful  in 
their  application  to  the  present  inquiry,  or  at  least  JUA 
altogether  decisive  of  the  question  before  us,  there  ttSl 
remain  two  classes  of  Scripture  texts  to  which  those 
doubts  do  not  pertain. 

Tliese  are  :  1.  Tliose  whicli  apply  to  Christ  the  term 
I' God,  in  connectiDn  with  some  qualifying  phrase  which 
I  fixes  and  deiines  the  meaning  of  the  term,  ascribing  to 
I  him  either  creative  power,  or  supreme  dominion,  or 
3  other  attribute  or  act  of  divinity.  In  such  cases 
t  it  is  not  tlie  term,  the  name  of  Deity,  alone,  which  haa 
ight,  nor  yet  the  epithet  taken  by  itself,  but  the 
^  name  taken  in  connection  with  that  epithet  or  qualifying 
adjunct. 

Such  a  passage  is  John  i.  1,  3,  where  the  assertion  is 
not  simply  made  that  the  Logos  was  God,  but  tlte 
writer  goes  on  to  define  his  meaning,  assuring  us  that 
^he  intends  by  that  expression  none  other  than  the 
Creator.  The  God  who  made  all  things  is  the  God  of 
wliom  he  speaks.  This  can  hardly  be  regarded  in  any 
other  light  than  as  a  clear  and  full  expression  of 
diTinity  in  the  highest  sense. 
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noh  also  is  Rom.  ix.  5  :  "  tlie  Gad  over  all,  blessed 
(»  &r  ivl  vdvrmp  5eo?)  etc.  The  critlciBm 
wliicli  would  refer  tliese  words  to  some  other  tlian  the 
immediate  antecedent  6  Xpiar6<i,  is  so  mamlestly  uii- 
feir  and  at  variance  witli  tlie  established  laws  of 
struclioii,  the  usus  loquendi  of  the  Greek  language; 
liardly  to  need  comment.^ 

Here  also  might  bo  classed  1  John  v.  20 :  "  Tliis  is 
tfie  true  God  and  eternal  life";  were  it  certain  that 
the  pronoun  oSros  refers  to  the  immediate  antecedent 
Xpurri^,  a  construction  which,  though  supported  by 
eminent  critics,  ancient  and  modern,  must  be  regarded 
as  doubtful. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Titus  Ji.  13 :  "  The  maui- 
l^taUoii  of  llie  glory  of  the  great  God.  and  our  Saviour 
Jusus  Christ."  The  reference  manifestly  is  to  the  fiual 
judgment,  when  Clirist  shall  come  with  clouds,  and 
wilh  great  glory ;  and  every  eye  shall  see  him,  and 
Oiey  also  which  pierced  him.  The  expressions  "  great 
Ood,"  and  '"our  Saviour,"  seem  both  to  belong  to 
JesuE  Christ,  in  Uiis  passage,  thus  denoting  one  and  the 
same  being ;  and  so  the  passage  lias  been  generally  un- 
derstood, lioth  in  ancient  and  modern  times.  As  it  is 
{Msablo  however,  to  refer  tlie  former  expression  to  the 
Father,  in  distinction  from  "  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ," 
—  a  construction  favored  by  some  names  of  high  au- 
thority,—  it  is  not  necessary  to  press  it  into  tlie  service 
of  the  present  argument, 

We  purposely  omit  in  this  connection  the  passage  in 

Beb.  iii.  4 :  "  Ho  that  built  all  things  is  God,"  because, 

whilo  it  manifestly  refers  to  Christ,  and  implies  that 

Le  as  God  is  tho  founder  of  all  things,  still,  as  regards 

( Ste  iMie  (B.]  U  tlie  end  or  thU  Anivle. 
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B  connection  with  the  contest  and  the  writer's  design 
in  the  words,  it  is  usually,  and  perhaps  justly,  regarded 
as  somewhat  obscure. 

2.  Wo  eome  now  to  those  passages  which  apply  to 
^8  Son  words  directly  cited,  or  expressions  plainly 
(orrowed,  from  the  Old  Testament,  which  in  their 
n-iginal  connection  manifestly  refer  to,  and  were  spoken 
!,  the  supreme  God. 

Thus  John  xii.  41   applies  to  Christ  the  vision  of 

■'Cod's  glory  which  Isaiali  saw  iu  the  temple :  "  These 

things  spake  Esaias,"  etc.     No  one  can  read  the  passage 

ft6  it  stands  in  the  original  connection  (Isa.  vi.),  and 

1  question  whether  it  was  the  glory  of  the  supreme  and 

hfcr  blessed  God  that  the  propliet  beheld. 

Heb.  i.  10  applies  directly  to  Clirist  what  in  Ps.  oU. 

1-27  is  spoken  of  the  supreme  God:  "Of  old  liast 

fcou  laid  the  foundations They  shall  perish,  hut 

Shou  shalt  endure,"  etc.  The  words  immediately  pre- 
ceding show  still  more  plainly  to  whom  the  psalmist 
had  reference  :  "  I  said,  0  my  God,  take  me  not  away 
in  the  midst  of  my  days ;  thy  years  are  throughout  aH 
generations."  The  supreme  Disposer  of  life  and  death 
and  all  human  events,  the  eternal  and  unchaugeablQ 
One,  Creator  of  all  things,  is  the  being  addressed  in 
this  prayer  or  song.  Yet  the  Epistle  to  the  HobrewB 
assures  us  the  language  has  reference  to  the  Son. 

Still  more  striking  is  the  application  to  Christ,  iu 
Rom.  xiv.  11,  of  a  sublime  passage  (Isa.  xlv.  23)  in 
which  Jehovah  declares  that  he  alone  is  the  proper 
object  of  divine  worship.  In  the  context,  he  enters 
into  controversy  with  the  idols  of  the  heathen,  and  in 
the  most  earnest  and  emphatic  manner  asserts  his  ovd 
,    undivided   claim  to   dominion   and   honor, 
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Divinity :  "  I  am  God  ;  and  Uiere  is  none  else.     I 

tvam  by  mysolf that  unto  me  every  kneo  si 

Iww,  every  totigiie  shall  swear."  This  passage,  so 
lof^  and  fearful  in  its  import,  Paul  interprets  as  re- 
brnng  to  the  hour  of  final  judgment,  and  quotes  it  in 
proof  of  tlie  assertion  tliat  we  are  all  to  stand  before 
Uie  judgment-seat  of  Christ.  His  inference  is,  "  So 
tlien  every  one  of  us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to 
Oad."  It  is  impossible  to  read  the  passage  as  it 
stands  in  Isaiah,  and  not  feel  that  it  is  the  supremo 
•nd  eternal  God  wlio  is  makuig  use  of  this  language 
respecting  himself;  and  equally  impossible  to  read  it 
u  qnoted  by  Paul,  and  resist  the  impression  that, 
applying  the  language  to  Christ  as  final  Judge, 
apostle  felt  that  he  was  not  departing  from  the  spi 
ind  intention  of  the  origiual. 

In  Rev.  i.  17  Christ  styles  himself  "  the  first  and  the 
last,"  an  expression  whk^h,  if  it  be  not  borrowed  from, 
i»  strongly  su^estive  of,  Isa,  sliv.  6 :  "  I  am  the  fii 
lad  the  last;  and  besido  me  there  is  no  God. 
expression  as  it  stands  in  the  prophecy  is  designed 
oouvey  a  very  strong  assertion  of  absolute  and  supreme 
divinity,  and  the  simple  application  of  the  expression 
to  Christ  as  an  epitliet  of  honor  and  dignity,  whether  it 
Im  intentionally  borrowed,  or  not,  from  tlie  language 
of  Jehovah,  in  Isaiah,  is  of  itself  decisive  of  the  question 
before  us. 

The  eame  is  true  of  a  kindred  expression,  "  Lord  of 
lonJe,"  frequently  applied  to  Jehovjch  in  the  Old  Testa- 
oeut,  as,  for  example,  Deut.  x.  17,  and  tii  the  New 
Tratamcnt  not  infrequently  used  with  reference  to 
Christ,  as,  for  example,  Rev,  xvii,  14  and  six.  16  and 
1  Tim.  vi.  15. 
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The  spirit  and  purport  of  these  passages  aud  expres- 
sioiis,  as  they  staud  ia  tlie  Old  Testament  scriptures,  is 
euch  as  greatly  to  streugtiicn  the  argument  derived 
from  the  use  which  is  made  of  them  iu  the  New,  Tbey 
jirolcst  against,  and  utteriy  forbid,  the  paying  divtae 
honor  to  any  but  the  true  God,  As  regards  several  of 
them,  particularly  Isa.  xlv.  23  and  sliv.  6,  this  is  their 
special  design  aud  import  —  a  design  which  could  iii 
■no  VKty  he  more  directly  and  pedpaUy  violated  than  by 
the  application  of  these  words  to  Christ,  if  he  he  not 
truly  aud  in  the  highest  sense  God.  They  are  the 
very  last  passages  in  all  the  Old  Testament  scriptures 
to  admit  of  such  an  application. 

In  fine  {not  to  pursue  further  the  examination  of 
this  part  of  the  subject),  when  one  meets  iu  the  New 
Testament  such  terms  as  the  following,  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  Son,  —  the  God  who  made  all  things ;  the 
God  over  all,  blessed  forever ;  the  great  God  our 
Saviour ;  the  true  God ;  the  Lord  of  glory ;  the  Lord 
of  lords  and  King  of  kings;  the  First  and  tlie  Last;  tbe 
God  whose  glory  Isaiah  saw  in  vision  when  it  filled  and 
shook  the  temple ;  the  God  before  whom  we  must  all 
staud  in  judgment,  and  to  whom  every  knee  sliall  bow 
and  every  tongue  confess,  —  what  shall  be  infer  hot  Ibat 
Christ  is,  as  regards  his  proper  and  higher  nature,  txry 
God?  Wliat  expressions  can  convey  to  tlie  human  mind 
more  fully  than  these  the  idea  of  absolute  divinity  ? 

As  regards  the  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  then, 
respecting  the  question  now  under  consideration,  we 
are  led  to  the  conclusion,  which  seems  inevitable,  that 
they  do  not  teach  the  divinity  of  the  Son  iu  any  modi- 
fied or  secondary,  hut  in  the  absolute,  unqualified,  and 
Etnvt,  sense ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  theory  wbidi  is 
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based  upon  a  virtual  limitation  of  that  divinity  cannot 
be  the  true  and  correct  one. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  of  the  two  questions 
into  which  tlie  suhjcct  divides  itself;  and  on  this  point 
our  examination  must  necessarily  he  brief. 

II.  Do  tlie  Scriptures  represent  the  Son  as  possessing 
individuality,  in  the  sense  of  distinct  spiritual  existence, 
eejioratc  from  tliat  of  the  Father;  or  only  in  some 
iDoditicd  and  secondary  sense,  such  as  may  consist 
with  strict  numerical  unity  of  essence  or  being  in  the 
Codliead  ? 

And  here,  as  before,  it  mast  he  borne  in  mind  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  inquiry  relates  to  the  pre-existent 
ChriBt  —  the  Logos,  —  and  not  to  the  Messiah  —  the 
divine  and  human  nature  united  in  the  person  of  Jesus 
of  Kazareth,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  possessed  aa  indi- 
viduality peculiar  to  himself,  which  does  not  necessarily 
pertain  to  the  divine  nature  of  the  8on  in  its  original 
Biid  proper  state,  and  which  is  therefore  altogether 
foreign  to  any  inquiry  respecting  the  mode  of  the 
divine  existence  in  itself  considered. 

Eeeping  in  mind  this  distinction,  and  proceeding 
Bpou  it,  we  stiall  find  the  passages  to  be  very  few 
wiiich  have  any  proper  bearing  upon  the  question 
before  us.  The  following  are  the  chief,  if  not,  in  fact, 
tiie  only  ones,  which  can  he  considered  as  in  point. 

Jno.  i.  1,  -2 :  "  The  word  was  with  God The 

same  was  in  the  beginning  with  God";  Heb.  i.  2: 
"By  whom  he  made  the  woilds";  Phil.ii.S:  "Who 
Iteing  in  the  form  of  God,"  etc.;  Jno.  xvii;  5,  24: 
"The   glory  that   1  had  with  theo  before  the  world 

wa» For  thou  lovedst  me  before  the  foundation 

ofUie  world." 
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These  expres&ious  certaiuly  seem  to  imply  a  distino- 
tion  of  being.  They  bear  iipou  tlie  face  of  them  that 
aspect.  They  convey  the  idea  of  separate  exieteuce, 
—  of  a  mind  acting  for  itself,  —  of  a  being  posscEeiug 
consciousness,  will,  affections,  —  the  object  of  the  Fiu 
ther's  love  and  the  participator  of  his  glory.  This,  it 
must  be  conceded,  is  the  &rst  impression  one  would 
naturally  derive  from  the  words  before  us.  Did  these 
passages  stand  alone,  there  would  be  no  reason,  pet^ 
haps,  to  call  in  question  the  correctness  of  that  first 
impression ;  it  is  only  when  we  compare  them  with 
other  passages,  and  with  tlie  general  teaching  of  the 
eacred  Scriptures,  that  we  hesitate  to  attacli  to  tliem 
such  a  sense.  The  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  —  of 
the  one,  simple,  undivided  essence,  one  in  the  strict 
and  absolute  sense,  numerically  one  —  is  too  plainly 
taught  iu  the  Scriptures,  too  positively  and  earnestly 
set  forth,  to  be  called  in  question  by  any  one  vlw 
receives  these  writings  as  authoritative  in  matters  of 
faith.  But  to  attach  to  the  passages  now  under  con- 
sideration the  sense  proposed,  is  to  come  directly  into 
conSict  with  this  cardinal  truth.  If  the  Son  in  his 
original  nature  be  properly  and  truly  divine,  and  at 
the  same  time  possesses  a  distinct  and  proper  iudividu- 
ality,  a  separate  existence  from  that  of  the  Father, 
then  it  is  no  longer  true  tliat  there  is  one  only  living 
and  true  God,  There  are  two.  And  no  acuteness  of 
reasoning  and  metaphysical  distinction  can  make  it 
otherwise,  and  no  evasion  of  the  real  points  at  issue 
can  conceal  the  fact.  We  may  call  it  mystery;  but 
still  it  remains  a  palpable,  obvious  contradiction. 

We  must  go  back,  then,  and  examine  the  premises 
more  carefully.     Do  these  passages  teach  the  distiuot 
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auil  propor  individuality  of  tlio  Logos,  in  tlio  seiisa  now 
iiltttiidud  ?  Do  tlicy  ascribo  to  liiui  an  cxisteiico  sopa- 
rato  from  that  of  the  Fattier,  a  being  of  liia  own,  a 
mind  endowed  with  the  various  faculties  that  pertain 
t»  mental  existence,  such  as  eouscioiisiiosB,  afTections, 
will,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  mind,  alTections,  will, 
olo.,  of  the  Father  ?  In  a  word,  is  the  literal  construe- 
tiou  of  these  expressions  the  true  and  proper  one,  or 
are  we  to  regard  thoin  as  tropical,  in  some  sense,  and 
used  liy  way  of  adaptation  to  our  conceptions  and 
mode!"  uf  thought  and  speocliV 

Certain  it  is  that,  in  order  to  express  the  idea  of  a 
distinction  in  the  divine  natni-e,  we  are  under  the 
Mee«i«ity  of  employing  expiossiotis  like  the^o.  Such  is 
tllB  poverty  of  human  language  and  of  linman  thought, 
Hiat  wc  can  in  no  other  way  approacli  thomoH  so  far 
iboTO  ne  than  by  appropriating  to  tliom  exptettsions 
Inrrowud  from  material  objects  and  the  range  of  liiuuau 
atincrvation.  On  the  supposition,  tiiou,  that  the  Sou 
im  not  originally  a  proper  individuality,  a  distinct 
liciii||{  and  exiiitence,  but  that  the  divine  essence  is 
i^ictly  ono  and  undivided,  still  it  would  be  natural, 
^most  inevitable,  indeed,  that  the  sacred  writers  should 
•poak  as  they  do  in  the  passages  under  consideration. 
On  the  contrary,  if  tlie  Hon  in  his  pro-existent  state 
Ins  a  distinct  existence,  a  proper  individuality,  separate 
from  that  of  the  Father,  and  if  the  Spirit  is  individually 
diirtinct  from  both,  —  if,  in  otlior  words,  Father,  Son, 
and  Spirit  are  three  distinct  divine  minds,  —  notlung 
WHiId  i)0  easier  than  to  cxproMs  tliat  idea  pluirdy  and 
positively  in  tins  language  which  men  ordinarily  employ. 
TliiK,  certainly,  the  Scriptures  havu  not  done.  Wlie 
rhIms  In  the  passages  under  consideration,  in  any  suoh 
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idea  conveyed?  Tliat  it  is  not  necessarily  and  posi- 
tively conveyed  in  these  passages  is  plain,  since,  as  we 
liave  just  obsei'ved,  the  language  is  precisely  euch  as 
irould  naturally  be  employed  on  the  supposition  that 
eimply  a  distinction  existhig  in  tlie  nature  of  the  God- 
head, and  not  separate  individuality  in  the  strict  and 
proper  sense,  had  been  intended. 

When  Christ  speaks  of  the  glory  which  he  had  with 
the  Fatlier  hcfore  the  world  was,  and  of  tlie  Father  as 
having  then  loved  iiim,  are  we  necessarily  to  understand 
him  as  implying  anything  more  than  a  participation  in 
the  divine  nature  and  dignity  in  that  pre-existent  state  ? 
Is  it  not  the  God-man,  Christ  Jesus,  addressing  the 
Father,  and  spealiiiig  of  himself  as  he  was  before  he 
assumed  humanity?  And  how  else  in  liuman  lan- 
guage could  he  speak  of  himself,  as  ho  was  in  that 
former  state,  except  in  the  way  he  does,  as  if  posBeesing 
individual  existence  ? 

And  when  John  speaks  of  the  word  as  toith  God,  is 
it  not  under  tho  same  restriction  and  necessity  of 
speech  —  an  approximation,  such  as  human  language 
and  the  human  mind  will  admit  of,  to  that  wliich  m 
all  its  length  and  brcadtli  lies  far  at)ove  our  reach  and 
comprehension  ?  Is  there  not,  in  all  these  cases,  present 
to  the  mind  of  the  writer  or  speaker  tlic  proper  individ- 
uality of  Jesus,  as  ha  existed  among  men,  serving  as 
flie  basis  and  ground-work  of  tho  language  used  to 
denote  that  higher  and  pro-osistent  state  —  the  starting- 
point  from  which  the  mind  sets  out  ?  And  if  so,  will 
not  this  account  for  the  nature  of  the  expressions  and 
illustrations  employed  ? 

In  fine,  whatever  view  we  take  of  these  expressions, 
;  come  to  place  them  beside  and 


against  the  numerous  passages  in  which  the  uuity  of 
God  is  stated  iu  the  most  positive  terms,  the  latter 
certainly  preponderate.  If  we  follow  the  guidance  of 
Scripture,  we  are  to  conceive  of  God  as  one  —  one 
\iring  or  existence  —  one  mind,  creating,  directing,  con- 
trolling all  things;  possessing  the  faculties  and  attri- 
butes essential  to  all  mental  or  spiritual  existence,  as 
wnsciousuess,  understanding,  will,  affections,  etc.  We 
CHiiuot  modify  this  idea  of  the  divine  unity  in  any 
essential  point  without  departing  from  the  track  of 
revelation.  The  moment  we  conceive  of  the  Deity  as 
couaistiug  of  three  distinct  individuals,  each  possessing 
consciousness,  affections,  will,  of  his  omi,  we  contradict 
and  virtually  abandon  the  true  scriptural  simple  idea 
of  ewe  Ood,  Whatever  guard  we  may  throw  about 
our  language,  we  do,  in  fact,  from  tJiat  moment,  be- 
lieve not  iu  one  God,  but  in  three.  It  is  plain,  then, 
lliat  we  must  either  adopt  a  modified  view  of  the  divine 
unity,  abandoning  the  strict  and  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  and  suffering  the  different  divine  persons  — 
F&tber,  Son,  and  Spirit  —  to  be  one  in  no  other  sense 
than  as  Peter,  John,  and  James  are  one,  i.e.  specifically 
to, —  one  in  disposition,  purpose,  heart,  aim,  nature; 
or  else  we  must  modify  our  idea  of  the  individuality  of 
lite  Son  and  Spirit  so  as  not  to  conceive  of  them  as 
separate  existences  or  beings  —  separate  minds,  thiuk- 
iiig,  devising,  willing,  etc.,  in  distinction  from  the  one 
divine  mind.  Our  choice  ia  between  the  two  —  either 
Out  or  tritfteism.  JJiis,  and  not  tritheism,  we  are  com- 
pelled to  say  ;  for  such  is  the  decision  at  once  of  reve- 
lation and  of  reason. 

Do  we  then,  iu  so  saying,  reject  the  personality  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit?    By  no  means.     In  the 
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'true  sense  of  that  word  as  used  with  reference  to  the 
Deity,  iit  the  only  sense  in  which  the  word  ought  ever 
to  be  used  in  such  connection,  we  do  not  reject  it. 
In  every  other  sense  we  do.  As  denoting  a  distiuction 
existing  eternally  in  the  divine  nature  —  a  distinction 
not  understood  op  capable  of  being  comprehended  fully 
by  us,  mysterious  to  us,  as  are  many  other  things 
respecting  Deity  —  a  distinction,  however,  which  lays 
the  foundation  for  a  development  in  the  history  of  oiir 
world  of  God  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Spirit,  —  in 
this  S61IS0  the  term  personality  may  be  employed  cou- 
veMiently.in  place  and  for  want  of  some  better  term. 
Aud  this  is  all  that  the  Scriptures  seem,  on  the  whole, 
to  convey  respecting  the  matter,  and  all  that  we  can 
ftdmit,  consistently  with  the  cardinal  doctrine  of  tho 
divine  unity  of  essence  or  beiug.^ 

That  many  Trinitarians,  ancient  and  modern,  go 
further  than  this,  is  to  be  conceded.  They  use  the 
word  person  in  reference  to  the  Deity  in  a  much 
broader  sense,  meaning  by  it  much  the  same  thing  as 
when  they  apply  it  to  three  different  men.  That  such 
writers  are,  in  reality,  not  so  much  trinitarians  as 
tritheists,  is  also  to  be  conceded.  For  what  can  con- 
Btitute  three  Gods,  if  three  Divine  existences,  each 
possessing  strict  and  proper  individuality,  —  three  Di- 
vine minds,  each  acting,  feeling,  willhig,  of  itself, — 
are  not  ?  What  is  personality,  in  the  ordinary  and 
strict  sense,  more  than  this  ?  In  what  sense,  other 
than  this,  are  any  three  men  three  persons?'' 

This  method  of  staling  the  doctrine  of  the  ~  "  " 
larticnlarly  nufortunate,  since   it  not  only 
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mind  that  adopts  it  into  unnecessary  confusion,  and 
even  error,  but,  by  coming  into  direct  and  unavoidable 
collision  with  one  of  the  plainest  truths  of  revelation, 
the  divine  unity,  it  brings  the  doctrine  itself  into  dis- 
repQte,  and  in  many  instances  occasions  its  entire 
rejection.  It  is  a  sad  fact,  yet  one  with  which  he  who 
is  conversant  with  the  history  of  doctrines  in  the 
church  is  but  too  familiar,  that  in  many  cases  the  first 
sources  of  the  error  and  essential  heresy  which  have 
arisen  in  the  world,  to  the  no  small  detriment  of  truth 
and  the  human  mind,  are  to  be  found  in  the  injudicious 
and  unreasonable  statements  and  opinions  of  those  who 
have  held  tlie  very  opposite  extreme.  Thus,  unques- 
tionably, has  it  been  in  the  present  instance.  Not  a 
few  have  been  led  to  reject  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  toto,  as  the  only  way  of 
avoiding  the  really  irreconcilable  contradictions  involved 
in  the  method  of  statement  now  under  consideration. 
And  this  state  of  things  must  continue  so  long  as  they 
who  hold  the  doctrine  allow  themselves  to  use  terms 
in  this  loose  and  incorrect  manner ;  applying  to  the 
distinctions  in  the  divine  nature  the  term  person,  in 
nearly  or  quite  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word ;  speak- 
hig  and  thinking  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  as  if 
they  were  three  distinct  beings,  who  together  consti- 
tute tlie  Deity,  who  consult  together,  and  enjoy  each 
otlier's  society  and  converse  ;  thus  virtually  abandoning 
the  doctrine  of  the  simple,  undivided  unity  of  the 
Godhead,  and,  when  pressed  with  the  conflicting  na- 
ture of  these  two  things,  taking  refuge  as  a  last  resort 
behind  the  broad  shield  of  acknowledged  mystery. 

A  leading  New  England  divine,  not  long  deceased, 
and  whose  writings  are  destined  to  exert  for  years 
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to  come  no  inconsiderable  influence  upon  tlieological 
Ecience,  thus  discourses  upon  the  mode  of  the  divine 
existence:  "We  find  no  difficulty  in  conceiving  of 
three  divine  persons.     It  is  just  as  easy  to  conceive  of 

three  divine  pei-sons  as  of  throe  human  persons 

The  only  difficulty  in  this  case  lies  in  conceiving  these 
three  persons  to  he  but  one."^  The  same  sentiment 
frequently  recurs.  "  Wc  have  as  clear  an  idea  of  these 
three  divine  persons  as  of  three  human  persons.  There 
mystery  iii  the  personality  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  though  there  is  a  profound  mystery 
in  their  being  one  God."* 

Using  the  term  personality  in  this  sense,  conceiving 
of  the  three  divine  persons  as  we  do  of  three  human 
persons,  we  are  quite  ready  to  admit,  with  the  author, 
that  there  is  both  a  difficulty  and  a  profound  mystery, 
nay,  we  should  certainly  add,  an  utter  impossibility, 
in  conceiving  of  tliesc  three  as  one  being. 

It  does  not  remove  the  difficulty  to  say  that  "  being 
may  signify  something  different  from  person  in  respect 
to  deity,"  and  therefore  "  we  may  easily  conceive  that 
God  should  be  but  one  being,  and  yet  exist  in  three 
persons."  For  being  and  person  signify  different  things 
as  respects  man  also ;  yet  it  ia  not  easy  to  conceive  of 
three  human  persons  constituting  one  human  being. 
Nor  is  it  any  advance  towards  the  removal  of  this 
difficulty  to  say,  what  is  doubtless  true,  that  "  the 
Father,  Sou,  and  Holy  Ghost  are  three  in  respect  to 
their  pcrsonahty,  and  but  one  in  respect  to  their  nature 
and  essence,"^  Personality  is  here  supposed  to  be 
something   distinct  from  nature  and   essence,  £0   that 
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'^hat  pertains  to  the  one  does  not  pertain  to  the  other. 

*^ery  true.     But  the  personality  of  the  Father,  Son, 

^txd  Spirit,  according  to  the  author,  consists  in  this : 

*hat  each  •'  is  able  to  understand,  to  will,  and  to  act  of 

'^ixnself,"  and  to  do  so  "  as  a  free,  voluntary,  almighty 

*Sent."  ^     But  do  not  understanding,  will,  and   free 

^c>luntary  action  pertain,  we  ask,  to  the  very  nature 

^^xi  essence  of  deity  ?     Can  we  conceive  of  Deity  as 

^^«eutially  and  in  his  original  nature  destitute  of  these 

r^i::*opertie8  ?    If  not,  then,  as   personality   consists  in 

^l^ese   things,   what   becomes   of    the   distinction  just 

*^*^ade,  and  how  is  it  that  a  threefold  personality,  in 

^^^is  human  sense,  does   not  also  involve  a  threefold 

*^^ture  and  essence  ? 

Indeed,  the  author  in  a  subsequent  passage  virtually 

^"^mits  tliat  this  explanation  is  unsatisfactory  :    "  It  is 

easy,"  he   repeats,   "to   conceive  of  three  divine 

5rsons  as  to  conceive  of  one  divine  person.     The  only 

^iflSculty  is  to  conceive  how  three  divine  persons  should 

^>€  but  one  divine  being.     But  this  is  the  mystery  of 

t^he  doctrine,  which  it  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary 

*br  us  to  understand."  ^    If  it  is  neither  possible  nor 

Necessary  for  us  to  conceive  how  these  three  pei'sons 

can  be  one  being,  —  and  we  are   perfectly  ready  to 

iidmit  that  it  is  even  so,  in  the  sense  now  attached  to 

the  word  person,  —  then  what  avails  any  explanation, 

or  any  attempt  to   explain?      And  what,  moreover, 

becomes  of  the  assertion  that  "  we  can  easily  conceive 

that  God  should  be  but  one  being,  and  yet  exist  in 

three  persons." 

If  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  be  not  essentially 
swept  away   and   abandoned   by   these  and   the   like 

I  Emmona's  Worlw,  Vol.  It.  pp.  107, 108.  « Ibid.,  Vol.  iv.  p.  130. 
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^^1  representations,  tlieu  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what 
^^H  jdea  can  be  attached  in  any  man's  muid  to  that  word 
^^H  **  unity."     It  is  replied :  The  Scriptures  uowliere  teacli 
^^B  tliat  the  unity  of  God  is  just  like  our  unity.     True. 
^^    But  what,  we  aak  again,  is  the  proper  and  primitive 
meaning  of  that  word  "  unity  ? "  Are  there  several  kinds 
of  unity,  as  there  are  several  shades  of  a  color,   or 
several  races  of  men?     Strictly  speaking,  is  there  any- 
other   unity   but   numerical   unity  ?      And   when    we 
think  of  a  thing  as  being  ono,  or  as  more  than  one,  is 
not  this  one  of  the  simplest  ideas  that  the  human  mind 
[  can  form  —  one  of  its  elementary  conceptions  ?     Is  it 
not  evident   that  wlien  we  speak   of  three   or   more 
personal,  individual,  distinct  agents,  each  willing  and 
acting  for  himself,  as  being  one,  we  use  tlie  term  in  a 
secondary,  and  not  in  its  proper  and  primitive,  sense? 
We  mean  they  are  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  heart,  one 
purpose  and  action,  etc.     In  tliis  sense  any  tltree 
men,  or  any  number  of  men,  may  be  one.     And  is  the 
glorious,   the   cardinal   doctrine   of  tho.diviuo   unity 
reduced  to  this  —  a  mere  figurative  oneness,  a  specific 
unity,  merely  ?     In  tliis  sense,  one  may  ask,  why  were 
not  the  gods  of  beatlien  mytliology  one,  partaking,  as 
tliey  were   supposed  to  do,  of  the  same  nature,  the 
same  spirit,  and  the  same  attributes  ?     When  we  read 
that  tlie  Lord  our  Ood  is  one  Lord,  when  we  bear  Je- 
hovah assert  ui  the  plainest  manner  liis  undivided  unity 
of  existence  and  domiuion  against  the  multiplicity  of 
I  licuthen  and  false  gods,  when  we  read  that  "  God  is 
I  one,"  that  "  there  is  one  God  and  Father  of  all,"  "  tlie 
I  King  eternal,"  "  the  only  wise  God,"  is  there,  we  ask, 
I  iu  all  liiis  no  assertion  of  simple,  strict,  and   proper 
unity  as  respects  the  being  to  whom  these  solemua^  i 
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repeated  asseverations  refer  ?     What  language  could 

more  explicitly  hare  affirmed  such  an  idea,  supposing 

this  to  have  been  intended  ? 
It  devolyes  on  those  who  conceive  of  the  three  divine, 

as  they  do  of  three  human,  persons,  not  merely  to 
admit  that  it  is  a  mysterious  thing  how  these  three  are 
oue  being,  but  to  show  that  in  any  intelligible  sense,  or 
any  proper  use  of  terms,  they  can  be  one ;  that  three 
conscious,  intelligent,  voluntary  agents,  thinking,  feel- 
ing, willing,  acting,  each  for  himself,  distinct  from 
each  other,  do,  or  can,  in  any  proper  sense,  constitute 
one  being;  and  that  when  the  Scriptures  speak  of  God 
as  one,  they  mean  only  such  unity  as  this.  This  is 
more  than  can  be  shown. 

Accordingly,  we  find  that  those  who  take  this  view 
usually  place  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  unity  quite  in 
the  back-ground.  It  has  ceased  to  mean  much  or  to 
be  of  much  importance.  The  distinguished  divine, 
from  whom  we  have  just  quoted,  sums  up  his  argument 
respecting  the.  personal  distinction  in  the  Godhead, 
with  this  remark :  "  We  know,  therofore,  that  they  are 
tliree  distinct  persons.  Their  personality  is  plainly 
and  intelligibly  revealed ;  though  their  unity  is  not  and 

^nnot  be  revealed All   that  we  can  know,  or 

need  to  know,  about  the  mysterious  mode  of  the  divine 
existence,  is  the  proper  personality  of  the  Father,  Son, 
and  Holy  Ghost,  and  not  their  unity."  ^  This  is  bold 
language,  surely.  We  do  not  understand  the  writer, 
*  however,  to  assert,  as  the  words  might  seem  to  imply, 
that  the  divine  unity  is  not  a  matter  of  revelation,  but 
only  that  it  is  a  doctrine  which  we  are  not  capable  of 

*  Emmons's  Works,  Vol.  iv.  p.  121. 
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uuderatandiiig;  and  in  this  we  fully  concur,  provided 
W8  are  Blmt  up  to  his  idea  of  divine  personality. 

Tlie  view  now  under  consideration  lias  led  those 
who  adopt  it  to  a  method  of  speaking  of  the  eacred 
Trinity  which  seems  to  us  altogether  objectionable. 
They  are  accustomed  to  represent  the  divine  persons 
as  consulting  together,  forming  plans,  and  enjoying 
mutual  intercourse  and  companionship.  "  Society," 
eays  the  writer  to  whom  we  have  already  referred,  "  is 
the  source  of  the  highest  felicity.  And  that  society 
affords  the  greatest  enjoyment  which  is  composed  of 
persons  of  the  same  character,  of  the  same  disposition, 
of  tlie  same  designs,  of  tlio  same  pursuits.  The  Father, 
Son,  and  Holy  Gliost,  who  arc  three  equally  divine 
persons  in  the  one  living  and  true  God,  are  perfectly 
united  in  all  tliese  respects ;  and  therefore  God's  exist- 
ing a  trinity  in  unity  necessarily  renders  him  the  alt 
sufficient  source  of  his  own  most  perfect  felicity.  W© 
cannot  conceive  of  any  other  mode  of  existence  bo 
absolutely  perfect  and  blessed."^ 

Wo  ask,  now,  wliether  there  be  not  in  all  this  the 
essential  element  of  tritheism.  We  put  it  to  every 
candid  aud  intelligent  mind,  whether,  if  the  doctrine 
of  divine  unity  were  altogether  strickeu  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  in  place  of  it  stood  the  revelation  of  three 
gods,  it  would  be  possible  to  speak  of  the  society  aud 
companionship  mutually  enjoyed  by  the  tliree,  iu  terms 
plauier,  more  direct,  aud  appropriate,  than  the  above. 

This  is  language  by  no  mijans  peculiar  to  one  author 
or  one  school  of  divines.  We  find  it  not  in  the  lec- 
tures of  tlieologians  and  the  pages  of  controversial 
vriters,  merely,  but  not  uufrequently  even  in  tltoso 
Work!.  Vol.  if.  p.  115. 
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elementary  treatises  designed  to  convey  the  first  ideas 
of  sacred  truth  to  the  mind  of  childhood.  What  other 
impression  can  be  left  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  or 
of  the  simple-hearted  adult,  by  such  representations, 
than  that  these  three  persons  of  tlie  Godhead  are  very 
much  like  any  other  three  persons,  better  pleased  with 
each  other's  society  and  converse  than  with  solitude ; 
and  when  he  comes  afterward  to  learn  that  nevertheless 
(rod  is  one  being,  is  he  not  fully  prepared  to  perceive 
m  this  simplest  of  all  ideas  which  man  can  possibly 
form  of  the  Deity  a  mystery  which  he  can  never  expect 
to  understand  or  explain. 

And  what  is  the  authority  for  all  this?  Do  the 
Scriptures  thus  speak  of  God  ?  If  they  do,  we  will  no 
ftirther  object.  But  how  is  tliis  ?  Where  do  we  read 
of  three  divine  persons  as  thus  conversing  together  and 
enjojring  each  other's  society  ?  Where  do  we  read  of 
the  Father's  consulting  with  the  Son  respecting  the 
work  of  redemption  ?  "  Thou  art  my  Son,  this  day 
have  I  begotten  thee."  "  Then  said  I,  Lo  I  come ;  in 
tlie  volume  of  the  book  it  is  written  of  me,  I  delight  to 
do  thy  will,  0  my  God."  Does  this  language  refer  to 
the  distinction  originally  and  eternally  existing  in  the 
divine  nature,  the  true  and  proper  trinity  of  the  God- 
head, or  is  it  not  rather  and  most  manifestly  spoken 
with  reference  to  the  incarnate  Word,  in  the  person  of 
Jesus  of  Nazareth  ?  And  when  from  the  opening 
heavens  a  voice  proclaims,  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus, 
'•Tliis  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well  pleased," 
are  we  to  infer  from  this  tliat  the  same  distinction  of 
personality  in  the  human  sense  always  existed  between 
the  two  as  at  that  moment,  and  that  there  was  from 
eternity  the  same  occasion  for  such  language  to  be 
addressed  by  one  to  the  other  7 
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Wlieii  shall  we  come  to  remember  that  the  language 
I  of  the  sacred  writers  respecting  Christ  tlie  Messiah, 
I  the  God-maii,  does  not  necessarily  apply,  and  cannot 
fairly  be  made  to  refer,  to  tlie  primitive  and  original 
nature  of  the  Divine  Being,  as  lie  existed  from  eternity, 
prior  to  all  manifestations  of  himself  in  time  ?  Indeed, 
are  not  the  very  terms.  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit,  terms 
I  borrowed  from,  and  having  special  reference  to,  the 
I  the  economy  of  grace  and  of  man's  redemption  ?  Do 
I' they  not  derive  their  special  significance  and  force,  as 
terms,  from  the  manifestation  of  God  in  Christ  our 
Saviour  to  redeem  lost  man,  and  tlie  operation  of  God 
in  his  Spirit  to  sanctily  and  renew  him?  Are  the 
terms  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  ever  employed,  in  fact, 
I  by  the  sacred  writers  to  denote  that  original  dialindion 
existing  in  the  divine  nature  from  eternity,  which  con- 
stitutes the  foundation  for  this  personal  development, 
and  with  which  alone  we  are  concerned  in  treating  of 
the  mode  of  the  divine  existence  ?  That  such  a  dis- 
tinction in  the  divine  nature  exists,  and  has  existed 
from  eternity,  the  foundation  of  whatever  developments 

tor  manifestations  of  himself  the  Deity  has  made  in 
time  and  to  our  race  —  this  we  believe  to  be  tho  doc- 
trine of  the  Scriptures,  But  is  it  to  this  original 
distinction  in  the  nature  of  the  Godhead  that  the  terms 
Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  apply  as  used  in  the  Scriptures? 
la  the  term  Father  applied  to  the  Deity,  in  the  sense 
now  ijitended,  as  denoting  the  first  of  a  trinity  of 
persons, prior  to  and  irrespective  of  the  incarnation? 
Is  the  term  Son,  in  a  similar  sense,  applied  to  the 
Deity  prior,  and  without  prospective  reference,  to  that 
wonderful  event,  the  coming  among  men  of  ono  wlio 
vas  in  the  beginning  with  God,  and  who  was  God  I 
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Are  the  terms  Logos  and  Son  used  indiscriminately  in 
the  s&crcd  writings,  and  without  distinction  of  moaning? 
Is  tbo  term  Holy  Spirit  in  like  manner  used  to  designate 
the  Divine  Being,  as  he  is  in  himseir  and  from  eternity, 
prior  to,  and  independent  of,  all  operation  and  influence 
of  that  Being  upon  the  hearts  of  men  ?  These  positions 
are  almost  universally  assumed,  but  certainly  without 
authority  from  the  Scriptures.  If  this  be  so,  —  if  these 
terms,  as  used  in  the  sacred  writings,  refer  not  to  the 
original  nature  of  tlie  Godhead,  but  to  tlie  Deity  as  he  ' 
stands  related  \o  the  economy  of  man's  redemption, — 
ihon  what  becomes  of  the  theory  now  under  discus- 
lion  ?  And  where  is  any  man's  authority  for  this  whole 
matter  and  method  of  representing  tlie  one  God  of  the 
Scriptures  as  existing  from  eternity  in  a  distinct  and 
complete  tlireefold  personality  like  tliat  of  three  men, 
and  enjoying  that  society,  converse,  and  corapanion- 
fihip  which  would  result  from  such  a  relation  ?  Such 
&  tiew  we  believe  to  be  at  once  inconsistent  with 
Uie  teacliings  of  Scripture,  and  at  war  with  reason, 
vhich  is  utterly  unable  to  reconcile  this  statement 
vilb  the  acknowledged  and  proper  unity  of  the  Divine 
Being. 

But  in  this  we  are  digressing  from  the  main  purpose 
ufour  inquiry. 

What,  then,  is  tbo  result  of  tbo  present  investigation? 
What  shall  we  conclude  to  be  the  true  doctrine  resipect- 
ing  ihis  subject  ?  Evidently  tJiis.  While  the  Scriptures 
tcacb  the  absolute  and  supreme  divinity  of  the  Son, 
diey  also  in  ttio  plainest  and  most  positive  terras  teach 
tlie  absolute  unity  of  God.  While,  therefore,  wo  are 
not  at  liberty  to  put  such  a  construction  on  passages 
I  irliich  indicate  a  certain  distinction  in  the  divine  nature 
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as  will  ill  any  way  conflict  with  tbis  idea  of  God  as  one 
simple,  undivided  essence  or  being,  we  must  still  allow 
a  distinction  to  exist,  and  to  be  eternal,  and  to  constitute 
the  fouudatioJi  of  that  development  which  the  Deity 
has  been  pleased  to  make  of  himself,  in  revelation  and 
in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit- 
Whatever  justice  or  injustice  there  may  be  in  the 
charge  of  SabeUianism  very  generally  brought  against 
Dr.  Eushnell,^  whatever  differences  there  may  be  be- 
tween his  theory  and  the  Patri-Passiau  or  Sabelliao 
system,  in  tbese  respects,  at  least,  they  would  seem  to 
agree,  that  tdie  Trinity,  or  distiuction  of  persons,  has 
its  source  not  in  the  uature  of  God,  but  rather  in  the 
wants  and  uecessities  of  man,  and  that  it  is  therefore 
not  an  eternal  distinction,  but  one  which  is  temporal 
and  finite.  It  is  an  iustrumuntal  arrangement,  a  vehicle 
or  mode  of  thought,  a  rcvelatiou  of  the  otherwise  un- 
known and  unknowable  God. 

Tliore  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  a  sense,  and  an 
important  one,  in  which  this,  or  something  like  this,  is 
true.  If  by  impersonation,  or  trinity  of  persons,  be 
meant  the  actual  manifestation  of  God  to  man  under 
tlie  forms  of  the  incarnate  Logos  and  the  Holy  Spiiit, 
—  the  former  redeeming,  the  latter  sanctifying,  the 
human  soul,  —  then  it  is  indeed  a  thing  which  begins, 
which  has  relation  to  time,  and  which  finds  its  explana- 
tion in  the  exigency  of  human  wants.  But  if,  as  we 
suppose,  it  be  meant  that  prior  to  this  manife^taiion, 
and  from  etermlif,  there  did  not  exist  in  the  divine  nature 
itself  the  foundation  for  junt  this  developmait^  or  that 
,this  foiitidation  did  not  amount  to  a  real  distinction  in 
le  divine  uature,  partakiug  of  tlie  cbaractor  of  per- 
iGod  in  Christ.    BylloraraBiubDell.    Han/ord. 
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nality,  then,  as  we  must  thiuk,  there  lies  coiiclied 
ttiidcr  these  rorms  of  expression  an  error  not  incon- 
Bijerable  or  iinmi[)ortant. 

But  Dr.  Buslinell  describes  the  Logos  as  the  faoJiy 
ff  Bel/-ex})re3sion  in  the  Deity.  We  are  ready  to  ask, 
tlien,  must  uot  this  faculty  have  existed  eternally,  and 
have  pertained  to  the  very  nature  of  the  Deity  ?  Has 
the  immutable  one  a  faculty  to-day  which  lie  had  not 
yesterday,  and  for  which  until  now  there  was  no  foun- 
dation in  his  nature  t  If,  in  like  manner,  we  suppose 
iho  term  Holy  Spirit  to  denote  the  divine  faculty  of 
operation  on  tlie  human  mind  and  heart,  must  not  this 
also  have  existed  eternally  in  the  Deity,  a  faculty  per- 
taining to  his  very  nature?  And  are  not  these  two 
faculties  distinct  one  from  the  other  ?  Have  we  not, 
then,  after  all,  an  eternal  distinction  existing  in  the 
divine  nature  itself,  as  the  ground  and  foundation  of 
those  impersonations  of  the  Deity  which  take  place  in 
lime? 

To  this  distinction  we  may,  for  convenience,  apply 
the  term  hypostasis,  subsistence,  or  person,  if  we  please, 
provided  we  allow  neither  ourselves  nor  others  to  forget 
that  when  thus  employed  the  word  is  taken  out  of  its 
ordinary  sense,  and  used  in  a  manner,  and  for  a 
purpose,  altogether  extraordinary.  Here  is  trinity  — 
trhiity  in  unity.  The  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Spirit 
are  God ;  and  these  three  are  one  God.  This  we 
believe  to  be  the  doctrine  of  the  Scriptures.  That  it  is 
also  the  Calvinistic  doctrino  is  unquestionable,  tliough 
■  matter  of  iuHnltely  less  importance. 


The  doctrino  of  the  Trinity,  correctly  viewed,  what- 
BKr  difBculties  it  may  present  to  the  human  i 
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s  not  appear  fairly  liable  to  tho  objectious  which  are 
I -frequently  urged  against  it. 

It  is  sometimes  pronounced  an  incmnprehensihte  doc- 
I  trine. 

Shall  we  ask  a  man  to  believe  what  he  cannot  com- 

I  proheitd  ?     By  no  means.     Neither  can  we  allow  him 

to  ohjeet  to  it,  much  less  pronounce  it  untrue.     He  is 

in  all  modesty  and  propriety  shut  up  to  the  necessity 

of  being  silent;  since,  in  order  to  bo  sure  of  the  truth 

■  or  falsity  of  any  doctrine  or  statement,  one  must  com- 
prehend it.  How  else  can  he  know  whether  it  be  true 
*r  false  ? 
But  we  protest  against  the  assumption  that  this 
doctrine  is  incomprehensible.  Something  pertaining 
to   the  subject   there   may   be,  there   undoubtedly  is, 

I  which  we  do  not  compTeheud.  But  what  is  it?  Not 
the  fact,  which  the  Scriptures  assert,  that  Grod  exiets, 
^and  operates  in  the  economy  of  grace,  as  Father,  as 
Son,  and  as  Spirit,  and  that  these  three  are  oue  God. 
"This  is  certainly  a  plain  statement,  and  any  intelligent 
iDian  can  understand  wliat  it  means.  The  nature  of 
fthis  distinction  in  tho  divine  being,  the  modus  of  it,  we 
"do  not  understand ;  it  has  never  been  revealed  tooB; 
"and  therefore  respecting  this  we  affirm  nothing.  Shall 
we  therefore  reject  the  /ad  that  such  a  distinction 
I  exists,  and  is  matter  of  revelation?     Is  this  the  only 

thing  respecting  the  Deity  wliich  we  find  Qurselres 
unable  to  comprehend?  How  is  it  as  to  his  self- 
existence  ?  We  admit  the  fact.  Can  we  tell  how  a 
being  can  be  tlie  author  of  his  own  existence?  God 
is  eternal.  Arc  we  sure  that  we  quite  comprehend 
what  is  meant  by  tliis?  He  is  omnipresent.  Can  we 
exactly  understand  how  one  and  the  eaa 


be  ill  all  parts  of  tlie  universe  at  one  and  tlic  same 
iustant  ?  When  we  read  that  the  Word  became  flesh 
tod  dwelt  among  men,  and  thej  beheld  his  glory,  the 
glory  as  of  the  only-begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of 
grace  and  truth,  we  read  of  an  eveut  which  is  in  itself 
a  Bubtinio  mystery,  yet  on  wliich  all  our  hopes  of 
yternal  life  are  based.  How  little  do  we  in  fact  know 
of  God  !  Can  we  find  out  the  Almighty  to  perfection? 
Or  shall  we  set  aside  the  plain  rovelalions  which  he 
has  made  of  liimself,  the  facts  which  we  do  know, 
because  there  .are  other  things  which  wc  do  not  know? 
No  truth-loving  mind  will  do  this.  Wo  believe  that 
God  exists,  but  we  do  not  know  how ;  that  Iio  is  self- 
Bxisteut,  but  it  is  a  mystery  we  cannot  explain ;  that 
he  IB  eternal,  omnipresent,  omnipotent,  omniscient,  we 
also  believe ;  yet  here  again  our  philosophy  fails  us. 
Ou  precisely  the  same  evidence  we  believe  that  the  one 
Cud  exists  and  manifests  himself  to  man  as  Father, 
fiou,  and  Spirit,  and  that  the  foundation  of  this  dis- 
Uuction  exists  iu  the  divirie  nature  ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  modus  of  this  existence  and  manifestation  — 
the  exact  nature  of  this  distinction  —  we  do  not  prol 
to  understand.  The  simple  fact  we  can  comprel 
Uid  we  do  believe. 

U  is  sometimes  oly'ected  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
that  it  is  contrary  to  reason. 

That  statements  may  bo  made  respecting  this  subject 
whicli  shall  involve  contradiction  and  aJjsurdity,  we 
readily  admit.  That  such  statements  have  been  made, 
and  that  not  unfreqnently,  we  cannot  deny.  For  such 
statements  neither  the  doctrine  nor  the  advocates  of 
it  are  responsible,  but  only  the  authors  of  them.     We 

i-aitl  caUad  upoa  to  defend  all  the  views  wl 
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good  and  wise  and  learned  men  liave  eiitertaiued 
respecting  this  matter.  Tliar  tlicdoctriue  of  the  Trinity 
in  its  true  form  and  statement  involves  anything  coii- 
tradiclory  or  unrcasoual^le,  is  more  than  can  be  shown. 
What  is  it  that  we  assert  ?  Not  that  God  is  one  being, 
and  yet  three  beings ;  not  that  he  has  simple  uiiity  of 
eiiscuce,  and  at  the  same  time  a  threefold  proper  indi- 
viduality —  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  tliree 
persons  in  the  sense  in  which  Peter,  James,  and  Jolin 
are  three,  and  yet  are  all  one  being;  not  this,  nor 
auytliing  resembling  this;  but  simply  that  thero  is  iu 
the  divine  nature  a  threefold  distinction,  mysterious 
to  us,  yot  evidently  revealed  as  existing,  out  of  which 
a  threefold  manifestation  to  man  of  God,  as 
'athcr,  as  Son,  and  as  Spirit ;  in  all,  one  and  the  same 
being;  in  all,  one  God.  When  to  designate  this  dis- 
tinction we  apply  to  it  the  term  personality,  we  do  not 
mean  by  that  term  to  imply  that  the  distinction  is  such 
as  exists  between  different  individuals  of  the  Immas 
■Jhmily,  nor  to  institute  any  comparison  between  the 
'two  cases.  We  do  not  affirm  that  the  Father,  the  Son 
and  the  Spirit  are  individually  distinct,  as  three  men  or 
three  angels  are  distinct,  each  possessing  consciousness, 
will,  affections,  of  his  own.  This  were  to  deny  the 
proper  unity  of  God,  as  we  admit.  We  do  not  regard 
the  word  person,  or  hypostasis,  or  any  other  word,  as 
capable  of  expressing  exactly  the  nature  of  th|^  three- 
fold relation.  We  are  not  sure,  indeed,  that  these  arc 
the  best  words  which  could  have  been  selected.  But 
some  word  we  must  use,  if  we  speak  at  all  of  these 
matters  ;  and,  with  this  explanation,  wo  challenge  any 
man  to  point  out  the  inconsistency  or  absurdity  or  uu- 
.Bonableness  of  the  statement  we  have  made  r 
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inn  *-'"*  *l'viiie  oxistoHCC.     What  is  tliRPe  in  reason 
contradict  tlio  fact  thxt  sticli  a  distinction  in  tlie  divli 
nature  an  tliat  wn  liavfl  Hpoken  of  nitiy  and  does  oxisti 
What  ia   thnrn   iticoiixieiteiit   or   absurd   in   tho  idev 
What  in  thora  in  it  which  tho  Sunpturos  do  not  plaii 
rareal f 

It  has  Nometimex  boon  objocUid  to  tho  doctrine  of  tl 
Trinity^  that  it  in  tliooretical  rathor  than   jiractiual, 
natter  of  conjecture  and  speculation,  which,  whether  it 
be  true  or  false,  is  of  little  consequence  to  mankind. 

Nothing  can  he  furtliec  from  tho  tmth  than 
»iew  of  the  Mihjoct.  As  regards  the  substance  of 
doctrine,  it  is  iiot  a  matter  of  speculation  or  theoj 
•nit  a  8im|ila  matter  of  fact,  giTen  on  tho  authority  of 
God's  word,  tlian  wliich  there  can  ho  no  better  authority 
for  &ny  utateaicnt.  As  regards  oiir  explanations  of  tl 
iMLttor,  our  viovH  and  opinions  respecting  it,  there 
induod,  wide  field  for  ooiijocturc  and  theory. 
Runo  is  true,  however,  uf  all  tho  explanations  an 
»iew8  wliich  men  adopt  of  rovcalod  trutlu  Thi 
•■pinions,  views,  explanations  of  ours  may  ho  right 
wron^;.  The  doctrines  themselves  stand  upon  a  diP 
f«rent  basis,  and,  whatovor  becomes  of  our  methods 
4nd  views  and  peculiar  philosophy,  remain  unshaken, 
l«cauao  thoy  are  revealed  truth.  So  it  is  in  tho  prcsoi 
iiKtanco.  Wo  may  spcculato  and  theorize  as  wo  plci 
rcq>ectin|i  the  mode  of  tlio  divine  existence;  but 
<loctrina  of  a  triune  Ood  is  neither  a  speciilution  nor  a 
llKory,  but  &  revelation  from  above.  Nor  is  it  true  that 
(ho  doctrine  under  consideration  is  in  its  nature  and 
U'lidciicios  speculative  rather  tlian  practical,  belonging 
til  tlie  creed  and  tlio  catGcliism  and  ihe  theological 
I,  ratlier  than  to  the  earnest  lieai-t  and 
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Scriptures  present,  liow  wide  the  contrast !  It  is  aa 
when  one  emerges  from  the  gloom  and  deadly  chill  of 
Uie  deep  forest  or  cavern  into  the  clieerful  sunlight, 
We  open  the  sacred  writings,  and  find  the  Doity  re- 
vealed to  us  as  Father,  as  Son,  and  as  Holy  Spirit,  one 
God.  Behold  here  the  foundation  of  all  our  hopes, 
provision  for  all  our  necessities.  Behold  here  a  link 
uonnectiug  us  sinners  with  heaven  and  the  ever-blessed 
Deity  and  eternal  life.  In  God  the  Father  we  find 
Uie  source  and  end  and  object  of  our  being.  In  God 
tliB  Son  we  find  the  way  and  the  tnitli  and  the  life,  by 
whom  we  may  reach  this  great  and  glorious  end  of  our 
existence.  In  God  the  Spirit  wo  find  the  guide  whom 
we  need  to  conduct  us  thither. 

*'  I  am  he  that  was,  he  that  is,  and  he  that  shall  be ; 
aijj  no  one  hath  ever  unfolded  my  veil."  Such  was 
the  etrikiiig  and  deeply  significant  inscription  on  an 
sjicieiit  heathen  temple.  Every  one  feels  that  it  was 
Impropriate  to  the  place,  and  full  of  truth  as  regards 
Ihe  pagan  worsliipper,  who  knew  or  dreamed  that 
titere  was  a  God,  eternal,  the  beginning  and  the  end 
vC  all   tilings,  but  to  wbose  darkened  mind  that  God 

iJnd  seen   fit  to  make  no  higher  revelation  of  himself. 
But  with   us  it  is  far  otherwise.     As  we  approach  the 
Cliristian  temple^  the  sacred  edifice  of  truth,  in  whose 
outer  courts  loan  i,,  ],is  eartlily  being  is  permitted  to 
worship,  wo  do  behold  the  mysterious  veil  in  part  witfe- 
dratru  ;    some  uuseen  hand  hath  rent  it ;  and  througli 
I  its   opening  foj^^   tj,^  ^y^  jg    permitted   to  rest  upon 
r  aomethiiig:  of  t\^^  gi^py  that  surrounds  the  inner  preseu^je 
,Aud  fills  the  I,     '    ^f  iijjjjgg      rpijg  sublimest  things,  tbc 
toost  sacred,  ^  revealed  to  the  earnest  eye,  "^O.!^ 

jj^tJ^^^y  indeed,  and  in  part,  and  yet  reaUy.      A«jo 
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seem,  as  we  gaze  upon  the  sacred  mygtenes,  to  behold 
the  moving  of  a  sublime  and  mighty  spectacle  —  one 
who  was  in  ihe  beginning  with  God,  and  was  God,  and 
thought  it  no  robbery  to  be  equal  with  God,  him  at 
whose  word  the  pillars  of  creation  rose  and  stood  in 
tlieir  appointed  places,  laying  aside  the  glory  that  he 
had  with  the  Father,  assuming  the  form  of  a  servant, 
the  vesture  of  humanity,  and  dwolHug  among  men, 
We  behold  his  glory,  as  the  glory  of  the  only  begotten 
of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and  truth,  Tlie  veil  has 
I  ^ideed  risen,  and  Deity  stands  before  us,  God  manifest 
I  in  the  flesli.  We  bear  him  say :  "  I  am  the  way,  tlie 
truth,  and  the  life ;  no  man  cometh  unto  tlie  Father 
but  by  me."  "  And  I,  if  1  he  lifted  up,  will  draw  all 
men  unto  me."  "For  this  purpose  came  I  into  the 
world."  "  He  that  believeth  in  me,  though  he  were 
dead,  yet  shall  he  live."  We  hear  Mm  speak  also  of 
cue  whom  the  Father  will  send  in  bis  name,  who  shall 
comfort  his  people,  and  sanctify  tbem,  and  "guide 
them  into  all  truth." 

Again  we  look,  and  we  behold  this  same  lucamats 
Word,  arrayed  in  a  more  glorious  form,  seated  on  the 
right  hand  of  the  majesty  on  high,  and  ever  living  to 
make  intercession  for  us.  This  veil,  to  the  eye  of 
reason  impenetrable,  is  it  not  indeed  lifted?  Comes 
not  the  Deity  very  near  to  man  in  this  manifestation  ? 
This  doctrine  of  a  triune  God,  is  it  not  indeed  a  most 
practical  as  well  as  sublime  doctrine,  linked  with  all 
our  hopes,  the  avenue  of  our  most  direct  approach  to 
the  eternal  and  invisible  One? 

Into  this  doctrine  the  Christian  disciple  has  been 
solemnly  baptized.  W^hen  brought  iu  early  childhood 
to  the  altar  of  pareutal  faithfuliiese,  or  when  ia  a 
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jears  subscribing  with  his  own  hand  to  the  God  of 
Israel,  this  sacred  name  of  the  Triune  was  pronounced 
upon  him,  as  the  seal  of  the  sacred  ordinance,  the 
ngnet  of  the  great  king,  touched  his  brow.  To  that 
holy  name,  to  that  blessed  truth,  the  whole  church  of 
God  on  earth  is  consecrate.  Let  us,  as  an  old  divine 
hath  said,  ^^walk  up  and  down  the  earth  with  this 
impression  ever  fixed  upon  us,  that  we  belong  to  the 
triune  God."  Let  us  ever  think  of  the  mystery  of 
the  Divine  Being  with  feelings  of  deepest  reverence  and 
awe ;  conscious  that  we  know  little,  thankful  that  so 
much  has  been  graciously  revealed. 
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NOTES. 


HOTB  A.— PaffoSOS. 

Hie  foUowing  passages  sufficiently  indicate  what  were  tlie  vieva 
of  CalTin  as  to  this  point. 

"Bat  they  deceive  tbenuelvcs  in  dreaining  of  three  Heparate 
individnals,  each  of  tbem  posaesaiDg  a  part  of  the  divine  essence. 
. .  They  even  foolishly  auppoBo  that  ouv  opinion  implies  a 
quaternity;  whereas  they  are  guillty  of  falsehood  and  calumny  in 
ascribing  to  us  a  judgment  of  their  own ;  as  though  we  pretended 
that  the  three  persons  lire  ao  many  streams  proceeding  from  one 
nee;  when  it  is  evident  from  our  writings  that  we  separate  not 
the  persons  from  the  essence,  but,  though  they  subsist  in  it,  make  a 
distinction  between  them.  If  tbe  peisons  were  separated  from  the 
essence,  there  would  perhaps  be  some  probability  in  their  argument; 
but  then  there  would  be  a  trinity  of  Gods,  not  a  trinity  of  peisons 
contained  in  one  God. 

"  Therefore  let  such  as  loTe  sobriety,  and  will  be  contented  with 

e  measure  of  faith,  briefly  attend  to  wbat  is  useful  to  be  known ; 
I   which  is  that  when  we  profess  to  believe  in  one  God,  the  word 'God' 

motes  a  single  and  simple  essence,  in  which  we  comprehend  three 

irsons  or  hypostases. 

"  Wherefore  let  us  not  Imagine  such  a  trinity  of  peisons  ttt  in- 
cludes an  idea  of  separation  or  does  not  immediately  recall  ub  to 
the  unity.     The  names  of  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  certainly  imply  a 
real  distinction.    Let  no  one  suppose  them  to  be  mere  epithets  by 
I  which  God  is  variously  designated  from  his  works ;  but  it  is  a  da- 
I   tinclion,  not  a,  divi^on." 

How  much  importance  Calvin  attached  to  the  use  and  retention 
of  the  word  "person"  in  connection  with  this  doctrine,  is  ertdent 
from  the  following  truly  noble  sentiment :  ''  Utinam  sepulta  essent 
nomina,  constaret  modo  tiaee  inter  omnes  Sdes,  patrem  et ^fiUumtf  . 
ipiriium  sonclam  esse  vnum  daimf 
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Note  B.  —  Page  813. 

Every  attempt  has  been  made  to  set  aside  the  force  of  this  passage 
and  destroy  its  authority,  but  in  vain.     It  is  undoubtedly  genuine, 
being  found  in  all  the  MSS.  and  ancient  versions;  nor  is  there 
the  least  authority  for  any  change  of  reading  or  of  punctuation, 
80  as  to  substitute  a  different  meaning.     Beyond  all  question  the 
true  and  supreme  God  is  here  intended ;  since  of  no  other  can  it 
be  said  that  he  is  over  all  or  supreme^  and  of  no  other  that  he  is 
God  blessed  forever,  —  an  expression  never  applied  to  any  but  the 
supreme  Deity.    The  attempt  of  Socinian  writers  to  set  aside  the 
force  of  this  passage  by  construing  it  into  a  doxology,  placing  a 
period  after  Trorrcov,  so  that  the  latter  clause  becomes  an  independent 
sentence  ("God  be  blessed  forever"),  is  not  only  without  author- 
ity, nearly  all  the  MSS.  and  ancient  versions  giving  the  passage 
as  we  haye  it,  but  is  in  conflict  at  once  with  the  course  of  thought, 
which  neither  requires  nor  admits  a  doxology  in  this  connection, 
and  also  with  Greek  usage,  which  never  constructs  a  doxology  after 
this  fashion.    In  doxology  the  adjective  comes  first,  and  the  noun 
has  the  article  (cvXoyTros   6    Oeos),  as,  for  example,   £ph.  i.  3; 
2  Cor.  i.  3. 

NoTB  C  — Page  822. 
I  am  by  no  means  insensible  of  the  difficulties  which  press  upon 
Ihe  view  now  taken.  On  a  subject  of  this  nature  difficulties  attend 
any  theory  which  we  may  form.  We  cannot  hope  to  escape  them. 
Look  at  the  matter  from  what  point  of  view  we  will,  much  remains 
imezplained  and  inexplicable.  To  the  position  maintained  in  the 
present  article  there  are  objections  of  which  it  is  impossible  not  to 
admit  the  force.  That  the  view  from  which  it  dissents  is  open  to 
fewer  or  less  weighty  objections  I  am  not  prepared  to  admit. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  view  here  maintained  —  that  of  a 
modified  personality  —  requires  our  assent  to  that  which  is  con- 
fessedly and  wholly  inconceivable.  We  can  conceive  of  the  relation 
of  two  or  more  beings  to  each  other,  it  may  be  said ;  but  we  can 
ferm  no  conception  of  an  ontological  distinction  in  one  and  tht 
same  mind  that  shall  be  analogous  to,  and  furnish  foundation  for, 
the  ose  of  the  terms,  I,  thou,  he.  This  is  true.  We  cannot  con- 
cwre,  or,  more  properly,  we  cannot  comprehend,  this  distinction. 
And  yet  it  may  exist.    There  is  much  about  the  divine  nature  and 
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periectJons  thnt  to  us  is,  and  must  evor  runmin,  incotopralieiisible. 
expect  to  comprehond  tUe  whole  nature  of  Deity.  We 
cannot  represent  to  ouraelres  in  tliought  the  distinctioD  in  question ; 
but  neither  can  ire  represent  to  ourselves  in  thonght  tbe  exislence 
wUJiout  beginning  of  tbe  God  nhom  we  worship.     We  da  not  know 

what  tills  distinction  consists  of  nhivh  we  speak  ;  but  neitber  do 
'4re  know  in  what  tbe  divine  essence  coDsiats,  aixr  in  what  respects 
it  disci's  from  other  essences.  This,  however,  is  no  argument 
against  tbe  divine  evistenee,  nor  BgaiBst  his  existence  in  the  manner 
supposed.  1b  it  any  more  conceivable  to  suppose  ibree  distinct 
minds  in  one  essence  ?  or  the  powers  and  faculties  of  three  minds 
united  in  one  being  ?  or  how  three  distinct  beings  can  in  any 
proper  sense  of  the  word  be  one  being?  Those  who  hold  either 
of  these  theories  ought  surely  not  to  object  to  any  other  theory  that 

is  inconceivable. 

True,  we  oogbl  not  to  multiply  mptery  unnecesBarily.  The 
implest  theory  is  the  best,  provided  it  meet  and  consist  with  tbe 
&cts  of  tbe  case.  But  in  the  present  instance  the  theories  which 
lest,  and  most  readily  conceivable,  do  not  consist  witb  the 
&cts  of  thecase.  Tliat  is  precisely  the  difficulty  witb  them.  Nothing 
ii  simpler  than  to  conceive  of  three  distinct  individuals,  or  of  tbe 
Jjogos  SB  a  being  unequal  witb  the  Father,  and  whose  existence  ii 
derived  and  not  eternal ;  but  neither  of  these  theories  consists,  or 
dan  be  made  to  consist,  with  tbe  great  essential  facts  of  the  case,  tbe 
true  and  proper  unity  of  God,  tbe  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the 


It  maybe  further  objected  that  if  the  Divine  Being  is  strictly  and 
merically  one,  then  either  the  whole  divine  being  becomes  incat^ 
nate   in   Christ,  or  else  that  one  divine   being  or  dii-ine  essence 
IS  divided.     If  the  former,  then  bow  is  it  that  Christ  speaks 
I  of  the  Father  as  aemling  him,  and  of  himself  as  doing  the  will  of  the 
.   Father  ?     Anil  how  ii  it  that  he  praj-s  to  the  Father  as  a  dlstJnct 
being  from  himself?     If  the  tatter,  then  are  we  not  driven  to  con- 
ceive of  the  one  divine  mind  divided  now  into  two,  each  having  Its 
own  separate  existence  ;  the  one  in  heaven  as  supreme  Deity ;  the 
other  on  earth  as  Reedemcr? 

I  reply :  The  view  which  we  maintain  supposes  such  a  distinction 
fti«temaUy  existing  in  the  divine  nature  as  admits  of  the  manifestation 
e  of  tbe  Logos  or  Word ;  not  the  whole  divine  e 
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divitie  mind  becoming  incarnate  in  the  person  of  Clurist,  but  only 
the  second  distinction  or  hypostasis,  the  Logos.  How  this  could  be, 
of  course,  we  know  not.  Great  is  the  mystery  of  this  godliness 
manifest  in  the  flesh;  and  any  theory  which  should  render  the 
sublime  &ct  of  the  incarnation  less  a  mystery  would  be  in  that  very 
respect  suspicious.  It  is  rather  an  argument  in  favor  of  the  theory 
above  maintained,  than  against  it,  that  it  makes  no  attempt  at  such 
explanation. 

And  even  if  it  were  not  so,  is  the  difficulty  now  urged  at  aU 
diminished  if,  instead  of  this,  we  adopt  some  other  theory  ?  Sup- 
pose, for  example,  we  take  the  theory  of  three  distinct  minds 
co-existing  in  one  essence.  When  one  of  these  minds  becomes 
incarnate,  the  others  remaining  as  before,  is  not  the  one  essence 
thus  divided  ?  Or  take  the  theory  of  one  mind  with  three  distinct 
consciousnesses,  sensibilities,  and  wills ;  one  of  which  sets  of  mental 
attributes  becomes  incarnate,  the  others  not.  Is  there  not  here 
again,  the  very  same  difficulty  as  before  —  a  division  of  this  one 
mind  or  essence  ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  fact  that  it  is  inconceiv- 
able, not  to  say  impossible,  that  one  mind  should  possess  the  facul- 
ties of  three  minds,  it  is  a  supposition  which  when  made  relieves  the 
difficulty  not  one  whit,  but  is  open  to  the  very  same  objection. 

Note  D.  —  Page  822. 

It  may  be  thought  by  some  that  the  argument  in  this  article 
against  the  theory  of  three  divine  minds  in  one  Divine  Being,  and 
the  theory  that  there  are  three  divine  intellects,  three  divine  con- 
sciousnesses, sensitivities,  and  wills,  in  one  Divine  Being,  is  incon- 
clusive ;  inasmuch  as  it  does  not  recognize  the  metaphysical  distinc- 
tion, often  employed  by  the  advocates  of  these  theories,  between 
euence  or  substance  or  substratum,  and  attributes  or  properties.  It 
may  be  said  by  the  advocates  of  these  theories :  True,  the  Father, 
the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  one  in  essence,  but  are  distinct 
and  three  in  attributes ;  we  believe  as  firmly  as  you  that  they  are 
one  in  essence  or  substratum ;  but  we  also  believe,  say  the  advocates 
of  one  theory,  that  in  that  one  essence  inhere  three  divine  minds, 
each  thinking,  feeling,  willing,  acting,  for  himself;  or,  we  believe, 
lay  the  advocates  of  the  other  theory,  that  the  Father,  the  Son,  and 
the  Holy  Spirit  have  each  his  own  distinct  intellect,  consciousness 
and  will. 
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This  metaphysical  distinction  and  statement,  in  our  view,  does 
not  relieve  these  theories  at  all  from  the  objections  which  we  have 
brought  against  them. 

Take  the  boldest  and  frankest  of  these  theories,  —  that  there  are 
three  divine '  minds,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  in  one  divine 
essence  or  being.  This  same  philosophy  resolves  every  mind  into 
essence  or  substance  or  ^btratum,  and  attributes;  and  thus  we 
have,  according '  to  this  theory  fully  carried  out,  three  divine  sub- 
stances or  essences,  with  their  attributes,  in  one  divine  substance  or 
essence. 

Or,  if  we  take  the  more  cautiously  expressed  theory,  —  that  in 
one  divine  essence  there  are  three  sets  of  divine  attributes,  three 
divine  intellects,  three  divine  sensibilities,  three  divine  wills, — we 
see  that  it  is  not  really  diverse  from  the  other,  and  is  easily  redu- 
cible to  it  For  what,  according  to  this  same  philosophy,  are  in- 
tellect, sensibility  or  susceptibility,  and  wiQ,  but  mental  faculties^ 
powers  pertaining  to  a  mind  f  Or,  rather,  what  are  they  but  a  mind^ 
in  certain  classified  relations,  or  operating  in  particular  ways,  —  ex- 
ercising thought,  feeling  and  purpose  ?  In  other  words,  three  divine 
intellects,  three  divine  sensitivities  or  capacities  of  affection,  and 
three  divine  wills,  in  one  divine  essence  or  being,  are  three  divine 
minds  in  one  divine  essence  or  being ;  which,  as  we  have  seen,  are 
three  divine  essences,  with  their  attributes,  in  one  divine  essenca 
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III. 


TEEOLOOY  AS  A  SCIENCE  —  ITS  DIGNITY  AND  VALUE.^ 

When  one  enters  upon  the  duties  of  a  new  and 
responsible  office,  especially  when  a  new  institution 
opens  its  doors,  and  invites  the  educated  and  Christian 
intellect  of  the  land  to  resort  thither  for  professional 
training  and  instruction,  it  is  expected  of  him  wbo 
enters  upon  such  duties  that  he  shall  set  forth  in  some 
sort  the  claims  of  that  department  which  he  comes  to 
teach  —  binding,  with  pious  hand,  what  little  wreath 
he  can  about  the  altar  at  which  he  is  to  serve. 

I  am  to  speak,  then,  on  this  occasion,  of  systemcUic 
theology.  And  what,  then,  is  Theology  ?  Is  it  a 
science,  and  in  what  sense?  Is  it  a  progressive  science? 
What  is  its  rank,  as  such,  in  the  scale  of  sciences  ? 
What,  also,  its  practical  value  and  importance  ?  These 
questions  demand  answer  in  the  present  discourse.  I 
shall  undertake  to  show  that  theology  is  a  science;  that 
it  is  a  progressive  science  ;  that  it  is  of  the  highest  ratih 
and  dignity  as  such  ;  that  it  is  also  of  highest  practiced 
value  and  importance. 

I.  Theology  is  a  science.  Tliis  is  evident  from  the 
name  itself;  from  any  and  every  correct  definition  of 
the  same. 

What,  then,  is  theology  ?    What  means  the  word  ? 

^  An  Ijuniipiral  Addres^i  delivered  on  assuming  the  Duties  of  ProAs^soi 
of  Sygtematic  Tocology  in  Chicago  Theological  Seminary,  Oct.  20, 1858, 
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Literally,  the  science  of  God,  In  a  wider  sense,  however, 
I  understand  by  theology  the  science  of  the  Christian 
religion  —  the  systematic  statement  of  the  principles 
and  doctrines  of  the  Cliristian  faith.  As  botany  is  the 
science  which  explains  the  structure  and  laws  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  ;  as  astronomy  has  for  its  object  to 
unfold  the  arrangements  and  movements  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  as  psychology  is  the  science  of  the  human 
mind ;  so  theology  has  for  its  definite  aim  and  end  the 
correct  statement  of  those  great  truths  and  principles 
which  constitute  the  Christian  faith. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  objection  that  religion, 
and  especially  the  Christian  religion,  is  entirely  and 
eminently  a  practical  thing,  not  a  matter  of  theory 
and  speculation,  not  a  thing  to  be  learned  from  books 
or  taught  in  schools,  not,  in  fact,  of  the  nature  of 
science  at  all  —  a  simple  matter  of  the  heart,  and  not 
of  the  head.  It  becomes  necessary,  then,  at  the  outset, 
to  make  good  our  definition. 

When  we  affirm  that  theology  is  a  science,  we  do  not 
affirm  that  science  and  religion  are  identical.  There 
may  be  a  science  without  religion,  and  a  religion  without 
science.  So,  too,  there  may  be  a  science  of  religion. 
We  maintain  that  there  is,  and  that  theology  is  that 
science.  It  was  the  great  mistake  of  the  Socratic  and 
Platonic  philosophy  to  make  virtue  and  knowledge 
identical.  For  a  man  to  do  right,  it  was  only  necessary 
that  he  should  know  what  the  right  is,  since  the  right 
is  always  that  which  is  most  useful  and  best.  But, 
alas,  human  history  in  all  ages  has  but  too  clearly 
shown  that  to  know  the  right  is  not  always  to  do  it — 
that  virtue  and  knowledge  are  by  no  means  the  same 
thing.    Religion,  certainly,  is  not  science.    Viewed  as 
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the  relation  or  state  of  the  individual  only  with  respect 
to  its  Maker,  religion  is,  as  the  objection  asserts,  a 
practical  thing,  a  matter  of  the  heart,  and  not  to  be 
learned  from  books  and  schools.  It  does  not  follow, 
however,  that  science  has  nothing  to  do  with  it,  even 
as  such  —  that  there  may  not  even  be  a  science  of 
religion  itself.  In  one  sense  religion  is  an  affair  of  the 
heart,  not  of  the  head  ;  in  another  sense  it  is  a  thing 
to  be  learned  and  understood,  or  misapprehended,  as 
the  case  may  be.  For  that  feeling  and  faith  of  the 
renewed  heart  toward  its  God,  which  we  call  personal 
religion,  is  a  feeling  and  a  faith  which  rest  upon  divine 
truth  as  their  basis,  and  that  truth  must  be  known  in 
order  to  be  believed.  If,  with  pious  Anselm,  we  may 
truly  affirm,  "I  believe  in  order  that  I  may  know," 
with  not  less  truth  may  it  be  said,  I  know  in  order 
that  I  may  believe.  The  object  on  which  my  faith 
fastens  must  be  an  object  of  knowledge ;  the  thing 
believed  must  be  a  thing  known,  or  supposed  to  be 
kuown.  In  order,  for  example,  to  believe  in  God, 
must  I  not,  know  of  necessity,  something  respecting 
him — that  he  is  and,  in  a  measure,  at  least,  what  he 
is,  and  why  I  believe  that  he  is,  and  that  he  is  thus  and 
thus  ?  So  much,  then,  is  evidently  science.  In  order 
to  the  prayer  of  faith  must  I  not  know  ^^  that  God  is, 
and  that  he  is  a  rewarder  of  them  that  diligently  seek 
him  "  ?     This,  too,  is  science. 

Understanding  by  the  term  Christian  religion,  then, 
not  so  much  the  faith  of  the  individual  soul  as  the 
system  of  divine  truth  on  which  that  individual  faith 
must  ever  rest,  it  is  evident  that  a  science  unfolding 
and  correctly  stating  that  system  of  divine  truth  becomes 
possible ;  and  not  possible,  merely,  but  in  the  highest 
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Bense  desirable,  and  even  necessary.  Theology  is  that 
science. 

Botany,  and  astronomy,  and  psychology,  to  recur  to 
tiie  illustrations  already  given ,  are  all  practical  matters ; 
Ihey  deal  with  facts,  with  concrete  realities.  It  is 
their  hnsiness  to  ohsorvo,  to  state,  and,  if  possible,  to 
explain  those  facts.  They  have  to  do  with  what  is, 
merely,  and  not  with  what  may  he,  or  might  be.  Are 
they,  then,  on  this  account,  the  less  to  be  regarded  as 
sciences  ?  Science  gathers,  arranges,  unfolds  whatever 
is  to  be  known  of  plant  and  planet  and  human  mind ; 
and  thus  we  have  a  botany,  au  astronomy,  a  psychology. 
In  like  manner,  science  gathers  np  the  great  facts  and 
truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  classifies,  states,  maiii- 
tains,  and,  so  far  as  she  can.  explains  them,  shows  tlia 
relation  of  each  to  each,  and  the  beautiful  order  and 
harmony  of  the  whole;  and  thus  we  get  a  theology. 
The  facts,  the  materials,  are  furnished  in  each  case; 
given,  not  invented  ;  plant,  planet,  laws  and  oporations 
of  the  human  mind,  the  great  doctrines  of  revealed 
truth,  these  are  not  any  of  them  of  huraau  device,  but 
all  and  equally  of  divine  origin ;  but  the  science  of 
these  facts  and  truths  it  is  for  us  to  construct  as  best 
ire  can. 

Theology  is  a  science,  then,  strictly  speaking;  the 
science  of  the  Christian  religion,  regai-ded  as  a  system 
of  divine  truth. 

II.  Theology,  I  further  maintain,  is  not  only  a  science 
but  a  progressive  science. 

In  some  sense  every  science  is  progressive,  aud  neces- 
sarily EG.  Science,  it  must  he  remembered,  is  not  tbs 
thing  itself,  but  only  our  knowledge  of  the  thing ;  not 
tlie  plants,  the  planets,  tlie  laws  of  mental  operatku^  i 
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the  divine  truths,  but  only  our  knowledge  of  the 
ihings.  These  things  themselves,  as  objects  of  kiiowd 
edge,  may  be  complete,  finished,  perfect ;  no  fuitheT 
progress  therein  to  be  hoped  for  or  desired.  Our  knowM 
edge  of  these  objects  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  very 
iuoomplete,  wholly  imperfect,  and  therefore  capable  of 
greatest  improvement  and  progress.  It  is  thus  with  all 
science.  It  is  thns  with  our  knowledge  of  Christian 
truth.  Ih  the  truth  itself,  as  gi^'en,  revealed,  there  can 
bfi  no  improvement,  no  progress.  It  came  from  the 
Wild  of  its  Author  as  the  stars  came,  and  the  flowers 
flf  Uie  field,  complete,  nothing  to  lie  added  thereto. 
Bat  in  our  apprehension  of  divine  truth  great  progress 
may  Ije  made,  and  is  to  he  devontly  hoped  for.  In  the 
course  of  centuries  of  human  thought  and  profound 
Btoiiy  of  sacred  truth,  it  were,  indeed,  strange  if  no 
progress  were  made  in  the  mode  of  apprehending  and 
etatiug  that  truth.  To  suppose  this,  is  to  suppose  that 
in  one  of  the  noblest,  and  at  the  same  time  most  difficult, 
departments  of  thought  and  investigation  to  which  the 
mind  of  man  can  devote  its  energies  no  advance  is 
pmeiblc ;  that  as  regards  that  department,  with  all  its 
Eiiblime  and  intimately  connected  and  far  reaching 
truths,  there  is  nothing  further  to  be  learned,  but  all 
tiiat  can  be  known  is  already  and  completely  known. 
Wasj  then,  the  science  of  theology  complete  as  it  came 
from  the  hands  of  Augustine  or  of  Calvin,  of  Luther, 
of  Owen  and  Howe  ?  May  it  not  possibly  liave  mado  a 
little  progress,  even  since  the  days  of  Edwards  ?  Has 
Ute  human  mind  made  absolutely  no  advance  in  this 
Dol^cst  of  all  sciences  since  the  Bishop  of  Hippo  wrote  ? 
Wlioii  John  Locke  first  proposed  that  the  Epistles  of 
Pnil  should  be  read  like  any  other  letters,  that  is,  ecu* 
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Eecutively,  iti  a  coiioccted  mEiuncr,  and  not  ag  detached 
proof-texts,  whereby  their  life  and  power  were  greatly 
diminished,  if  not  destroyed,  lie  took  a  step  quite  in 
advance  of  tlie  mode  tlien  prevalent  of  interpreting 
Scripture.  When,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  shown, 
the  Westminster  Assembly  of  divines  so  far  departed 
from  the  received  standards,  as  to  drop  out  of  tlieip 
system  that  cardinal  doctrine  of  Protestantism,  as  re- 
ceived and  taught  by  Luther  and  Calvin,  and  held 
essential  by  both  —  the  doctrine  of  personal  aasuranee 
of  salvation  as  essen  tial  to  a  saving  fai  tli  —  some  progress 
was  made,  we  must  thinlc,  in  the  manner  of  appre- 
hending divine  truth.  And  when  the  New  Eugland 
theologians,  taking  counsel  of  common  sense,  distin- 
guii-hed  more  delinitely  than  had  hitherto  been  done, 
between  sin  and  depravity ;  tlie  one  denoting  the  siufol 
act,  the  other  the  corrupt  nature  underlyuig  all  spetufic 
sinful  acts,  and  from  which  all  Buch  acts  proceed ;  the 
one,  the  sinner's  own  personal  choice  and  conduct,  for 
which  he  is  perBonatly  guilty  and  responsible,  the  othw 
a  nature  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  over  whi(^  he 
had  no  control,  and  for  which  he  is  not  therefore  per- 
sonally responsililc ;  when  thus  they  charge  sin  home 
upon  the  sinner  who  commits  it,  instead  of  allowing 
him  to  share  it  with  the  first  parents  of  the  race,  or,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  compelling  him  to  bear  the  blame  of 
wliat  was  done  centuries  before  he  was  born  ;  it  would 
seem  that  in  this,  too,  some  progress  was  made  toward 
a  more  sensible  and  correct  view  of  divine  truth. 

The  distinction  between  natural  and  moral  inabili^, 

which  is  of  recent  origin,  might  also  be  mentioned  as 

I   an  instance  in   point.     When  it   is  affirmed   that  the 

ner  cannot  repent  and  obey  God,  it  is  of  soate  con- 
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leitce  to  know  whellier  tlils  inability  is  a  want  of 
1^  of  the  powers  and  faculties,  mental  or  physical, 
liiat  are  rcquieite  to  such  obedience,  or  simply  a  want 
rf  inclumtiou  or  disposition  to  obey  ;  whether,  in  other 
Tords,  it  is  really  and  properly  a  can  not,  or  only  a  loili 
not.  Something  is  gained,  therefore,  when  we  make 
llie  distinction  in  question,  provided  the  term  itself  is 
»tiU  retained. 

It  wen;  easy  to  name  other  points,  in  respect  to  which 
tiieological  science  has  made  progress  witliin  the  last 
fifty  years.  May  we  not  hope  that  sometliing  is  still  to 
be  gained  as  regards  both  the  clearer  apprelionsion  and 
the  better  statement  of  divine  truth  ;  that  as  time  passes 
on,  and  tlie  human  mind  advances  in  all  other  knowl- 
edge, and  science  enlarges  her  boundaries  in  all  other 
directions,  light  may  break  forth  also  upon  that  which 
is  ciiiefcst  and  noblest  of  all,  the  science  of  revealed 
trath.  Indeed,  so  rapid  is  the  progress  of  all  other 
science,  and  so  closely  connected  and  interwoven  is 
every  science  with  every  other,  and  all  witli  this  the 
cliiof  of  all,  that  it  is  impossible  tliat  the  clearer  appre- 
licnsioii  of  tlie  truths  which  lie  round  about  our  science, 
slioiiM  not  cast  light,  also,  upon  theology  itself. 

Indeed  the  whole  history  of  theology  shows  that  in 
its  very  nature  it  is  a  progressive  science.  Those  creeds 
and  formularies  in  which  it  stands  embodied  to-day, 
are  themselves  the  growth  of  time,  the  work  of  centuries. 
In  the  able  words  of  a  recent  writer :  "  To  shut  up  a 
aiiigle  individual  with  the  mere  text  of  the  Scriptures, 
luid  demand  that  by  his  own  unassisted  studies  and 
meditations  upon  it  he  should,  during  his  own  life  time 
baild  lip  a  statement  of  tlie  doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  like 
Itnt  of  Nice ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  person  of  Christ, 
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like  that  of  Chalcedoii ;  of  the  doctrine  of  the  atonement, 
like  that  of  the  Augsburg  and  Helvetic  confessions.;  of 
the  doctrines  of  sin  and  predestination, like  that  of  Dort 
and  Westminster,  would  be  to  require  an  impossibility. 
It  would  be  like  demanding  that  a  theologian  of  the" 
year  150  should  construct,  in  his  single  day  and  gen- 
eration ,  the  entire  systematic  tlieology  of  the  year  1850 ; 
that  a  Justin  Martyr,  e.g.  should  anticipate  and  perform 
the  entire  thinking  of  a  thousand  minds,  and  of  seven- 
teen hundred  years.  And  yet  the  siibstauce  and  staple 
of  all  this  vast  and  comprehensive  system  of  divinity 
was  in  that  Bible  whicli  Justin  Martyr  possessed  with- 
out note  or  comment."' 

Tliero  has  been  progress,  then,  in  theological  science. 
If  this  is  so,  as  regards  the  centuries  past,  why  may  it 
not  be  so  in  the  centuries  yet  future  ?  Who  will  say 
where  this  process  is  to  cease  ?  where  all  furtlier  think- 
ing and  all  further  advance  is  to  be  precluded  ?  Where- 
about on  the  line  of  human  thought  and  progress  shall 
the  gate  be  shut  down  on  all  further  inquiry,  and  the 
fixture  of  the  given  present  become  the  finality  of  all 
coming  time  'i     And  who  is  to  do  this  ? 

III.  Theology  is  a  science  oi  highest  rank  and  dignitt/, 

I  I  claim  for  it  not  only  a  place,  but  the  very  chiefest 
place,  among  the  sciences.  It  is,  jn  truth,  what  the 
greatest  intellects  of  the  world  have  ever  pronounced 
it ;  what  Plato  and  Aristotle,  what  Bacon  and  Leibnitz, 
among  the  philosophers,  have  called  it,  the  queen  of 
sciences.  It  moves  among  them  as  the  queen  of  night 
walks  the  heavens,  Burrouuded  by  ministering  constel- 
lations ;   or  rather  as  a  central  sun,  far  shining,  and 

I    lighting  up  with  its  beams  the  attendant  orbs,  and  giviog 
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to  each  its  Laws  of  motion.  All  other  sciences 
this  as  their  explanation  ;  they  presuppose  and  involve 
this  as  truly  as  the  movements  of  the  planets  presuppose 
a  central  source  of  attraction.  Whatever  science  you 
select  you  come  back  to  this  as  your  final  conclusion. 

It  was  a  lofty  and  yet  a  just  conception  of  the  great 
master  mind  of  antiquity,  that  among  the  various  de- 
partments of  human  thouglit  and  knowledge,  throned 
aboTe  and  overlooking  them  all,  there  is  a  science  of 
science  itself — ajiret  philosophy.  Theology  is  that  fir-it 
[ihilosopliy,  that  science  of  sciences.  To  make  good 
this  high  claim,  it  is  sufficient  simply  to  advert  to  the 
nature  of  the  themes  and  objects  with  which  it  is  tUi 
province  of  theology  to  deal.  What  science  treats 
things  such  and  bo  great,  or  is  so  rich  in  its  field 
invo&tigation  ?  Theology  brings  us  at  once  into  tl 
immediate  presence  of  some  of  the  profoundest  problems 
ofbainan  thought;  problems  whose  depth  and  difficulty 
li»fc  taxed  and  baffled  the  noblest  minds  in  all  ages  of 
tlie  world,  and  always  will.  Take,  for  example,  the 
doctrine  of  God — tho  truth  which  lies  at  the  very 
threshold  of  the  science.  What  mystery  surrounds  us 
as  wo  approach  this  doctrine !  It  is  veiled  and  wrapped 
^Hjut  with  impenetrable  darkness,  as  Sinai  of  old,  when 
the  Uo«t  ttigli  descended  upon  it  in  his  mantle  of  cloud. 
TTiere  is  a  God-  Tho  proofs  of  his  existence  we  find 
not  Only  about  us,  in  external,  material  forms,  hut  what 
K  fer  more,  and  more  to  the  purpose,  within  us,  in  our 
own  moral  spiritual  nature.  We  need  not  go  out  of 
cmnelvGs  to  find  God.  But  what  is  that  existence  which 
we  thus  designate  ?  Who  shall  explain  it?  that  exis- 
tence, infinite  and  absolute,  without  beginning  of  days 
d  of  years,  unlimited  by  time  or  place,  all  knowii 
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all  powerful,  the  same  yesterday,  to-day,  and  forever. 
The  human  raiod,  in  approachuig  such  a  theme,  is  lost 
in  the  vain  endeavor  to  comprehend  its  own  thought. 

.If  the  very  existence  of  such  a  being  is  to  us  a  mys- 
tery, the  mode  of  that  existence  is  surely  not  less  so. 
What  -a  problem,  incomprehensible  to  man,  lies  here. 
ThreenesB,  yet  oneness.  One,  yet  not  bo  one  as  t»  ex- 
clude the  threeness.  Three,  yet  not  so  three  as  to  be 
the  less  ti-uly  and  strictly  one. 

Or,  turning  to  the  great  central  fact  in  the  world's 
history,  the  incarnation  of  this  great  and  glorious  being, 
God  manifest  in  the  flesh  —  God-man;  the  (Jod  that 
"  rolls  the  stars  along,"  and  that  said  once,  "  Let  there 
be  light,"  clothed  now  in  such  feeble  flesh  as  we;  a 
babe  in  Betlilehem  of  Judea ;  a  man  in  Nazareth  ;  what 
mystery  more  grand  and  sublime  than  this  has  ever 
been  conceived  by  man. 

Another  and  not  less  difficult  problem,  with  whicli, 
in  some  form  or  other,  theology  has  to  deal,  is  the  doc- 
trine of  «m.  What  is  it?  How  came  it?  Why  came  it? 

Whai  is  sin  ?  Every  conscious  act  of  transgression, 
doubtless,  is  sin.  But  is  that  all?  Docs  sin  consist 
entirely  in  such  acts  ?  What  shall  we  say,  then,  of  the 
nature  that  underlies  all  such  acts,  and  from  which 
they  all  spring?  Is  that  nature,  also,  sinful,  and  in 
what  sense  ?  A  question  not  yet  fairly  settled.  Does 
sin  consist  entirely  in  the  voluntary  act  ?  If  so,  what 
sliall  we  say  of  the  affections,  that  are  not  under  the 
direct  control  of  the  will,  and  yet  for  whose  specific 
action  we  are  held  responsible,  as  in  the  command  to 
love  God  supremely,  and  our  fellow  men  as  ourselves? 
These  are  questions  involving  no  little  difficulty,  as  tlie 
history  of  theoli^cal  controversy  abundantly  shows. 
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TLc  simplti  £act  tliut  the  ablest  and  most  acute  mindl 
liaTo  held  entirely  dificrent  views,  and  reached  entirely 
diSerciit  coucUisions,  in  rci^pect  to  this  matter,  shows 
that  it  is  a  quefitioii  not  lightly  to  be  put  aside. 

And  then,  Aow  came  such  a  thing  as  sin  ever  to  be  1 
Bov  is  it  possible  for  a  pure  and  holy  nature  to  sin  ? 
a  question  that  lias  never  yet  been  duly  considered,  but 
ia  truth  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  human 
thought.  How  could  a  pure  and  holy  mind  cherish,  in 
tbo  first  instance,  an  unholy  thought?  a  nature,  all 
right,  harbor  a  desire  or  affection  all  wrong  ?  There 
must  have  been  such  a  begiuuiug,  and  it  must  have 
bej^un  in  a  pure  and  virtuous  mind.  The  fact  we  know, 
bill  wlio  cun  explain  or  account  for  it?  Is  it  the  work 
of  a  tempter?  And  who,  then,  is  this  temjiter,  and 
how  did  sin  begin  in  him  V  Driven  to  the  wall  in  this 
direction,  shall  wc  say,  with  an  eminent  divine,  that 
Q|04  >s  himself  the  efficient  producer  of  the  first  sinful 
impube  of  the  creature  7  "  But  God  tempteth  no  man, 
ueitlier  is  tempted  of  any." 

But  more  than  ail,  and  harder  than  all  to  be  an- 
avered,  why  was  such  a  thing  as  sin  ever  permitted, 
Udt  to  say  produced,  iu  the  providence  and  under  the 
douiiiiion  of  a  perfectly  wise,  perfectly  holy,  and  at  the 
mtao  time,  absolutely  powerful  God  ?  Great  unsolved 
problem  of  the  ages,  tliis.  No,  thoughtful  and  well- 
luformed  mind  will  ever  thbik  lightly  of  this  profound 
firoblom,  or  of  any  serious  and  earnest  attempt  at  its 
ratiounl  solution. 

In  trutli,  this  whole  doetnue  of  sin —  what  it  is,  aud 
wUeiice  it  is,  and  why  it  is  —  is  one  sublime  and  terrible 
mystery.  Like  the  shadow  that  men  call  death,  it  oon- 
le  self-satisfied  theologian^ 
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intent  on  making  all  things  plain,  may  well  exclaim, 
&s  ho  meets  this  dread  apparition  in  bis  path : 

■'  Whence  and  what  art  thou,  e\ecrab1o  thape, 

Thai  darcst  oppose  my  way." 

It  stalks  on,  questioned  or  unquestioned,  through  all 
the  centuries  of  human  history  and  human  thouglit, 
IjcaLing  down  witli  its  iron  flail  the  pride  of  human 
intellect,  putting  to  flight  the  snlitleties  of  the  schools, 
ba3ting  the  wisdom  of  the  learned,  and  the  faith  of  the 
devout.  We  may  well  apply  to  it  that  sublime  language 
of  Eliphaz  the  Temanite:  "  In  thoughts  from  the  visione 
of  the  night,  when  deep  sleep  falleth  on  man,  fear  came 
upon  me  and  trembling,  which  made  all  my  bones  to 
shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my  face  ;  the  hair 
of  my  flesh  stood  up.  It  stood  still,  but  I  could  not 
discern  the  form  thereof;  an  image  was  before  mine 
eyes ;  there  was  silence,  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying : 
'Shall  mortal  man  bo  more  Just  than  God?'" 

Such  are  some  of  the  great  unsolved,  problems  of 
Christiau  theology.  And  yet,  with  all  the  difficulty 
which  invests  these  themes,  there  is  still  a  loftiness  and 
grandeur  about  them,  a  quiet  repose,  that  is  refreshiDg 
to  the  mind.  Wo  stand  before  these  sublime  mysteries 
of  onr  faith  as  one  stands  at  the  foot  of  Jungfraii, 
among  the  solitudes  of  the  Alps,  far  removed  from  the 
cares  and  vices  of  the  vexed  and  vexing  world,  all  whose 
noise  and  movemout  die  away  and  are  lost  in  the  dis- 
tance below,  while  you  stand  in  the  presence  of  the 
eternal  hills,  whose  frowning  and  awful  heights  are  to 
you  indeed  inaccessible,  but  in  whose  silence,  and 
shadow,  and  strength,  your  spirit  finds  a  calm,  sweet  ' 
repose. 


But  it  may  bo  said  to  all  this.  Cut  bono  ?  of  wliat  use 
are  ail  these  speculatious  ?  Grant,  if  you  please,  tlic 
difficulty  of  the  problems,  and  the  dignity  of  the  science 
that  is  ever  taxing  itself  iu  vain  to  solve  what  can  prol> 
ably  never  be  solved  by  man,  of  wliat  real  value  is  such 
a  science  to  tlie  world  and  to  the  church,  in  this  prac- 
tical, hard-working  ago  'i 

I  proceed  then  tosliow, 

IV.  That  tlieology  is  a  science  of  tlie  highest  practical 
vtUue. 

There  are  three  respects  in  which  this  may  be  made 
to  appear  :  in  its  relation  to  ihe  prevalence  of  extreme 
and  erroneous  views  in  religious  matters  ;  in  its  relation 
to  the  power  of  the  pulpit;  and  in  its  relation  to  Llio 
formation  of  personal  character.     And 

1.  In  relation  to  the  prevalence  qf  extreme  and  erro- 
neous views.  Tho  tendency  in  the  religious  world  is 
aitd  has  always  been  to  certain  opposite  extremes  in 
matters  of  religious  belief,  wliich  extremes  are  always 
errors,  ^thing  but  a  sound  and  true  theology  can 
eitlier  prevent  or  counteract  sucl)  errors. 

For  example:  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  to 
exalt,  on  tlie  one  band,  the  provbico  of  reason;  on  the 
other,  that  of  faith.  Tho  history  of  the  Cliristian  chnrcli 
is,  in  one  of  its  aspects,  a  history  of  tlie  conflict  between 
these  two  opposite  and  extreme  tendencies,  rationalism 
and  pietism.  If  the  latter  finds  its  home  in  tlie  bosom 
of  the  Romish  church,  the  former  us  manifestly  finds 
Eomctiiing  congenial  in  tiie  spirit  and  principles  of 
Protestantism ;  yet  to  neither  tho  one  uor  the  other  of 
these  churches  is  the  tendency  to  either  of  these  pnn- 
cipleB  exclusively  cunlined.  Eai'ly  in  the  history  of 
Ctihstianity  the  conflict  of  these  two  tendencies  b^iia 
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to  show  itself.  We  see  it  in  tlie  Moutaiiism  and  Giios- 
ticisiu  of  the  early  cimrch  ;  faith  as  against  knowledge, 
and  knowledge  as  against  faith.  At  a  later  period,  it 
reappears  under  the  forms  of  mysticism  and  scholasti- 
cism, as  in  the  Middle  Ages.  While  in  our  own  period, 
the  pietism  as  opposed  to  the  rationalism  of  Crermauy 
is  hut  another  manifestation  of  the  tendencv  to  the 
same  extremes. 

I  need  hardly  pause  to  say  here,  that  piety  and 
learning,  faith  and  reason,  are  both  essential  to  a  true 
Christianity,  and  neither  can  well  and  wisely  he  dis- 
severed from  the  other.  If  pious  feeling  needs  to  be 
enlightened  and  regulated  by  sound  knowledge,  so  aleo 
does  reason  need  to  he  made  humble  and  devout  by 
simple  faith.  The  due  balance  of  the  two  is  needed, 
but  that  balance,  as  all  liistory  shows,  is  difficult  to 
attain  and  to  retain.  Piety,  a  matter  of  feeling,  a  tJiiug 
of  the  heart,  tends  to  dissever  itself  from  the  reflection 
and  abstraction  of  sober  thought;  while  reason  agaiu, 
the  speculative  intellect,  is  restive  under  tlie  restraints 
of  faith,  impatient  to  strike  out  a  more  daring  and 
adventurous  course,  and  to  build  on  some  other  than 
the  only  sure  foundation  of  all  certainty  in  religious 
tilings,  the  word  of  God,  Such  knowledge  becomes 
dangerous.  But  equally  dangerous  is  the  faith  that  is 
without  knowledge.  Jealous  of  speculation  and  inquiry, 
neglecting  careful  investigation  and  scientific  culture, 
it  becomes  superficial,  and  degenerates  into  mere  en* 
thusiasm  or  bigotry.  On  this  inlidclity  seizes,  and  finds 
its  fitting  occasion.  80  goes  all  history  of  the  Christian 
church.  Nothing  but  a  correct  and  sound  theology, 
that  shall  strike  the  balance  between  thetc  opposing 
principles,  and  assign  each  its  due  place  iu  tlie  Christian 
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scheme,  can  effectually  counteract  the  tendency  to  one 
or  the  other  of  these  extremes. 

As  another  example  of  the  tendency  to  extremes  in 
matters  of  religion,  I  may  instance  the  undue  attach- 
ment to  forms  and  organizations^  on  the  one  hand,  as 
opposed  to  the  undue  neglect  of  them  on  the  other. 
Doubtless  the  church  spirit,  the  denominational  ten- 
dency has  its  use  and  end.  It  serves  to  bind  more 
closely  together  the  followers  of  Christ,  thus  united  in 
church  relations,  and  make  them  one  in  spirit  and 
action.  But  give  this  principle  undue  place,  and  the 
church  organization,  the  form,  becomes  speedily  para- 
mount, and  the  doctrine,  the  substance  of  Christianity, 
comparatively  overlooked.  Now  the  whole  history  of 
Christianity  shows  the  tendency  of  the  human  mind, 
in  religious  matters,  to  make  more  and  more  of  the 
forrn^  the  outward  visible  organization,  as  time  pro- 
gresses, to  the  relative  neglect  of  the  substance ;  and 
in  proportion  as  this  is  the  case,  the  great  doctrines 
and  principles  of  the  Christian  system  are  suffered  in  a 
measure  to  drop  out  of  sight  and  lose  their  importance. 
Diflerences  of  doctrinal  sentiment  are  held  of  less 
account  than  differences  of  ecclesiastical  order,  and 
theology,  as  a  science,  dwindles  and  languishes,  while 
petty  questions  of  church  organism,  and  petty  matters 
of  churchly  furniture  and  form,  become  the  paramount 
and  all  important  topics  of  thought  and  study. 

The  Puseyism  of  the  English  church  is  a  perfect  and 
legitimate  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  which  I  refer ; 
nor  can  any  intelligent  and  observant  eye  fail  to  notice 
the  rapidly  increasing  development  of  the  same  ten- 
dency ill  more  than  one  of  the  great  Christian  organ- 
intions  of  our  own  country. 
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Quite  ill  the  opposite  extreme,  and  hardlj  less  disas- 
trous, would  be  the  entire  neglect  of  forms  and  organ- 
izations. Absolute  individualism  is  certainly  not  the 
normal  condition  of  man,  whether  in  matters  of  religion 
or  o&  secular  life.  In  church,  as  in  state,  there  must 
be  society  and  organism,  body  as  well  as  soul,  form  as 
well  as  substance.  Complete  independence  is  not  the 
highest  form  of  Christian  life,  if  indeed  it  be  compatible 
with  it. 

I  have  not  time,  nor  on  the  present  occasion  is  it, 
perhaps,  needful,  to  show,  by  reference  to  the  history 
of  the  Christian  church,  how  to  one  or  the  other  of 
these  extremes  the  human  mind  seems  ever  tending, 
though  more  frequently,  it  must  be  confessed,  and  Seu* 
more  strongly,  to  the  former  than  to  the  latter. 

There  is  no  surer  way  to  counteract  this  tendency 
than  to  bring  forward  the  science  of  systematic  theol(^ 
into  the  front  ground,  and  assign  it  its  true  place  and 
rank.  In  proportion  as  the  great  truths  and  principles 
of  the  Christian  system  assume  their  just  and  proper 
importance,  the  little  matters  of  mere  ecclesiastical 
form  and  order  dwindle  into  insignificance,  and  vanish 
away,  as  the  stars  disappear  from  the  heavens  before 
the  rising  sun. 

Closely  allied  to  the  error  last  mentioned  is  the  pre- 
vailing tendency  to  make  either  too  much,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  or  too  little  on  the  other,  of  those  creeds  and 
confessions  of  faith,  which  at  various  times  and  by 
various  bodies  have  been  drawn  up  for  the  use  of  the 
Christian  church.  What  is  ancient  is  sacred.  That 
which  a  former  age  has  believed  and  practised  is  clothed 
with  an  authority  inviolable,  and  bears  with  it  the  force 
of  demonstration.     Councils,  decrees,  confessions  of 
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pth,  as.ide  from  their  own  inherent  and  proper  value, 

gather  thus  a  power  and  iufliience  they  were  never 
intended  to  possess,  an  influence  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  as  time  progresses,  until  it  comes  to  be 
r^arded  aBprima/acie  evidence  of  unsoundness  in  the 
faiUi  if  one  ventures  to  differ,  in  never  so  slight  a  matter, 
from  the  standards  that  time  has  consecrated,  and  the 
piety  of  the  church  reveres.  Now  the  men  who  drew 
Hp  these  ancient  confessions  may,  or  may  not,  have  been 
wiser  and  better  men  than  the  world  has  since  seen ; 
diey  may  or  may  not  have  had  superior  facilities  for 
arriving  at  a  correct  judgment  in  matters  of  doubtful 
tmd  difficult  adjustment.  Their  work  may  or  may  not, 
tlierefore,  bo  justly  entitled  to  a  deference  not  accorded 
to  other  and  more  recent  investigations  and  concluBious. 
It  is  certainly  possible  that  the  devout  scholar  of  the 
present  day,  sniroimded  by  all  the  aids  and  appliances 
of  modern  time,  availing  himself  of  alt  the  progress  that 
tins  been  made,  and  all  tlie  light  that  has  been  thrown 
upon  his  path,  pi-ogress  in  natural,  in  mental,  in  moral, 
and  in  political  science,  light  upon  matters  of  philology 
and  matters  of  history,  may,  under  these  circumstances, 
bring  to  bear  upon  his  work  a  mind  not  less  thoi-oughly 
trained,  and  a  degree  of  skill  not  inferior  to  that  of  the 
biblical  student  and  divine  of  some  preceding  age;  he 
mRy  even  be  in  circumstances  more  favorable  to  the 
forming  of  correct  opinions  and  an  impartial  judgment 

•  on  the  questions  that  were  agitated  in  the  councils  of 
Nice  and  Trent,  or  the  synod  of  Augsburg,  than  were 
lluj  fathers  who  sat  in  those  councils,  and  drew  up  those 
decisions  and  decrees. 

However  that  may  be,  it  is  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
Protestantism  that  no  doctrines  of  men  are  binding  on 
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tlio  conscience  in  matters  of  religion.  Whether  tliey 
be  decisions  of  popes,  or  councils,  or  synods,  or  assem- 
blies of  divines,  it  matters  not ;  whether  tliey  bo  decrees, 
or  catechisms,  or  creeds,  or  confessions  of  faith,  not  one 
of  tliem  all,  be  tliey  what  tliey  may,  is  binding  on  the 
conscience  of  any  man,  bo  lie  who  he  may;  but  only 
the  pure  word  of  God,  and  every  man  his  own  judge 
of  what  that  word  contains.  This  is  the  root,  the  foun- 
dation  and  very  groundwork  of  Protestant  faith.  Give 
it  up,  and  you  give  up  the  very  fortresB  and  citadel  of 
Protestantism. 

On  the  other  hand,  tliey  are  not  wise  who  cry  out 
against  all  creeds  and  formularies  of  Cliristian  doctrine 
as  useless,  and  worse  than  useless.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  these  things  are  not  of  binding  authority, 
they  are  therefore  of  no  avail.  As  guides  of  judgment, 
as  lajidmarks  to  show  wlicro  the  old  patlis  went,  and 
in  what  way  the  ancient  worthies  trode,  as  helps  to  a 
correct  decision  in  matters  of  doubtful  moment,  they 
are  of  high  value.  I  will  uot,  indeed,  receive  them  as 
authority,  and  concede  to  them  my  own  right  of  indi- 
vidual judgment ;  but  I  will  honor  and  respect  them 
as  tlie  opinions  of  wise  and  good  meu,  and  as  such 
deserving  of  respect.  I  will  not  ask  what  Athanasins, 
or  Augustine,  what  Luther  or  Calvin,  believed,  in  order 
that  I  may  hL-lieve  tlie  same,  and  that  because  they 
believed  it;  but  I  will  ask  what  these  men  and  others 
believed  and  taught  that  I  may  avail  myself  of  their  , 
wisdom,  and  get  what  light  I  can  upon  the  meaning  of 
the  sacred  oracles,  upon  the  heights,  and  depths,  and 
difficult  mountain  passes  of  the  Christian  faith.  If  their 
doctrine  seems  to  accord  witli  tlie  inspired  word,  ration- 
ally interpreted  and  intelligently  weighed,  I  will  gladly 
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receive  it ;  and  all  the  more  gladly  that  it  is  the  belief 
of  such  men.  If  it  differs  from  what,  in  my  best  judg- 
ment, God's  word  means  and  teaches,  then  in  so  far 
will  I  differ  from  them,  and  no  man  shall  deprive  me 
of  this  liberty. 

The  tendency  to  an  undue  reliance  on  the  formularies 
and  confessions  of  a  preceding  age,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  to  their  depreciation  and  abandonment,  finds  its 
most  effectual  preventive  in  the  diligent  study  and  cul- 
ture of  systematic  theology  as  a  science.  As  nothing 
tends  more  to  check  the  progress  and  discourage  the 
study  of  theological  science,  than  to  set  up  the  claim 
of  authority  for  the  decisions  of  the  past,  thus  making 
the  system  of  Christian  doctrine,  as  taught  in  this  or 
that  age,  by  this  or  that  eminent  divine,  in  this  or  that 
creed,  or  confession,  or  catechism,  a  fixture  and  a  finality, 
thus  virtually  taking  God's  word  out  of  our  hands ;  so, 
on  the  contrary,  nothing  will  so  effectually  prevent  this 
undue  and  exclusive  reliance  on  the  opinions  and  de- 
cisions of  the  past,  as  to  elevate  theological  science  to 
its  proper  place,  and  encourage  men  to  study,  diligently, 
and  faithfully,  and  for  themselves,  the  great  system 
of  truth  contained  in  the  sacred  Scriptures,  so  as,  if 
possible,  clearly  to  apprehend  and  fully  to  master  that 
noblest,  sublimest,  most  difficult  of  all  sciences,  the 
science  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  relation,  then,  to  all  such  extreme  and  erroneous 
views,  as  preventing  and  counteracting  the  tendency, 
whether  to  rationalism,  or  its  opposite  ;  to  undue 
chnrchism,  or  its  opposite ;  to  undue  reliance  on 
creeds,  and  symbols  of  faith,  or  their  undue  neglect ; 
systematic  theology  becomes  of  the  highest  practical 
importance. 
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.  Tlie  pructical  value  of  our  science  appears,  also, 

It  its  relation  to  ike  power  of  Hie  pulpit. 

t  would  seem  to  be  a  clear  case,  tliat  in  order  to 

iach  well,  a  man  must  clearly  comprehend  tlie  tilings 
which  he  teaches ;  in  order  to  speak  well,  and  to  the 
edification  of  the  hearer,  he  must  know  tho  things 
whereof  he  affirms.  If,  as  Cicero  says,  it  is  necessary 
for  tlie  orator  to  be  familiar  with  all  branches  of  knowl- 
edge, in  order  to  speak  well  upon  any  subject,  surely  it 
is  far  more  needful  that  lie  should  understand  well  that 
one  thing  on  which  ho  is  to  discourse.  He  who  is  to 
present  divine  truth  to  men,  in  its  simplicity,  its  beauty, 
its  power,  must  understand  divine  truth,  must  grasp  it 
in  its  outlines,  and  comprehend  its  relations,  and  all 
its  fair  proportions  and  harmonies,  how  each  truth  fits 
itself  to  each,  and  how  every  part  contributes  to  the 
symmetry  and  proportion  of  the  whole.  Only  the  dil- 
igent study  of  Christian  truth,  as  a  system  and  a  science, 
can  enable  him  to  do  this. 

The  most  powerful  and  faithful  preaching  of  the 
gospel  is  that  which  rests  upon  and  springs  from  tlie 
thorough,  doctrinal  study  of  tlic  Scriptures,  That 
which  has  no  other  foundation  than  mere  feeling  is 
superficial,  and  in  its  results  evanescent.  That  preach- 
ing which  is  to  move  with  power,  and  strike  efficient 
blows,  must  lay  hold  iipon  the  truth  with  a  firm  grasp, 
and  wield  it  as  the  club  of  Hercules.  Every  doctrine 
of  God's  word,  each  eternal  truth,  massive  and  strong, 
stoutly  seized  and  holdly  swung,  must  be  in  its  baud 
like  the  battle-axe  of  Cceur-dc-Lion,  that  never  struck 
in  vain.  No  feeble  and  vague  apprchensiou  of  truth, 
no  partial  and  confused  vision,  no  irresolute  and  un- 
skilful handling  of  the  divine  armor  can  do  this.    Ha 
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that  would  handle  well  the  sword  of  the  Spirit,  which 
is  the  word  of  God,  must  understand  his  weapon  and 
its  use.  And  to  this  he  must  be  well  and  carefully 
trained.  The  man  who  has  no  musical  science,  and 
no  knowledge  of  the  instrument,  may  as  well  sit  down 
to  evoke  the  hidden  harmonies  of  the  organ,  and  develop 
all  its  sweetness  and  its  power,  as  he  who  has  no  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  system  of  Christian  truth  undertake 
to  present  that  system  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  its 
grand  and  solemn  tones  accordant  and  harmonious. 
In  order  to  touch  a  single  chord  aright,  he  must  under- 
stand the  whole  science ;  in  order  to  command  a  single 
key  or  a  single  stop  aright,  he  must  have  at  his  com- 
mand the  entire  instrument,  in  all  its  parts  and  with 
all  its  powers.  Suppose  the  preacher  to  discourse  upon 
the  divine  sovereignty.  Without  a  clear  .comprehension 
of  the  .relations  of  this  great  truth  to  the  other  parts  of 
the  system,  its  exact  place  among  the  truths  that  lie 
round  about,  and  closely  connected  with  it,  such  a 
knowledge  as  only  careful,  thorough,  and  wisely  directed 
study  of  the  whole  system  and  science  can  give,  he  will 
be  likely  so  to  present  this  doctrine  as  to  clash  with 
other  and  equally  important  truths  of  the  Christian 
scheme.  He  may  so  preach  divine  power  as  to  leave 
no  room  for  human  freedom.  Or  if  he  treat  of  human 
ability,  he  may  so  present  it  as  to  leave  no  place  for 
divine  power  and  sovereignty.  Urging  his  hearer  to 
make  to  himself  a  new  heart,  he  may  so  press  upon 
liim  his  own  duty  and  responsibility  in  the  matter,  as 
to  leave  upon  his  mind  the  impression  that  the  work  is 
wholly  mail's,  and  that  God  has  little  to  do  with  the 
sinner's  conversion.  Or  seeking,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
make  his  bearers  feel  their  entire  dependence  on  God*s 


Spirit  for  tlicir  salvation,  lie  may  eg  present  this  great 
truth  as  quite  to  relieve  tlieir  minds  from  the  pressure 
of  immediate  duty  and  responsibility,  and  leave  tliem 
waiting  in  security  and  sin  for  God's  good  time,  when 
it  may  ho  liis  pleasure  to  convert  them.  lu  neither 
case  will  such  preacliiug  he  powerful  and  effective. 
The  gospel  that  is  thus  awkwardly  and  unskillfuUy 
handled  is  not  the  gospel  that  is  mighty  to  the  pulling 
down  of  strongholds  of  error  and  of  sin. 

A  sound  theological  training,  so  far  from  making 
men  dull  and  ineffective  preachers,  makes  them  directly 
the  reverse.  It  is  the  foundation  and  source  of  their 
power.  Tlie  strength  and  efficiency  of  the  pulpit,  any 
where  and  at  any  time,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the 
clearness  with  which  the  great  truths  of  religiou  are 
apprehended  by  tlie  preacher,  in  all  their  individual 
distinctness  and  their  connected  harmony.  AVlio,  in 
the  days  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  excelled  those  great 
theologians  in  the  powerful  presentation  of  truth  from 
the  pulpit?  Or  what  more  effective  preachers  of  the 
word,  in  modern  times,  tliau  our  own  Edwards  and 
Bellamy  ?  It  was  the  theology  of  these  men  that  made 
thera  strong  in  the  pulpit.  When  Luther  ascended 
the  pulpit,  princes  and  legates  crowded  to  hei^r  him ; 
peasant  and  noble  were  bowed  and  swayed  with  one 
common  emotion.  When  Calvin  preached,  magistrates 
and  senates  trembled,  and  syndics  hastened  to  recon- 
sider and  revoke  their  decisions.  It  was  no  idle  talk, 
it  was  no  child's  play  with  these  men.  Seizing  the 
ponderous  hammer  of  God's  truth,  and  swinging  it 
aloft,  they  brought  it  down  with  terrible  effect  upon  the 
errors  and  follies  of  the  time,  smiting  right  earnestly. 
Tet  Calvin  and  Luther  were  the  great  theologians  of 
that  day. 
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Of  the  power  of  Edwards  as  a  preacher  every  one 
has  heard.  Discoursing  of  the  justice  of  God  as  dis- 
played in  the  punishment  of  the  j&nally  impenitent,  so 
vividly  did  he  set  forth  the  terrible  truth  that  had 
seized  and  possessed  his  mind,  that  the  deep  stillness 
which  had  crept  over  the  audience  as  he  proceeded, 
gave  way  at  length  to  the  sobs  and  groans  of  the  agitated 
assembly.  Of  Bellamy,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  he 
had  it  in  his  power  to  raise  his  hearers  to  their  feet,  or 
prostrate  them  to  the  floor,  almost  as  one  man,  by  the 
power  of  his  discourse.  It  is  related  of  President 
Edwards,  that  having  listened  to  a  sermon  of  Bellamy 
in  his  own  pulpit,  on  a  subject  in  which  he  was  himself 
deeply  interested,  so  fully  was  he  carried  away  with 
the  truth  uttered  and  so  lost  to  everything  beside,  that 
he  walked  homeward,  earnestly  engaged  in  conversation 
with  the  preacher,  not  noticing  till  he  reached  his  own 
house  that  he  had  left  his  liat  in  the  pulpit. 

Now  it  was  not  idle  declamation  nor  empty  rhetoric 
with  these  men,  but  the  simple  power  of  truth,  clearly 
perceived,  earnestly  believed,  distinctly  and  powerfully 
presented,  that  wrought  such  effects.  It  was  the  elo- 
quence of  truth ;  God's  truth,  God's  eloquence,  and 
not  theirs.  Their  power  as  preachers  lay  in  their 
theology.  That  was  the  highest  and  best  eulogium 
ever  pronounced  upon  a  preacher,  the  answer  of  the 
simple-hearted  but  devoutly  pious  negro  to  the  clergy- 
man, who  asked  him  wherein  consisted  the  great  supe- 
riority of  Bellamy's  preaching :  "  0  Massa,  he  make 
God  80  great,  so  great  T^  Yet  these  men,  so  terrible 
in  the  pulpit,  so  strong,  so  earnest,  were  the  leading 
theologians  of  that  day.     Said  I  not  rightly,  that  theo- 1 
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logical  BcieiicQ  is  of  pracl.ical  value  in  its  relation  to  t 
power  of  tlie  pulpit. 

3.  Tlie  practical  value  of  our  science  appears  further- 
more in.  its  relation  to  personal  character. 

It  lias  long  been  known  tliat  the  pursuit,  especially 
the  intellectual  pursuit,  or  profession,  to  which  a  man 
devotes  himself,  exerts  a  forming  and  controlling  influ- 
ence upon  his  character  ;  makes  him  in  great  measure 
the  man  he  is.  In  no  pursuit,  probably,  is  this  effect 
more  marked  than  in  the  sacred  profession  ;  and  in  no 
respect,  perhaps,  is  it  licre  so  great,  as  in  the  influence 
which  theological  study  exerts  upon  the  mind  and 
character  of  its  true  disciples.  There  is  no  science  like 
it  to  impart  strength  of  mind,  or  earnestness  of  purpose. 
It  quickens  and  calls  into  action  the  highest  powers  of 
the  soul.  It  taxes  the  intellect,  it  calls  out  the  sensi- 
bilities, it  demands  the  resoluteness  of  the  will.  It 
teaches  the  mind  to  scan  with  penetrating  glance  that 
which  is  high,  and  that  which  is  deep ;  tcaclios  it  to 
gaze  steadily  at  objects  whose  brightness  is  fearful,  and 
brings  it  face  to  face  with  difficulties  of  no  ordinary 

[  nature,  which  it  must  seize  and  overcome.  Wrestling 
with  God's  eternal  truth,  it  gains  strength  from  tlio 
very  contact,  and  is  thrown  but  to  rise  the  stouter 
wrestler.  Standing  Iiahitually  in  the  view  of  eternal 
realities,  at  once  the  most  sublime  and  terrible,  it  gathers 
an  earnestness  of  purpose  from  the  solemn  presence 
before  which  it  moves,  Tho  mind  that  is  triflijig  and 
vain ;  that  lacks  earnestness  of  purpose  and  sobriety 
of  thought ;  that  is  deficient  in  vigor  of  intellect  and 
Boundness  of  judgment,  in  clearness  of  apprehension, 
or.  in  resoluteness  of  will,  may  do  something,  perhaps, 

'    !u  other  pursuits  and  professions,  but  will  find  no  pla* 
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ir  itself  in  this  —  no  footing  for  itself  in  tliese  deeper 
waters,  that  rise  above  tiie  mountains  and  submerge 
all  the  plains. 

Tet  is  tlie  pursuit  of  tliis  science  not  inconsistent 
with  the  gentler  traits  and  finer  impulses  of  humanity. 
The  great  tlieologians,  both  ancient  and  modern,  have 
been  of  rich  and  varied  powers,  and  of  gifts  diversified ; 
men  of  vigorous  intellect,  clear  conceptions,  strong  and 
well-balanced  mind,  earnest  purpose;  and  yet  withal 
of  noble  and  generous  heart,  of  ready  sympathy,  gentle, 
and  alive  to  all  the  finer  sensibilities  of  our  nature. 
Lovers  of  truth  tiiey  have  ever  been,  and  yet  withal 
lovers  of  beauty,  both  in  nature  and  in  art,  and  lovers 
moreover  of  that  innocent  mirth  with  which  a  truly 
great  mind  ever  sparkles,  as  the  great  ocean  sparkles 
d  flashes  iu  the  siin.  Such,  pre-emincutly,  were  the 
■ly  divines  of  Now  England ;  men  whose  learning 
,d  piety  were  blended  with  a  genial  sympathy  and  a 
ready  wit;  men  not  less  quick  at  repartee  than  strong 
in  argument,  and  whom  it  were  not  quite  safe  for  a 
fJugglbh  mind  to  meet  in  cither  encouuter. 

It  has  been  sometimes  supposed  that  theological 
studies  tend  to  make  one  crabbed  and  repulsive,  selfish 
and  unfeeling,  abstracted  from  the  joys  and  sorrows 
and  wants  and  strifes  of  the  great  living  and  struggUng 
world,  absorbed  in  thought,  and  interested  only  in 
useless  metaphysical  distinctions.  No  impression  can 
l>e  more  unjust.  Minds  that  are  by  nature  cold  and 
unfeeling  may,  indeed,  hold  converse  with  this  as  witli 
any  other  science;  may  pass  round  about,  and  mark 
its  defences,  and  count  its  towers;  may  oven  pass  its 
portals,  and  wander  through  its  grand  and  stately  halls, 
iuseurible  to  its  ti-ne  beauty  and  uninspired  by  its  li 
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But  it  is  not  the  science  that  makes  them  so. 

And  not  such,  in  fact,  have  been  the  great  theologians 

the  ago.     One  need  only  look  into   the  letters  of 

Luther  to  tiiid  that  he  was  a  man  of  soul ;  a  man  whose 

t  was  not  less  active  than  his  brain ;  a  man  of  strong 

tffections  and  ready  sympathies  ;  a  man  running  over 

1  wit  and  humor.     Children  climbed  upon  his  knee, 

tad  found  in  him  no  unwilling  playfellow.     He  had  an 

e  also  for  the  grand  and  the  beautiful.     From  that 

lofty  castle  ou  the  Wurtzburg,  where  he  lay  concealed 

:  a  time,  he  must  havo  looked  forth,  uot  unmoved, 

^pon  the  scene  spread  out  below  him.     Nature  in  her 

gentlest  as  well  as  in  her  wildest  moods  had  a  voice  for 

!^im;  and  the  little  bird  that  perched  on  a  bough  by 

1  window,  taking   no  thought  for  the   morrow,  but 

singing  its  vesper  hymn  in  quietness,  and  leaving  the 

hand  tliat  holds  the  great  round  world  to  take  care  of 

it,  and  of  the  morrow,  taught  him  also  the  sweet  lesson 

I  of  casting  all  his  care  upon  the  same  mighty  arm,  the 

■«ame  kind  providence. 

"      Luther's  great  peer  and  fellow  reformer,  Calvin,  was 

a  man  of  somewhat  sterner  mould.     We  look  in  vain 

in  his  pages  for  any  glow  of  enthusiasm  or  touch  of 

sentiment.     His  clear  intellect   transmitted   the   pure 

ray  of  truth  unrefracted  and  undimmed,  and  no  play 

of  prismatic  color  tinged  its  simple  brightness.     Are 

I   we,  then,  to  think  of  this  man,  so  calm  and  so  strong 

»and  so  severe,  as  wo  find  him  in  his  writings,  as  having 

§no  gentleness  in  his  nature,  no  sympathy  with  man,  no 

love  of  the  beautiful ;  as  being,  in  a  word,  all  intellect, 

and  no  soul?     If  so,  we  shall   greatly  mistake   htm. 

Few  spots  on  earth  combine  in  greater  proportion  the 

various  elements  that  please  the  eye  and  the  cultivatflii  ■ 
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taste,  and  cast  the  spell  of  beauty  over  the  willing  mind, 
than  the  shores  and  waters  of  that  fair  lake  on  which 
Gteneva  sits  looking  out  in  queenly  pride.  Along  those 
shores  did  the  great  reformer  never  walk  at  even-tide, 
musing,  his  great  soul  in  harmony  with  the  scene? 
And  did  he  never,  as  he  walked  and  mused,  raise  his 
eye  to  admire  that  beauty,  and  to  rest  for  a  moment 
on  the  snowy  summit  of  Mont  Blanc  in  the  distance, 
lifting  his  broad  shoulders  against  the  sky  ? 

We  think  of  Knox,  the  Scottish  reformer,  as  even 
more  harsh  and  stern  than  Calvin;  yet  his  portrait 
belies  him  not.  You  see  in  that  clear  eye  and  that 
lofty  brow,  blended  with  vigor  of  intellect  and  firmness 
of  will,  a  calm  and  lofty  repose,  a  gentleness,  and  a 
refinement  of  soul,  that  mark  the  highly  cultivated 
man.  Cradled  among  the  hills,  and  familiar  with  the 
solitude  and  wildness  of  the  Scottish  highlands,  did  he 
never,  think  you,  climb  of  a  summer  or  an  autumn  day  to 
the  top  of  Arthur's  Seat,  that  overlooks  palace  and  castle, 
city  and  sea,  and  enjoy  a  loveliness  seldom  surpassed  ? 

Edwards  was  a  man  of  giant  intellect ;  yet  we  find  him 
pausing  to  admire  the  flower  at  his  feet,  and  the  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  that  seemed  to  him  so  full  of  the  glory 
of  God.  We  see  him  planting  with  careful  hand  the 
graceful  elms  in  front  of  his  dwelling,  under  whose 
shadow  he  might  sit,  and  which  still  stand  in  majestic 
beauty  and  greenness,  the  ornamentand  pride  of  the  town. 

It  touches  us  to  read,  in  the  memoir  of  Bellamy,  that 
letter  to  his  daughter  after  the  death  of  his  wife  : 

Satuuday  Morning,  Sept.  8,  before  sunrise. 
**  The  solemn  day  is  past ;  and  here  I  sit  alone  —  not  one  left  — 
all  my  children  gone  —  my  wife  in  the  silent  grave.    My  children 
•ad  grandchildren  will  follow  soon.     This  b  not  our  home." 
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It  moves  us,  also,  to  a  kindly  feeling  for  the  somewhat 
Gtern  and  stoical  Ilopkiiis,  to  hear  that  he  would  come 
down  from  his  study,  after  meditating  long  on  the  glory 
and  love  of  God  as  displayed  in  the  atonement  of  Christ, 
and  rubbing  his  hands  togetlier  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight, 
walk  back  and  forth  across  the  room,  his  whole  couDte- 
nanco  beaming  with  holy  joy. 

But  we  must  not  dwell  upon  a  theme  which  has 
already  carried  us  beyond  the  intended  limits.  SucU 
es  I  have  described  were  these  men,  who  in  their  day 
stood  foremost  in  the  pulpit,  and  foremost  in  theological 
science ;  men  of  strong  and  vigorous  minds,  of  earnest 
purpose,  resolute  and  fearless  men,  but  of  generous 
impulses  and  noble  hearts.  And  such,  need  I  add,  is 
the  style  of  men  and  of  preachers  tJiat  we  of  the  present 
time  need,  and  liope  to  produce. 

For  this  purpose  the  Congregational  churches  of  the 

I  Northwest  open  here  a  school  of  theological  training. 
They  consecrate  it,  however,  not  to  a  sect  or  party, 
not  to  a  creed  or  catechism,  but  to  Christ  and  his 
church.  The  great  eternal  principles  of  divine  truth 
they  place  at  its  foundation.  On  them,  as  on  a  comer 
stone  tried  and  precious,  let  it  rest.  If  those  principles 
endure,  if  those  truths  stand,  it  shall  stand  with  them. 
If  they  fall  and  come  to  nought,  it  shall  fall  with  them. 
Of  myself,  I  can  only  say,  tliat  as  I  contemplate  the 
greatness  of  the  work  to  which  you  have  called  me, 
and  my  own  personal  unfitness  for  it,  of  which  I  am 
bitt  too  painfully  conscions,  it  is  not  without  hesitallou 
that  I  assume  the  duties  of  the  chair  in  whicli  yon  now 
install  me.  But  your  cordial  and  earnest  welcome 
gives  me  coiirage  and  strength.  I  cast  myself  fearlessly 
upon  your  manly  and  generous  hearts,  and  upon  the 
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strong  arm  of  my  God,  who  givcth  wisdom  to  them  that 
lack,  and  who  hath  said :  "  My  grace  is  sufficient  for 
thee  " ;  **  As  thy  day,  so  shall  thy  strength  be." 

And  now,  0  God,  we  commend  to  thee  this  institution. 
Be  thou  its  strength  and  its  defense.  Guard  it  against 
the  dangers  to  which  it  may  be  exposed.  Sustain  it 
during  its  years  of  infancy,  and  the  struggles  of  its 
growth  and  early  manhood.  Raise  up  friends  and 
helpers  for  it  in  its  darkest  hours.  Let  no  dissensions 
or  jealousies  spring  up  among  those  who  sustain  it,  to 
diminish  its  strength  or  mar  its  usefulness.  Let  it  be 
a  fountain  open  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.  May 
its  streams  mingle  with  the  great  current  of  the  world's 
thought  and  feeling,  to  make  it  purer  and  better. 
When  they  who  now  with  prayer  and  faith  open  and 
consecrate  this  institution  shall  have  passed  away  from 
the  scenes  of  earthly  toil,  may  its  streams,  pure  and 
sweet,  still  flow  on  to  bless  the  world,  and  make  glad 
the  city  of  our  God,  until  they  shall  at  last  be  swallowed 
up  in  the  river  of  life  that  flows  from  beneath  thy 
throne. 


IV. 


PLACE  AND  VALUE  OF  MIRACLES  IN  THE   GHBISTIAN 

SYSTEM.^  . 

As  in  all  warfare,  so  in  the  attack  and  defence  of 
Christianity,  the  battle-ground  changes  from  time  tc 
time  as  th6  enemies  of  the  truth  change  their  tactics, 
or  direct  their  assault  now  upon  this,  now  upon  thai 
point  in  the  line  of  our  defences.  At  present  it  is  the 
supernatural  dement  in  Christianity  that  is  more  directly 
and  fiercely  assailed.  Around  this  the  battle  rages. 
And,  what  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  it  is  from  the 
professed  friends  of  Christianity,  from  those  who  call 
themselves  its  disciples,  rather  than  from  its  open  and 
avowed  enemies,  that  this  attack  mainly  proceeds.  Il 
is  no  longer  the  Jew,  the  Mohammedan,  the  Pagan,  bul 
the  rationalist  and  sceptic,  within  the  sacred  precincts 
of  the  Christian  temple,  and  before  its  very  altars^  who 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  call  in  question,  or  utterly 
to  deny,  the  supernatural  element  of  the  Christian 
religion. 

Miracles,  we  are  told,  are  no  longer  to  be  relied  upon 
as  evidences  of  the  divine  authority  of  the  Christian 
system.  However  appropriate  tliey  may  have  been  in  a 
remote  and  less  enlightened  age,  they  are  now  quite  oul 
of  place.  As  civilization  and  science  have  progressed, 
they  have  left  this  method  of  thinking  and  reasoning 

1  From  the  BibUotheca  Sacra,  Vol.  xix.  No.  74.  April,  1862. 
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wholly  ill  the  back-ground.  It  is  now  understood,  by 
all  cultivated  and  philosophic  minds,  that  in  the  domain 
of  matter  everything  moves  on  by  fixed  and  determined 
laws,  which  are  never  violated,  never  suspended,  and 
which  never  change.  This  invariable  operation,  this 
universal  order  and  unity  of  physical  causes,  is  the 
first  principle  of  the  laws  of  nature,  and  whatever  is  at 
variance  with  this  principle  must  be  unconditionally 
and  unhesitatingly  rejected.  The  material  universe  is 
discovered  to  be  one  great  system  of  self-sustaining  and 
self-evolving  laws,  a  grand  whole  moving  on  in  harmony 
and  adequate  to  itself.  Even  the  idea  of  original  cre- 
ation is  now  coming  to  be  rejected  as  an  antiquated 
notion,  in  view  of  the  recent  developments  of  science 
with  respect  to  the  origination  of  species.  In  a  word, 
any  interference  with  or  deviation  from  the  established 
and  eternal  order  of  things,  is  a  physical  impossibility, 
which  no  amount  of  evidence  can  substantiate ;  and  the 
miracles,  so  called,  of  the  Christian  system,  which  in  a 
ruder  and  darker  age  were  considered  as  its  main  sup- 
ports and  defences,  are,  in  reality,  at  the  present  day 
the  chief  hhiderances  to  its  acceptance. 

Such  is  the  position  taken  by  the  modern  sceptic  and 
rationalist.  It  is  a  position  which  the  advocates  of 
Christianity  are  called  upon  to  meet.  Mere  denuncia- 
tion and  reproach  of  those  who  thus  reason,  will  not 
suffice.  Ecclesiastical  censure  will  not  meet  the  case. 
There  is  a  demand  for  thorough  investigation  and  solid 
argument.  The  position  is  one  which  overlooks  and 
commands  one  of  the  most  important  defences  of  the 
Christian  system  ;  and  to  leave  it  in  possession  of  the 
enemy,  is  to  abandon  Christianity  itself  as  incapable  of 
defence.    Under  these  circumstances,  it  becomes  neo* 
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Bsary  for  tho  disciples  of  the  Chiistittn  feitli  to  re- 
examino  with  sj>ecial  caro  the  whole  matter  of  tlie 
aupematural  element  in  Christianity,  and  possibly  to 
re-adjust,   in   some  respects,  their  own   position  with 

I  respect  to  it. 
)    There  are,  in  any  sucli  investigation,  three  questions 
^  be  specially  considered  :  Wliat  is  a  miracle  ?     Wh^ 
•proves  a  miracle  ?     What  does  a  miracle  prove  ?    i^^M 
1.    WHAT  IS  A  MIRACLE  1  ^^| 

I  It  is  of  the  first  importance,  in  this  controversy,  that 
the  advocates.of  the  Christian  system  shoiild  understand 
precisely  what  it  is  that  they  are  contending  for,  —  how 
much  and  how  little  is  involved  in,  and  essential  to,  the 
idea  of  a  miracle.  If  we  mistake  not,  some  uncertainly, 
perhaps  we  might  say  some  vagueness,  of  opinion  exists 
on  this  point  in  many  minds;  some  are  disposed  to 
include  more  and  others  less  under  that  term.  With 
some  it  means  one  thing,  and  with  some  another. 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  denote  whatever  is  woiiderftd, 
as  prodigies,  portents,  matters  inexplicable,  —  the  mir- 
abile  of  the  Latins,  the  repai  of  the  Greeks.  Others, 
again,  restrict  the  term  within  much  narrower  limits, 
understanding  by  it  some  contradiction  or  violaUon  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  By  otliers,  it  is  regarded  as  a  eu»- 
penmon,  rather  than  a  contradiction,  of  those  laws; 
while  yet  others  would  prefer  to  call  it  a  deviation 
from,  rather  than  either  a  contradiction  or  suspension 
of,  natural  laws.  A  miracle,  according  to  some,  is  a 
departure  from  all  law ;  with  others,  a  departure  not 
from  all,  but  merely  from  all  known  law. 

Wliat,  then,  is  a  miracle,  and  how  much  shall  we 
include   under   it  ?     Is  it   any  and   every  wonderfaL 
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Apparently  inexplicable  thing  ?  Is  it  a  direct  violation 
or  contradiction  of  tlie  laws  of  nature  ?  Is  it  a  suspen- 
sion of  tliose  laws?  Is  it  simply  a  deviation  from 
lliem  ?  Is  it  a  tiling  without  and  above  ail  law,  or  has 
it  laws  of  its  own  ? 

If  we  seek  for  that  which  is  essential  to  a  miracle,  in 
distinction  irora  what  is  merely  incidental  or  occasional, 
we  shall  find  tho  ultimate  idea  to  be  that  of  divine 
interposition  to  accomplish,  by  special  and  supernatural 
agency,  a  specific  end  not  otherwise  attained.  Whether 
the  result  be  a  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature  or  not, 
vhetlier  it  be  a  suspension  of  those  laws  or.  not,  it  must 
at  least  be  something  beyond  the  power  of  more  nature 
to  accomplish;  something  supernatural,  requiring  for 
its  accomplishment  divine  interposition  and  agency. 
Whether  this  agency  be  immediately  exerted,  or  medi- 
ately, through  human  or  other  instrumentality,  tlio 
power  must  be  ultimately  divine  power,  and  that  not 
according  to  the  ordinary  course  of  divine  operations 
ia  nature.  Where  we  have  tliis,  we  have  all  that  is 
eseential  to  a  miracle, — Deity  interposing  to  accomplish, 
by  special  agency,  an  effect  not  to  be  reached  in  the 
natural  course  and  order  of  events. 

This  is  accordant  with  the  definitions  given  by  stand- 
ard autliorities.  Thus  Webster :  "  an  event  or  effect 
contrary  to  tlie  establislied  constitution  and  course  of 
things,  or  a  deviation  from  the  known  laws  of  nature  ; 
a  Bupeniatural  event."  The  term  miraculous  he  deflnea 
as,  "  performed  snpernaturally,  or  by  a  power  beyond 
the  ordinary  agency  of  natural  laws ;  effected  by  the 
direct  agency  of  almighty  power,  and  not  by  natural 
causes." 
Johnson  gives  the  following:  "mfnwJe — 1.  a  wonder; 
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Eomething  above  human  power  (^Shakspeare) ;  2.  [in 
theology]  an  effect  above  human  or  iiatiiral  power, 
performed  in  attestation  of  some  truth  {Btntley) ; 
niiracuhas  —  effected  by  power  more  than  natural 
(Herbert)  ;  miraculously  —  by  power  above  that  of 
nature  {Dryden)." 

The  eesential  idea,  as  expressed  in  these  de&nitionB, 
is  that  of  divine  interposition  and  agency,  not  neces- 
sarily involving  any  contradiction  or  suspension  of 
natural  laws ;  but  only  a  power  working  above  and 
beyond  those  laws ;  praeter,  but  not  of  necessity  contra, 
ordinem  naturae.  Wliether  the  latter  idea  is  really 
involved  iu  the  true  notion  of  a  miracle,  we  diall 
presently  inquire. 

As  the  subject  relates  particularly  to  the  miracles 
recorded  in  Scripture,  a  brief  examination  of  the  terms 
used  in  the  Scriptures  to  denote  miraculous  eventa 
may  cast  light  on  the  question  before  us.  The  terms 
most  frequently  employed  iu  the  New  Testament  to 
denote  miracles,  arc  Svpdfiei<i,  arj/teXa,  and  re  para. 
When  the  idea  prominent  in  the  mind  of  tlie  writer  or 
speaker  is  that  of  the  divine  power,  or  source,  from 
wliich  the  miracle  emanates,  the  term  SuvafiK  (Hebrew 
n^'3f)  strength,  power,  is  employed ;  plural,  mighty 
works.  Thus  the  miracles  of  Christ  are  designated  in 
Matt.  xi.  20,  21,  23;  xiii.  58;  Markvi.  5, 12;  Luke 
X.  13;  and  those  of  Paul  in  Acts  xix.  11.  Tlie  term 
is  also  used  by  Paul  himself,  in  his  epistles,  as  1  Cor. 
xii.  10;  Gal.  iii.  5. 

Wliere  the  prominent  idea  is  not  that  of  Uie  power 
employed  in  working  the  miracle,  or  the  source  wheuoe 
it  emanates,  but  rather  the  object  to  be  accomplished 
by  it,  its  evidential  force  on  the  mind  of  i, 
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the  term  employed  is  arjfjLeiov  (Hebrew  nifi*)  sigUj  by 
which  anything  may  be  known,  and  specifically,  by 
which  the  divine  power  and  presence  may  be  recognized. 
Miraculous  events  are  0-17 /neZ a,  inasmuch  as  they  en- 
dicate  or  evince  the  presence  and  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being.  Thus,  1  Cor.  xiv.  22,  the  gift  of  tongues  is 
called  ^^  a  aigtiy  not  to  them  that  believe,  but  to  them 
that  believe  not ; "  and,  i.  22  the  Jews  are  said  to  re- 
quire a  sign.  So  Jonah  was  a  sign  to  the  Ninevites, 
Luke  xi.  30;  and  the  child  Jesus  was  to  be  a  sign 
spoken  against,  Luke  ii.  34.  In  all  these  cases,  the 
miracle  is  designed  as  a  token  by  which  tlie  unbelieving 
world  may  be  convinced,  and  so,  is  atffieiovj  a  sign. 
Accordingly  the  various  miracles  wrought  by  or  required 
of  our  Lord  and  his  apostles,  in  proof  of  his  divine 
mission,  are  termed  arjfjLeia .  Thus,  Matt.  xii.  38  and 
Mark  viii.  11,  12,  the  Pharisees  seek  a  sign  from  him ; 
that  is,  something  miraculous,  to  prove  that  he  was 
divine.  So  Luke  xi.  16.  So  also  John  ii.  18  and  vi.  30 : 
What  sign  showest  thou  ?  and  ii.  23 :  Many  believed 
on  him,  seeing  the  signSy  or  miracles.  The  miracle  at 
Cana,  John  ii.  11,  is  spoken  of  as  the  beginning  of 
miracles  (signs)  ^  on  the  part  of  Christ.  So  also  Nicode- 
mus,  John  iii.  2 :  ^^  No  man  can  do  these  miracles  (signs) 
which  thou  doest,  except,"  etc.  See  also  John  vi.  2, 14, 
26 ;  vii.  31 ;  ix.  16 ;  xx.  30.  The  term  is  also  applied 
to  the  miracles  wrought  by  the  disciples  in  proof  of 
their  divine  mission,  after  the  ascension  of  their  Lord. 
Thus,  Mark  xvi.  17, 20 :  "  These  signs  shall  follow  them 
that  believe" ;  "  The  Lord  working  with  them,  and  con- 
firming the  word  with  signs  following."  In  these  and 
the  like  passages  we  have  the  clue,  if  we  mistake  not, 
to  the  true  significance  of  the  miracles  of  the  New 
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Testament.  Tliey  are  tokens  or  evidences  of  the  diviiio 
commission  of  the  person  who  performs  them.  The 
cases  above  cited,  under  the  term  <rt]/tEui  especially, 
seem  to  refer  to  miracles  as  evidences  producing  convic- 
tion and  belief  in  tlie  mind. 

Where  not  so  much  the  end  or  object  of  the  miracle 
is  the  idea  prominent  in  the  mind,  but  rather  the  effect 
of  it  in  exciting  astonishment  or  fear,  the  term  repcw  — 
Konder,  prodigy  —  is  employed;  always,  however,  iu 
connection  with  mj/telov.  Thus,  Acts  ii.  19 :  "Wonders 
in  tlie  heaven  above,  and  signs  in  the  earth  beneath" 
(ripara  . . .  aij/ieia);  vii.  36  :  Wonders  and  signs  in  Egypt 
and  the  Red  Sea ;  John  iv.  48 :  "  Except  ye  see  signs 
and  wonders,  ye  will  not  believo";  Acts  ii.  43:  "Many 
wonders  and  signs  were  done  by  the  apostles."  See, 
also,  iv.  30  ;  v.  12  ;  vi.  8  ;  siv.  3  ;  xv.  12,  where  the 
same  expressions  are  used  with  reference  to  the  miracles 
wrought  by  the  apostles.  The  terms  are  sometimes 
employed,  also,  with  reference  to  the  miracles,  or  pro- 
tended miracles,  of  false  prophets,  as  in  Mark  xiii.  22 
and  Matt.  xxiv.  24,  and  2  Thess.  ii.  9. 

Tiie  use  of  ripav  in  connection  with  <ni/ielov,  in  this 
maimer,  is  evidently  borrowed  from  Hebrew  usage, 
which  in  like  manner  connects  the  corresponding  words, 
nip'is  and  d-t^bio. 

A  miracle,  then,  so  far  as  the  Scripture  use  of  terms 
can  guide  us,  is  some  wonderful  event,  such  as'reqiures 
divine  power '  to  perform,  and  which  may  therefore  be 
regarded  as  a  sign  or  indication  of  divine  presence  and 
agency. 

That  a  miracle  is  not  any  and  every  wonderful  or 

even  inexplicable  thing,  we  need  hardly  pause  to  afHrm. 

1  See  nolo  (A.)  at  ihe  end  of  tbis  Aidde. 
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All  miracles  are  wonderful,  but  not  all  wonders  are 
miracles.  Everytliing  is  wonderful  on  its  first  occur- 
rence*  The  first  observation  of  an  eclipse,  of  the  erup- 
tion bf  a  volcano,  of  an  earthquake,  or  even  a  tliunder- 
storm  was,  doubtless,  very  wonderful  to  the  observers, 
and  may  very  well  have  passed  for  sometliing  miraculous, 
as  such  events  still  do  among  the  savage  nations. 

It  is  necessary  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  tliat  the  event 
should  be  not  merely  wonderful,^  but  that  it  occur  not 
in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature's  operations  ;  that  the 
power  which  produces  it  should  be  the  special  interpo- 
sition of  divine  agency.  This  cannot  be  said  of  the 
eclipse,  the  storm,  or  the  volcanic  eruption.  Sucli 
events,  however  remarkable,  however  fearful,  and  even 
unusual,  they  may  be,  are  still  within  the  range  of 
natural  causes,  and  to  be  accounted  for  on  natural 
principles.  But  should  tlie  order  of  nature  be  reversed, 
or  set  aside ;  should  some  event  occur  clearly  beyond 
the  power  of  natural  causes  to  produce,  and  requiring, 
beyond  reasodlible  doubt,  tlie  divine  interposition  and 
agency  for  its  accomplishment,  we  should  properly  call 
such  an  event  a  miracle. 

Now  it  may  be  difficult  to  decide,  in  many  cases, 
what  is,  and  what  is  not,  a  natural  event ;  whether  a 
given  result  lies  within  or  without  the  range  of  natural 
causes ;  in  other  words,  to  prove  a  miracle.  That  is 
not  now  the  point  under  discussion.  All  that  we  say 
is,  that  when  it  is  once  clearly  settled  that  the  phe- 
nomenon under  consideration  is  not  merely  some  won- 
derful and  unusual,  but  still  natural  event,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  really  supernatural,  and  has  been  brought 
about  by  some  special  divine  interposition,  working  to 

1  See  ixxe  (B.)  at  Uie  end  of  this  Article. 
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M}mplish  this  specific  result;  tlien,  aud  not  till  theii, 
are  we  wai-raiiteii  to  call  that  eveut  a  miracle. 

On  the  question  whether  a  mii-acle  involves  a  sus- 
.  peiisioii  or  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature,  or  is  merely 
eomethiug  above  and  beyond  nature,  there  is  room  for 
greater  diOerence  of  opinion.     According  to  the  defini- 
tions already  given,  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  all  that 
!  essential.     On  this  point,  however,  theologians  are 
k  by  no  means  agreed. 

Neander,  in  his  chapter  on  Miracles,'  says:  "Altliongfa 

I  bom  their  nature  they  transcend  the  ordinary  law  of 

:  aud  effect,  they  do  not  contradict  it,  inasmuch 

I  as  nature  has  been  so  ordered  by  divine  wisdom  as  to 

I  admit   higher  aud  creative  agencies  into  her  sphere ; 

I  and   it  is   perfectly  natural   that   siich   powers,   once 

admitted  should  produce  effects  beyond  the  scope  of 

ordinary  causes."     Similar  is  the  view  of  Olshausen,' 

who  alErms  *<  that  we  cauuot  adopt  that  idea  of  a  miracle 

which  regards  it  merely  negatively  as  a  suspension  of 

the  laws  of  nature.     Starting  from  the  scriptural  view 

of  the  abiding  presence  of  God  in  the  world,  we  cannot 

regard  the  laws  of  nature  as  mechanical  arrangements 

which  would  have  to  be  altered  by  interpositions  from 

Ik  without:  they  have  the  character  of  being  based  ass 

H         whole   in   God's   nature.     All   phenomena,   therefore, 

H         which  arc  not  explicable  from  the  known  or  unknown 

H         laws  of  earthly  development,  are  not,  for  that  reason, 

■  necessarily  violations  of  law,  and  suspensions  of  tbe 

f  laws  of  nature ;   rather  they  are  themselves   compre- 

^^^    hended  under  a  higher  general  law  ;  for  what  is  d 

^^^L  is  truly  according  to  law.' 


s  ol    Uie 
com  pre- 
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In  like  maimer  Trench :  '^  But  while  the  miracle  is 
not  thus  nature,  so  neither  is  it  against  nature.  That 
language,  however  commonly  in  use,  is  yet  wholly 
unsatisfactory,  which  speaks  of  these  wonderful  works 
of  Qod  as  violations  of  a  natural  law.  Beyond  nature, 
beyond  and  above  the  nature  which  we  know,  they  are, 
but  not  contrary  to  it."  ^ 
To  the  same  effect  Augustine  remarks :  Omnia  por- 

tenta  contra  naturam  dicimus  esse,  sed  non  sunt 

Portentum  ergo  fit  noh  contra  naturam,  sed  contra 
quam  est  nota  natura.  And  elsewhere  he  remarks: 
^'contra  naturam  non  incongrue  dicimus  aliquid  Deum 
facere,  quod  facit  contra  id  quod  novimus  in  natura." 
Augustine  does  not  admit  that  anything  comes  to  pass 
contrary  to  nature,  since  nature  is  but  the  will  of  God, 
and  he  cannot  be  supposed  to  act  contrary  to  what  he 
has  himself  established.  ^'  Quomodo  est  enim  contra 
naturam  quod  Dei  iGit  voluntate,  quum  voluntas  tanti 
utique  creatoris,  conditae  rei  cuj  usque  natura  sit  ?  "  2 

Aquinas  gives  a  similar  view;  whatever  is  wrought  by 
divine  power,  out  of  the  usual  course  of  nature,  praeter 
ordinem  naturae,  is  with  him  a  miracle :  "  Aliquid 
jicitur  miraculum  quod  &t  praeter  ordinem  totius 
naturae  creatae,  quo  sensu  solus  Deus  facit  miracula."^ 
Only  it  must  be  totius  naturae,  and  not  merely  naturae 
nobis  notae,  of  nature  as  known  to  us. 

The  following  is  the  view  of  Knapp :  "  Properly 
speaking  these  miracles  are  wrought  by  God.  In  per- 
forming them  he  does  not  alter  or  disturb  the  course 
of  things  which  he  himself  directs,  or  counteract  the 
laws  which   he   himself  has   established ;   but  he   ac- 

1  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  20.  ^  De  Civit.  Dei.  xxi.  8. 

^  Samma  TbcoL,  Lib.  i.  110,  Art.  4. 
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complislies  by  meaus  of  nature,  which  he  lias  thus 
constituted,  and  which  he  governs,  somctbing  more 
than  is  common,  and  in  couueclion  with  unusual  cir- 
cumstances." ^ 

Prof.Tieftrunk,ofHalle,holds  the  following  lauguaffe, 
as  cited  \<y  Hahn;^  "Tlie  Bupemalural  cause  which 
works  a  miracle,  neither  suspends  nor  confounds  the 
laws  of  naiiirc,  but  it  uses  the  forms  and  materials  of 
nature  to  accomplish  its  work.  The  miraculous  consists 
not  in  being  cojifra-uatural,  but  exfi'o-natural ;  for  the 
producing  cause  effects  its  operation  in  the  sensible 
world  according  to  the  laws  of  sensible  nature ;  an 
operation  which  would  not  have  tafceu  place  according 
to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  and  could  not  have 
been  produced  by  tlic  mere  causal  powers  of  nature. 
The  miraculous  event  may  be  compared  to  the  unex- 
pected entry  of  an  independent  activity  into  the  course 
of  nature,  but  which  does  not  obstruct  nor  subvert  it ; 
only  we  must  observe  that  this  entry  and  its  operation 
do  not  take  place  by  any  mere  natural  casuality,  but 
by  a  superior  power  acting  according  to  the  laws  of 
eeusible  nature." 

On  the  contrary,  Wegscbeider^  defines  mii-acles  as 
unusual  events,  wrought  by  a  cause  superior  to  bumau 
power,  and  suspending  the  ordinary  course  of  nature 
and  its  laws  ;  "  hunianas  vires  superantes,  et  rerum 
naturae  cursum  consuctum,  legesque  in  officiendo  cjus- 
modi  eventu  tollentes."  Nor  is  be  without  autliori^ 
for  this.  Among  the  Lutheran  divines,  Quenstedt* 
affirms :  "  Miracula  vero  et  proprie  dicta  sunt,  quae 
contra  vim  rebus  naturalibus  a  Deo  inditam,  cursumquo 


^ 


natHrnlem,   sive   per   extiaordinariam    Dei   poteatii 
efficiuiitiir."     So  also  Buddeus  ^  (as  cited  hj  Ki 
speaks  of  miracles  as  "  operationes  quibus  naturae 
ad  ordinem   et  conservationein   totiua   hujus  uiiiversi 
spectaiites,  re  vera  suspend  uiitur." 

Indeed,  this  would  seem  to  have  been  the  view 
generally  entertained  by  the  earlier  theological  writei 
as  it  is  tindoubtedly  that  of  many  among  the  moderns. 

We  are  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  a  miracle 
involves,  of  necessity,  any  violation  or  suspension  of 
the  laws  of  nature.  That  which  is  above  nature  is 
not  necessarily  contrary  to  nature.  A  work  may  ho 
wrought  by  divine  power,  and  that  power  may  be 
extraordinary  iu  its  nature  and  operation,  and  so  the 
effect  may  lie  quite  withont  the  sphere  of  nature's  laws 
and  the  usual  course  of  things ;  and  yet  it  may  involve 
no  contradiction  or  suspension-  of  any  of  those  laws. 
A  higher  power  may  come  in  to  accomplish  a  special 
result  on  a  special  occasion,  yet  leave  the  ordinary  and 
established  laws  in  full  force.  It  is  a  law  of  nature 
that  bodies  of  a  certain  specific  gravity  shall  fall  to  the 
earth  when  left  unsupported  in  the  air  or  the  w 
yet  a  stone,  or  a  ball  of  iron,  may  bo  projected 
Biich  force  as  to  counteract  this  tendency ;  it 
SBcend,  instead  of  descend,  and  so  continue  until 
paEsee  out  of  sight.  The  law,  however,  still  exit 
still  acts,  —  acts  upon  this  very  projectile,  and  tl 
with  its  full  force,  Tlie  gravitating  power  is  neithi 
abolished  nor  suspended,  as  regards  that  missile,  but 
only  counkractfd  by  another  and  superior  force.  The 
utuol  effect  is  set  aside  for  the  time  by  the  intermission 
of  a  higher  power.  Li  like  manner,  wheu  the  irou 
1  Innicmioiiea  Hieol.  Dogmat.,  p.  3U. 
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swims,  or  the  water  burns ;  when  the  flames  fail  to 
consume,  or  tlie  wild  beasts  to  devour ;  when  the 
raging  tempest  suddenly  becomes  a  calm,  or  even 
death  itself  gives  place  to  life,  there  may  be  in  all  this 
no  violation  or  suspension  of  nature's  laws,  but  only 
the  coming  in  of  a  higher  power  to  prevent  the  ordi- 
nary, aAd  produce  an  extraordinary  result  —  a  coun- 
teraction,  rather  than  a  contradiction.^ 

Who  will  say  that  it  may  not  be  so  ?  All  that  is 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  miracle  is  the  intervention  of 
divine  power  to  accomplisli  by  supernatural  means, 
whether  directly  or  indirectly,  a  result  not  to  be  at- 
tained in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature.  But  what  is 
above  and  beyond  nature  is  not  necessarily  contrary  to 
it.  That  iron  should  swim  may  be  extra-natural, 
super-natural,  yet  not  contra-natural.  Nay,  there  may 
possibly  be,  as  some  suppose,  even  within  the  sphere 
of  nature  itself,  a  power  hitherto  unknown,  suflScient 
to  produce  that  unusual  result,  requiring  only  to  be 
called  into  exercise  by  the  divine  will  when  the  special 
occasion  demands ;  and  the  result  would  be  none  the 
less  a  miracle,  since  it  is  the  eflFect  of  special  divine 
interposition,  and  is  something  beyond  the  usual  course 
of  nature.  But  whether  the  means  employed  are 
natural  or  supernatural,  in  either  case  the  efficient  cause 
is  supernatural,  and  the  event  miraculous ;  nor  is 
there  in  either  case,  any  necessary  violation  or  sus- 
pension of  the  already-existing  and  established  laws. 
Those  laws  may  remain  in  full  force,  notwithstanding 
the  coming  in  of  this  higher  power. 

And  so  of  the  still  more  remarkable  exertions  of 
divine   power,   as,  for  example,  the  restoration  of  a 

1  See  note  (C.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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dead  man  to  life.  It  is  certainly  not  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  events,  and  in  this  sense  not  according 
to  the  laws  of  nature,  that  a  dead  body  should  be 
restored  to  life.  We  know  of  no  power  in  nature 
adequate  to  produce  this  result.  When  such  an  event 
really  occurs,  therefore,  we  are  warranted  to  infer 
divine  interposition,  and  to  pronounce  the  eflFect  a 
miracle.  But  do  we  know  that  any  of  the  existing 
laws  of  nature  forbid  such  a  result,  and  must  be  first 
abolished,  or  set  aside,  before  this  event  can  take  place  ? 
Want  of  power  is  one  thing,  and  opposition  is  another. 
Inabilty  is  not  incompatibility.  The  power  to  restore 
life  may  not  be  in  nature,  and  yet  may  not  be  contrary 
to  nature.^ 

A  law,  in  the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  here  used, 
is  simply  an  established  mode  qf  operation.  A  law  of 
nature  is  simply  such  a  mode  qf  operation  as  results 
from  the  nature^  or  constitution^  of  things  about  us  in 
the  physical  world.  Now  if  an  event  takes  place  by 
some  other  mode  of  operation  than  that  now  defined, 
that  is,  by  some  mode  of  operation  that  does  not  result 
from  the  original  constitution  of  things,  the  latter  is 
not  necessarily  a  violation  of  the  former  nor  a  suspen- 
sion of  it.  For  example :  The  change  of  water  into 
wine,  by  an  instantaneous  process,  certainly  is  not  the 
result  of  the  original  constitution  of  things  in  the 
physical  world.  It  is  not  the  way  in  which  nature 
produces  wine.  But  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  a  viola- 
tion of  that  method  ?  Nature,  that  is.  Deity,  operating 
in  the  accustomed  manner,  and  according  to  the  original 
constitution  of  things,  produces  wine  by  the  processes 
of  growth  and   fermentation.      Now^  he   produces  it 

1  Seo  note  (D.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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directly,  without  this  mediate  process.  Is  tliere  any 
contradiction  here  of  the  former  method  ?  Is  there 
any  suspension  of  it,  even  ?  Are  not  the  laws  and 
processes  of  nature  still  in  force,  as  before  ?  Are  not 
vines  still  bearing  fruit,  and  grapes  still  yielding  wine, 
just  as  ever?  The  truth  is,  no  law  is  violated,  none 
suspended  ;  only  another  force  is  callJid  into  requisition 
in  addition  to  the  usual  forces  of  nature ;  or  rather, 
the  power,  which  usually  operates  in  such  or  such  a 
prescribed  mode,  now,  for  special  reasons,  and  for  the 
moment,  acts  in  another  and  quite  unusual  mode. 
It  is  simply  Deity  doing,  at  one  time,  m  one  way, 
what  at  other  times,  and  usually,  he  does  in  another 
way.  The  result  is  something  which  wo  cannot  ac- 
count for  hy  the  laws  of  nature,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
not  produced  by  the  operation  of  those  laws ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  a  miracle.  But  in  thus  operating  by  a  new 
method  to  accomplish  a  special  end,  Deity  no  more 
contradicts  or  violates  his  usual  mode  of  operation 
than  a  man's  travelling  by  steam-car  contradicts  his 
usual  and  slower  mode  of  procedure  by  stage-coach, 
or  than  the  appearance  of  a  comet  conti-adicts  .the 
established  order  of  the  solar  system,  or  suspends  the 
laws  of  planetary  motion.  Tlic  fact  that  God  usually 
works  in  a  given  way  does  not  prove  that  lie  never 
works  in  any  other.  Show  any  sufficient  reason  for  a 
departure  from  the  usual  method,  and  such  departure 
becomes  not  merely  possible,  but  in  the  highest  degree 
probable.  There  will  be  deviation,  but  not  contradiction. 
The  view  now  taken  of  the  nature  of  a  miracle 
obviates  an  objection  frequently  urged  against  the  ar- 
gument from  miracles  in  favor  of  Christianity,  to  wit, 
that  they  imply  a  contradiction  or  violation  of  thg_ 
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of  nature.^  Those  laws,  it  is  said,  are  universal  and 
invariable ;  and  whatever  occurrence  professes  to  be  a 
contradiction  of  those  immutable  laws  bears  on  its  face 
the  evidence  of  its  own  absurdity  and  falsity.  Now  if 
it  can  be  shown  that  a  miracle  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  any  such  contradiction  or  violation  of  natural 
laws  —  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  leaves  those  laws  in 
full  force  and  play,  while  it  comes  in  beside  them,  and 
reaches  beyond  them,  to  bring  about  results  which  are 
not  in  their  sphere,  which  lie  out  of  their  plane  —  it 
is  certainly  a  point  gained  and  a  difficulty  met. 

The  case  is  analogous  to  the  reasoning  of  the  sceptic 
against  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith,  that  they 
are  contrary  to  reason,  and  therefore  incredible.  To 
which  we  reply :  No,  not  contrary  to  reason,  but  merely 
above  reason.  So  we  would  say  of  miracles ;  they  are 
not  contrary  to  nature,  but  above  nature. 

But  is  a  miracle  a  latoless  thing  ?  Or  may  there  be, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  law  of  miracles  ?  Does  the  di- 
vine interposition  which  produces  a  miraculous  event 
occur  at  hap-hazard,  or  according  to  fixed  and  uniform 
priuciples?  May  there  not  be  as  close  a  connection 
between  the  peculiar  circumstances  which  call  for  and 
demand  the  supernatural,  and  the  divine  interposition 
to  meet  the  exigency,  as  there  is  between  any  ordinary 
result  and  the  law  of  nature  which  looks  to  its  accom- 
plishment ?  Doubtless  there  may  be  such  a  connection, 
such  a  law  of  miracles.  We  are  not  to  suppose  that 
the  laws  of  nature  comprehend  aU  laws.  Gould  we 
see  far  enough  into  the  nature  of  things,  we  might 
perhaps  discover  a  fixed  and  invariable  connection 
between   the  occasion  for  and   the  occurrence  of  a 

1  See  nolo  (E.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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miracle ;  so  that  we  could  say :  Given,  such  and  snch 
things;  and  given,  also,  divine  interposition  to  meet 
the  case.  This  we  do  not  know  enough  to  affirm, 
perhaps  never  shall ;  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  does 
any  man  know  enough  to  deny  it. 

Much  less  are  we  to  conceive  of  a  miracle  as  an 
event  without  cause.  Whether  there  be  or  be  not  any 
such  thing  as  a  law  of  miracles,  there  is  and  must  be  a 
cause  of  them.  If  natural  events  require  a  cause, 
much  more  supernatural.  We  are  not  to  think  of 
natural  causes  as  comprehending  aU  causes.  Because 
a  thing  is  beyond  the  range  of  ordinary  and  natural 
causes,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  is  beyond  jthe  range  of 
all  cause.  To  suppose  that  there  is  no  cause  except 
natural  causes  is  not  pantheism  merely,  it  is  downright 
atheism.  It  is  to  shut  God  out  of  the  universe  which 
he  has  himself  created. 

To  sum  up  what  has  been  said.  We  are  not  to 
conceive  of  a  miracle  as  simply  any  remarkable  or 
extraordinary  event,  nor  yet  as  of  necessity  a  contra- 
diction, or  even  suspension,  of  any  law  of  nature;  we 
are  not  to  conceive  of  it  as  necessarily  a  lawless  occur- 
rence, much  less  uncaused ;  but  rather,  and  simply,  as 
a  divine  interposition  to  accomplish  by  supernatural 
agency  a  specific  end  not  otherwise  attainable. 

With  these  remarks  on  the  nature  of  miracles,  we 
proceed  to  the  second  topic  of  investigation. 

II.    WHAT   PROVES  A   MIRACLE? 

In  other  words,  what  kind  and  degree  of  evidence 
is  required  in  order  to  prove  that  divine  power  is  in 
any  case  interposed  to  produce  a  given  eflfect,  other- 
wise than  by  natural  causes  ?     And  here  we  are  met 
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at  the  outset  by  the  positive  denial  that  any  amount 
of  evidence  can  prove  it —  the  denial,  in  a  word,  that 
a  miracle  is  a  possible  thing.  Thus,  in  the  article  on 
the  Evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  "  Essays  and 
Reviews,"  Baden  Powell  holds  the  following  language : 
*'  What  is  alleged  is  a  case  of  the  supernatural ;  but  no 
testimony  can  reach  to  the  supernatural;  testimony 
can  apply  only  to  apparent  sensible  facts ;  testimony 
can  only  prove  an  extraordinary  and  perhaps  inex- 
plicable occurrence,  a  phenomenon.  That  it  is  due  to 
supernatural  causes  is  entirely  dependent  on  the  pre- 
vious belief  or  assumptions  of  the  parties."^  Again, 
we  are  told,  by  the  same  author,  that  "  In  nature,  and 
from  nature,  by  science  and  by  reason,  we  neither 
have,  nor  can  possibly  have,  any  evidence  of  a  Deity 
working  miracles ;  for  that  we  must  go  out  of  nature 
and  beyond  reason.  If  we  could  have  any  such  evi- 
dence from  nature^  it  could  only  prove  extraordinary 
natural  effects,  which  would  not  be  miraclea  in  the  old 
theological  sense,  as  isolated,  unrelated,  and  uncaused ; 
whereas  no  physical  fact  can  be  conceived  as  unique, 
or  without  analogy  and  relation  to  others  and  to  the 
whole  system  of  natural  causes."  ^ 

In  the  same  strain  we  are  complacently  informed  by 
the  same  authority,  that  in  the  present  age  of  physical 
research,  "  all  liighly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  ad- 
vanced intellects  have  imbibed  more  or  less  the  lessons 
of  inductive  philosophy,  and  have,  at  least  in  some 
measure,  learned  to  appreciate  the  grand  conception 
of  universal  law ;  to  recognize  the  impossibility  even 
of  any  two  material  atoms  subsisting  together  without  a 
determinate  relation  ;  of  any  action  of  the  one  on  the 

1  Recent  Inquiries,  etc.,  p.  121.  *  Ibid,  p.  160. 
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•  other,  whether  of  equilibriam  or  of  motion,  without 
■'reference  to  a  [ihysical  cause ;  of  any  modification 
■whatsoever  in  the  existing  conditions  of  material  agents, 

■  Unless  through  the  invariable  operation  of  a  aeries  t^ 
WiiternaUy  impressed  consequences  [the  italics  are  ours] 

■  following  in  some  necessary  chain  of  orderly  coDaection, 
[however  imperfectly  known  to  us."  • 

I      Any  interference  with  the  established  order  of  nature 

■  being  thus  assumed  as  a  physical  impossibility,  which 
Luo  amount  of  evidence  can  establish,  we  are  not  sur- 

■  prised  to  be  told  in  this  connection,  that  "  if  miracles 
»  were  in  the  estimation  of  a  former  age  among  the  chief 
Wxupporls  of  Christianity,  they  are  at  present  among  the 
I  main  difficuUiea  and  hinderancea  to  its  acceptance."  * 

I  As  regards  the  utter  impossibility  of  miracles,  on 
Ithe  ground  of  the  absolute  inviolability  of  natures  laws, 
land  the  invariability  and  universality  of  tlieir  operation, 
■we  fear  we  must  confess  ourselves  not  of  that  order  of 
I"  highly  cultivated  minds  and  duly  advanced  intellects  " 
l.tliat "  have  learned  to  appreciate  the  grand  conception." 
D!he  real  question  for  a  mind  thus  far  advanced,  as  it 
BCB^^  ^^  ^^f  i^  l^'i'^ '  ^^  iliefre  a  Deity  at  aR  ?  Or  is  all 
Bower  to  be  resolved  into  this  great  system  of  universal, 
Rivariable,  eternal  law  —  this  grand  machinery  of  "  etcr- 
^lally  impressed  consequences,"  that  goes  grinding  and 

■  clanking  on  from  eteniity  to  eternity?  If  the  latter, 
Lthen  we  grant  that  miracles  are  out  of  the  question. 
■But  if  there  be  a  God,  as  some  of  us  in  our  simplicity 
■liave  supposed;  if  we  may  crave  the  indulgence  of 
Kthis  highly  cultivated  age  so  far  as  to  be  permitted  to 
Bretain  the  antiquated  notion  of  a  Deity  at  the  head  of 
■affairs;  and  if  we  place  this  Deity,  where  he  belongs, 
^L  ■  Beceui  InqoiiKs,  p.  150.  'lUd.p.lSS.         ^^^ 
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behind  all  those  laws  and  above  them  all,  as  their  source 
and  spring,  then  why  may  not  the  power  that  usually 
works  in  and  by  such  and  such  methods  or  laws,  if  occa- 
sion require,  act  in  some  other  way,  without  or  above 
those  laws  ?  Nay,  why  may  he  not,  if  necessary  to  the 
accomplishment  of  his  purposes,  even  reverse  or  wiioUy 
set  aside  for  the  time,  those  usual  methods  of  procedure 
which  we  call  laws  of  nature  ?  It  would  seem  reason- 
able to  suppose  this.  The  power  that  created  and 
established  certain  laws  and  operations  of  nature,  so 
called,  can  surely,  if  he  pleases,  suspend  those  opera- 
tions and  counteract  those  laws,  by  bringing  in  still 
higher  forces  on  special  occasions  and  for  special  pur- 
poses. The  laws  are  surely  not  so  invariable  and 
inviolable  as  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  their  Maker ; 
the  sublime  machinery  of  eternally  impressed  conse- 
quences is  not  so  unvarying  and  irresistible  in  its 
steady  revolutions,  but  that  the  hand  which  created 
and  set  it  agoing  can  vary  or  suspend  its  movements  at 
will.  The  question  now  is,  not  whether  Deity  unU  do 
this,  or  whether  he  is  likely  to  do  it,  but  whether  he 
can.     If  he  can,  then  miracles  are  not  impossible.^ 

The  truth  is,  no  consistent  theist  can  possibly  main- 
tain such  a  position.  The  real  question,  when  it  comes 
to  tliat  pass,  as  we  said  before,  is  simply  this:  Are 
we  atheists^  or  have  we  dill  a  God  ?  And  he  who  coolly 
shuts  the  door  in  the  face  of  Deity,  and  shuts  him  out 
of  his  own  creation,' by  assuming  that  nature's  laws  are 
absolutely  invariable,  universal,  and  eternal,  and  there- 
fore any  departure  from  them  is  impossible,  under 
whatever  cloak  of  science  or  inductive  philosophy  he 
may  hide  himself,  is  logically  and  practically  an  atheist 

I  See  note  (F.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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But  granting  that  a  miracle  is  not  impossible,  still, 
is  it  not  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  ^-^^o  much  so 
that  no  amount  of  evidence  is  suflBcient  to  festablish  the 
fact  of  its  occurrence?  That  depends  on  circum- 
stances, on  the  end  to  be  accomplished,  on  the  reason 
for  the  thing.  Not  under  all  circumstances  and  on  all 
occasions  is  a  miracle  improbable  even.  We  can  sup- 
pose cases  in  which  such  an  occurrence  would  be 
highly  probable.  If  the  occasion,  the  end  to  be  accom- 
plished, be  something  extraordinary  and  of  unusual 
moment,  especially  if  it  be  something  not  likely  to  be 
attained  by  ordinary  metliods,  it  is  not  in  such  a  case 
a  priori  improbable  that  extraordinary  means  may  be 
employed  to  eflFect  that  end. 

Suppose,  for  example,  that  it  were  proposed  to  make 
a  divine  revelation  to  man  of  truths  not  to  be  learned 
from  nature  —  a  case  certainly  supposable  -*-  how  can 
this  be  done,  save  in  some  way  beyond  and  above  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature's  operations  ?  Such  a  revela- 
tion will  be  in  itself  a  miracle  in  the  highest  sense ;  ^ 
and  therefore  there  is  no  improbability  that  the  mode 
of  its  communication  may  be  something  miraculous. 
Or  suppose  —  the  greatest  of  all  mysteries  and  miracles 
—  that  God  himself  should  see  fit  to  become  incarnate, 
is  it  improbable  that  a  lesser  and  subordinate  miracle 
should  be  wrought  to  accomplish  this  incarnation  ? 

But  even  supposing  a  miracle  were  wrought,  is  it 
possible  to  establish  the  fact  by  evidence  ?  Is  a  miracle 
capable  of  proof?  No,  says  Powell,  for  it  is  either 
within  nature,  and  so  is  really  not  a  miracle  at  all ; 

1  As  Olshansen  has  well  remarked  respecting:  Christ :  "  He  himself  was 
the  wonder  (ripas) ;  his  wonderfnl  works  were  bqt  tbe  natural  acts  of  bis 
being."  —  Com.  i.  p.  885. 
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or  it  is  beyond  nature,  and  so  beyond  the  range  of  evi- 
dence and  within  the  domain  of  faith.  No,  says 
Hume,  for  it  is  contrary  to  human  experience,  and 
therefore  incredible.  No,  says  Strauss,  for  the  case  is 
iiisupposable ;  a  miracle  is  an  impossibility ;  the  invio- 
lability of  the  chain  of  second  causes  is  a  self-evident 
truth,  and  no  amount  of  evidence  is  suflBcient  to  set 
aside  such  a  truth. 

Tliis  latter  position  we  have  already  sufficiently  con- 
Bidered.  It  is  a  position  which  only  the  atheist  can 
consistently  hold.  Nor  is  it  to  be  admitted  as  a  self- 
evident  truth  that  the  laws  of  nature  are  inviolable 
and  invariable.  We  demand  proof  of  this.  It  is  a 
position  assumed  by  Strauss  and  those  who  agree  with 
him,  but  nowhere  proved.  So  far  from  being  a  self- 
evident  truth,  it  is  not  a  truth,  at  all.  The  power  that 
makes  can  unmake,  vary,  suspend.  Nor  even  if  this 
were  so,  would  it  render  miracles  impossible,  since,  as 
we  have  already  shown,  a  miracle  does  not  of  necessity 
imply  any  contradiction  or  violation  of  natural  law. 

Tlie  position  of  Hume,  that  a  miracle  is  contrary  to 
human  experience,  and  therefore  incredible,  deserves  a 
more  careful  consideration  than  it  has  in  all  cases 
received  from  those  who  have  undertaken  to  answer  it. 
We  do  not  propose  here  to  discuss  the  matter  in  all 
its  bearings ;  it  is  sufficient  to  our  present  purpose  to 
say  that  neither  thq  major  nor  minor  premise  of  this 
argument  is  admissible.  It  is  not  true,  as  the  minor 
j)remise' asserts,  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  all  human 
experience.  This  is  assumed,  and  it  is  an  assumption 
which  begs  the  whole  question  in  dispute.  That  mir- 
acles are  contrary  to  general  experience  is  very  true ; 
eke  they  would  not  foe  miracles.     That  they  are  con- 
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trary  to  all  liumau  experience,  we  deny.  So  far  from 
I  this,  if  we  may  bolieve  anything  which  does  not  fall 
I  under  our  own  immediate  observation,  instances  of 
'  divine  interposition  have  been  occurring  from  time  to 
I  time,  along  a  large  part  of  tlie  course  of  human  history. 

It  is  beyond  all  reasonable  doubt  that  such  instances 
j  occurred  in  connection  with  the  promulgation  botli  of 
I  the  Jewish,  and  afterward  of  the  Christian  systems. 
I  Just  wliere  it  would  be,  a  priori,  probable  that  they 
[  would  occur ;  just  where  tliey  were  needed  to  give 
I  authority  to  a  religious  system  purporting  to  be  of 
I  divine  origin  ;  just  where  we  should  reasonably  expect 

to  find  them  if  such  things  ever  do  occur,  just  there  we 
)t   with   them.     The   facts   are    well   attested   and 

unquestionable.     The   statements  clear,  full,  explicit. 

ITlie  instances,  though  rare,  yet,  in  the  aggregate,  are 
numerous.  The  witnesses  are  many.  They  were  men 
of  honesty  and  sobriety,  of  good  cliaracter  and  good 
iense.  They  testify  to  plain  facts,  about  which  there 
could  well  be  no  mistake.  They  appeal  to  their  con- 
temporaries for  the  truth  of  their  statements  ;  and  tliat 
testimony  goes  uncontradicted,  nay,  is  confirmed,  by 
their  enemies.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doulit  that 
the  remarkable  events  to  which  tliey  testify  did  really 
occur;  and  as  little  doubt  that  tlie  occurrences  in 
question  were  siich  as  come  under  our  definition  of  a 
miracle.  Thoy  are  such  as  certainly  do  not  occur  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  nature,  inexplicable  by  any 
known  laws  and  forces,  to  be  accounted  for  only  by 
admitting  special  divine  interposition. 

Now  it  is  quite  too  late,  in  the  face  of  all  these  facts, 
Lfor  the  sceplic  to  come  in  with  the  cool  assumption  that 
|!^miracles   are   contrary   to   human   experience.     They 
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may  be  contrary  to  his  experience  and  to  ours;  but 
why  should  we  set  up  our  individual  experience  against 
that  of  all  past  ages  and  of  so  many  witnesses.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Hume,  or  any  number  of  men,  did  not 
see  a  miracle  does  not  prove  that  nobody  has  ever  seen 
one.  Mere  negative  testimony  cannot  outweigh  posi- 
tive. At  all  events,  it  is  a  sheer  begging  of  the  ques- 
tion for  any  man  to  assert  that  miracles  are  contrary 
to  human  experience,  when  so  many  witnesses  testify 
positively  to  the  occurrence  under  their  own  observation 
of  events  which,  if  they  really  did  occur  as  stated, 
must  be  admitted  to  be  miraculous. 

Nor  is  the  major  premise  of  Mr.  Hume's  argument 
tenable.  It  is  not  true  that  whatever  is  contrary  to 
human  experience  is,  on  that  account,  and  of  necessity, 
incredible.  An  event  is  not  necessarily  incredible 
because  not  known  to  have  occurred  before.  Is  it 
quite  certain  that  nothing  can  take  place  in  the  world 
which  has  not  already  taken  place?  Can  nothing 
occur  for  the  first  time  ?  If  nothing  miraculous  had 
ever  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  our  world  pre- 
vious to  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  it  would  not 
follow  that  some  events  of  that  sort  might  not  then 
occur,  or  that  they  would  be  altogether  incredible  if 
ihey  should  occur.  Even  if  it  were  conceded,  then,  as 
it  is  not,  that  miracles  are  contrary  to  human  ex- 
perience, it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  on  that 
account  necessarily  incredible. 

But  what  shall  we  say  to  the  position  of  Baden 
Powell,  that  a  miracle  is  incapable  of  proof  because  in 
and  from  nature  there  can  be  no  evidence  of  the  super- 
natural, while  that  which  is  beyond  and  above  nature 
is  beyond  the  domain  of  reason,  and  ceases  to  be 
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capable   of  investigation,  but    must    be   received  by 
faith  ? 

True,  we  reply,  that  which  is  from  nature,  that  is, 
producfed  by  natural  causes,  cannot  be  supernatural; 
but  not  true  that  in  nature,  that  is,  within  the  limits 
and  domain  of  nature,  there  can  be  no  occurrence  of 
the  supernatural  —  not  true  that  God  cannot,  if  he 
pleases,  work  a  miracle  in  nature,  that  is,  among 
material,  sensible  things.^  This  point  we  have  already 
suflBciently  discussed.  Nor  is  it  true  that  whatever  is 
beyond  the  power  of  natural  causes  to  produce  is 
therefore  beyond  the  domain  of  reason  to  investigate, 
and  must  be  received,  if  at  all,  only  by  a  blind  and 
unquestioning  faith.  That  is  not  for  a  moment  to  be 
conceded.  That  which  is  extra-natural  is  not  of  ne- 
cessity incapable  of  proof.  The  question  whether  a 
dead  man  was  on  a  certain  occasion  restored  to  life  is 
a  question  to  be  settled  wholly  by  evidence  and  the 
investigation  of  reason.  If  the  event  did  occur,  clearly 
it  was  supernatural ;  the  laws  and  forces  of  nature  are 
not  adequate  to  produce  such  a  result.  But  did  it 
occur  ?  That  is  the  real  question  ;  and  it  is  a  question 
which  falls  as  clearly  and  fully  within  the  range  of 
rational  investigation  and  the  laws  of  evidence  as  any 
question  of  physical  science. 

Let  us  take  a  given  case  —  the  raising  of  Lazarus 
from  the  grave.  Two  inquiries  at  once  arise :  1.  Are 
the  facts  as  here  stated  ?  Did  these  things  actually 
occur  ?  Was  the  man  dead,  and  was  he  subsequently 
restored  to  life,  according  to  the  statement  ?  2.  If  so, 
was  the  event  miraculous  ? 

As  to  tlie  latter,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt. 

^  See  note  (G.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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If  the  man  Lazarus  was  actually  raised  from  tho  dead, 
it  was  a  supernatural  event.  It  is  not  in  tho  course  of 
nature's  operations  for  dead  men  to  come  out  of  their 
graves,  and  resume  the  functions  of  life.  Her  laws 
are  not  to  iliat  effect.  It  is  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Taylor,  that  it  is  as  mucl)  a  law  of  nature  tliat  a  dead 
man  shall  stay  dead,  as  that  a  living  man  shall  die 
when  pierced  through  tlie  heart.  As  to  the  other 
pouit,  it  is  clearly  a  question  which  admits  of  evidence, 
and  must  be  settled  just  as  all  questions  concerning 
matters  of  fact  are  settled,  to  wit,  by  the  testimony  of 
credible  witnesses.  But  hold,  says  Mr.  Powell;  no 
testimony  is  sufficient  to  prove  what  is  contrary  to  the 
course  and  order  of  nature.  We  take  issue  with  him 
there.  The  testimony  of  competent  and  credible  wit- 
nesses is  capable  of  proving  any  matter  of  fact ^  any 
occurrence  or  event,  as  also  of  disproving  it.  Tho 
question  being :  Did  this  thing  really  occur  ?  Did  this 
man,  after  he  had  lain  three  days  in  his  grave,  actually 
come  out  of  it,  at  tlie  word  of  command,  and  return  to 
his  home  a  living  man  ?  Tlie  testimony  of  witnesses  is 
adequate  to  decide  that  point.  The  question  is  not 
now  as  to  the  cause  of  the  event, — how  it  happened, — 
but  did  it  happen  at  all  ?  And  this  is  a  question 
which  men  of  common  powers  of  observation  and 
common  honesty  are  capable  of  answering. 

So  of  the  other  miracles  of  Scripture.  If  the  facts 
occurred  as  tliere  stated,  tliey  are,  in  many  cases  at 
least,  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  being  super- 
natural occurrences ;  and  they  are,  moreover,  such 
things  as  make  it  easy  to  decide  whether  they  did  or 
did  not  really  occur. 

But  the  so-called  miracles,  we  are  told,  are,  after 
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all,  mere  myths,  fables,  illusions.  They  never,  in  fact, 
occurred  as  narrated.  Tiie  witnesses  are,  if  not  im- 
poGing  on  others,  at  least  themselves  imposed  upon. 
So  Strauss.  This  is,  of  pouree,  supposable;  but  is  it 
probable  ?  That  the  witnesses  should  invent  a  story 
utterly  without  foundation,  and  palm  it  off  as  reality 
upon  those  who  must  have  known  whether  Uio  events 
iu  question  occurcd  or  not,  and  wlio  would  at  onco 
have  contradicted  the  statement  had  it  been  untrue, — 
this,  surely,  is  out  of  the  question.  Ou  the  other 
hand,  tliat  the  witnesses,  in  common  with  all  who  were 
spectators  of  the  scene,  were  deceived  and  imposed 
upon  by  mere  illusions  of  the  senses  is  hardly  more 
credible.  For  the  acts  wore  performed  publicly,  m 
open  day,  and  before  the  most  prejudiced  eyes.  They 
were  of  such  a  nature  that  nothing  would  have  beeu 
easier  than  to  detect  the  imposition,  if  there  were  any. 
Take,  for  example,  the  raising  of  Lazarus,  or  the 
healing  of  the  lame  man  at  the  temple  gate  by  Peter 
and  John.  The  observers  must  have  known  whether 
such  tilings  really  occurred  or  not  —  whether  they 
were  facts  or  illusions.  They  were  not  predisposed  to 
believe,  but  ou  the  contrary  to  reject,-  the  evidence  of 
anything  supernatural  in  the  case.  They  had  every 
motive  to  do  so,  but  were  unable,  "  What  shall  we 
do  to  these  meu  ?  For  that  indeed  a  notable  miracle 
hath  been  done  by  them  is  manifest  to  all  tliem  that 
dwell  in  Jerusalem,  and  we  cannot  deny  it,"  sai^  the 
sorely  perplexed  rulers.  If  there  had  been  any  reason 
to  suspect  imposition  or  jugglery,  strange  that  bucIi 
men  should  not  have  made  the  most  of  it.' 

Evidently  two  courses,  and   only  two,  are  opon  to 
>  See  BOie  tH.)  at  Ibe  end  of  this  Article. 
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him  who  undertakes  to  discredit  or  disprove  the  mir- 
acles of  Scripture.  He  must  show  that  the  eyeiits 
narrated  did  not  take  place,  or  else  that  they  were  not 
miraculous.  The  first  is  singly  a  question  of  fact  — 
Did  such  and  such  things  happen  ?  Was  the  man 
really  dead,  or  really  a  cripple,  and  was  he  really 
restored  in  the  manner  stated?  Now  we  maintain 
that  on  any  question  of  fact  of  this  nature  the  testi- 
mony of  good  and  reliable  witnesses  —  honest  men, 
possessing  ordinary  powers  of  observation,  and  placed 
in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  observe  whatever 
occurred  —  is  perfectly  valid  evidence.  The  question 
for  them  to  decide  is  not  whether  the  thing  is  a  miracle, 
—  that  is  a  matter  of  judgment  which  every  man  must 
decide  for  himself, — but  did  the  thing  actually  happen? 
This  it  may  not  always  be  easy  to  determine.  But 
when  the  acts  in  question  are  performed  publicly,  in 
the  sight  of  all  men,  without  attempt  at  secrecy  or 
jugglery ;  when  they  are  of  such  a  nature,  moreover, 
as  renders  imposition  and  deception  out  of  the  question 
— as  in  the  case  of  Lazarus,  of  the  widow's  son,  of  the 
lame  man  at  the  temple  gate,  of  the  man  born  blind, 
and  a  multitude  of  other  cases,  —  it  is  easy  for  any 
man  on  the  spot  to  satisfy  himself  whether  such  things 
were  or  were  not  done.  And  if  he  be  a  man  of  good 
character  for  honesty  and  veracity,  his  testimony  as  to 
the  simple  matter  of  fact  —  what  he  saw  and  heard, 
what  he  knew  of  the  previous  condition  of  the  person 
thus  restored,  and  of  the  change  in  that  condition,  and 
die  manner  in  which  that  change  occurred  —  is  per- 
fectly valid  testimony,  and  would  be  so  taken  in  any 
court  of  justice  in  the  world. 
The  case  is  still  stronger  when  we  can  summon 
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upon  tlio  stand,  as  witnesses  of  the  fact,  men  who  have 
the  deepest  interest  in  denying  the  whole  transaction, 
if  it  were  possible  for  them  to  do  so ;  but  whose  reluctant 
testimony  goes  to  confirm  the  actual  occurrence  of  the 
events  in  question.  And  this  is  precisely  the  case, 
in  many  instances,  with  regard  to  the  miracles  of 
Scripture. 

We  hear  much  of  the  fallibility  of  human  testimony. 
You  cannot  rely  upon  it,  says  Hume.  Men  often  de- 
ceive, are  often  mistaken  and  incorrect  in  their  state- 
ments. It  is  more  reasonable  that  something  of  this 
sort  has  happened  in  any  given  case,  than  that  the 
laws  of  nature  are  reversed,  or  her  uniformity  dis- 
turbed. That,  we  reply,  depends  on  circumstances. 
In  the  cases  now  under  consideration,  it  is  certainly 
more  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  facts  occurred  as 
stated,  than  that  so  many  men  should  testify  to  their 
occurrence  under  their  own  observation,  and  that,  too, 
when  in  many  cases  they  had  the  strongest  motive  for 
denying  and  contradicting  the  whole  story,  and  yet  all 
prove  to  be  either  false  or  incorrect  in  the  statements. 

Laplace  has  shown,  indeed,  that  evidence  diminishes 
rapidly  in  passing  through  successive  hands;  so  that 
even  supposing  each  witness  to  speak  the  truth  nine 
times  out  of  ten,  by  the  time  it  has  passed  through 
twenty  hands  the  chances  that  the  last  or  twentieth 
witness  speaks  the  truth  are  less  than  one  in  eight. 
To  this  it  is  sufficient  to  reply  that,  as  regards  the 
cases  under  consideration,  —  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  Scripture  miracles  generally,  —  we  have  our  tes- 
timony, not  from  the  twentieth  hand,  or  even  at  second 
hand,  but  from  eye-witnesses  themselves,  who  speak 
what  they  do  know,  arid  testify  what  they  have  seen. 
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Aud  here  we  cannot  but  inquire  whether  the  case 
would  be  on  the  whole  materially  altered  if,  in  place 
of  the  testimony  of  others  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
miracle,  under  circumstances  the  most  favorable  to 
honesty,  and  also  to  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  witness, 
we  had  the  testimony  of  our  own  senses.  Suppose  we 
ourselves  were  observers  of  the  whole  transaction, — 
the  question  being  still,  as  before,  not,  Was  the  affair  a 
miracle?  but  only.  Did  such  and  such  a  thing  take 
place  ?  Was  the  dead  man  restored  to  life  ?  Was  the 
lame  man  healed  ?  —  have  we  now  the  means  of  decid- 
ing this  question  with  any  more  certainty  than  before  ? 
True,  we  have  now  the  testimony  of  our  own  eyes, 
instead  of  those  of  others.  But  are  we  less  liable  to  be 
mistaken  or  deceived  in  regard  to  a  simple  matter  of 
observation  than  are  other  people  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ?  Are  our  eyes  more  reliable  than  other 
eyes,  our  senses  than  other  men's  senses,  our  judg- 
ment as  to  what  it  is  that  we  see  and  hear  than  other 
people's  judgments  as  to  the  same  thing  ?  Have  we 
never  found  ourselves  mistaken  as  to  what  we  thought 
we  had  observed  ?  Would  our  testimony  that  we  had 
ourselves  seen  and  heard  such  and  such  things  pass  for 
more,  in  a  court  of  justice,  than  the  same  testimony 
from  any  other  honest  and  competent  witness  in  the 
game  circumstances  ? 

Indeed,  Mr.  Powell  admits  that  the  evidence  of  our 
own  senses  can  no  more  prove  a  miracle  than  the  testi- 
mony of  other  witnesses.  "  The  essential  question  of 
miracles  stands  quite  apart  from  any  consideration  of 
testimony.  The  question  would  remain  the  same  if 
we  had  the  evidence  of  our  own  senses  to  an  alleged 
miracle,  that  is,  to   an  extraordinary  or  inexplicable 
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It  is  not  tlie  merefact,  but  tlie  cause  or  explana- 
foK  of  it,  which  is  the  point  at  issue."  ^ 

True,  we  reply,  the  cause  or  explanation  of  the  fact 
is  a  point  at  issue ;  but  so,  also,  is  theyoc^  Ub^ — that 
ifirst  and  chiefly ;  and  till  that  is  settled  the  other  is 
of  no  consequeuce.  Did  this  eveilt  really  occur?  is 
first  question.  Once  satisfied  of  that,  we  may 
then  inquire:  Was  the  thing  a  miracle?  Now  it  is  to 
tliQ  decision  of  this  first  question  that  we  call  in  the 
testimony  of  competent  and  reliable  witnesses  as  a  per- 
fectly valid  source  of  evidence;  and  we  maintain  that 
a  case  may  easily  he  conceived  in  which  euch  testimony 
shall  be  equally  conclusive  of  tlie  fact  with  our  own 
personal  observation. 

It  ia  worthy  of  remark  that  the  two  questions,  Did 
■the  thing  actually  occur  ?  and  if  so,  was  it  a  miracle  ? 
stand  to  each  other  in  a  certain  fixed  relation.  The 
more  extraordinary  and  improbable  the  event,  and 
therefore  the  more  unlikely  to  have  occurred,  the 
greater  the  probability  that  if  it  did  occur  it  was  mirac- 
ulous. On  the  other  hand,  the  less  extraordinary  and 
improbable  the  event  in  question,  so  much  the  less 
evidence  is  required  to  establish  the  fact  of  its  occur- 
rence ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  so  much  the  more 
difficult  is  it  to  sliow  tlmt  the  thing  was  a  miracle. 

Tlie  case  hitherto  supposed  —  the  raiding  of  the  dead 
—  is  clearly  of  the  former  class.  Let  us  now  snppose 
an  instauce  of  the  latter  —  an  event  not  in  itself  wholly 
improbable,  and  to  which  the  testimony  is  conclusive, 
Ijut  with  respect  to  which  the  real  question  is:  Was 
the  thing  a  miracle,  or  was  it  the  effect  of  natural 
The  restoration  of  sight  to  the  blind  by  a 
1  Beoent  Inqoirio,  p.  ISS. 
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word;  tho  healing  of  the  siek,  without  the  use  of 
uatural  remedies,  by  the  mere  touch  of  the  hand,  or 
even  of  the  hem  of  a  garincut,  or  of  the  shadow  of  a 
person  passing  by;  the  walking  on  the  water  without 
special -uiechanical  appliances  of  any  sort ;  the  calming 
a  tenlpest  by  simple  word  of  command  —  these  and  the 
like  may  fall,  perhaps,  under  that  category.  There 
may  be  oases,  doubtless,  of  this  sort,  where  it  will  be 
difficult  to  decide  whether  the  event  in  question  is 
really  miraculous.  Still,  if,  as  in  the  cases  supposed, 
Uic  effect  produced  be  such  as  is  not  produced  by  any 
known  physical  law,  such  as  lies  not  within  the  sphere 
of  nature's  ordinary  operations,  or  even,  so  far  an  we 
know,  of  her  operations  at  all ;  if,  in  addition  to  this, 
there  be  a  direct  claim  of  supernatural  agency  in  the 
cose;  and  further,  if  tho  occasion,  the  object,  or  end  to 
be  attained  be  such  as  appears  to  require  some  super- 
natural agency,  the  probability  would  seem,  in  view  of 
all  the  circumstances,  to  he  very  strong  that  the  event 
in  question  was  brought  about  by  some  power  above 
uature.  Testimony,  it  will  be  observed,  is  not  brought 
into  the  case  to  establish  the  miraculous  character  of 
tho  event,  but  only  to  establish  lhe/ac(  of  its  occur- 
rence. To  that  it  is  perfectly  competent.  That  once 
settled,  it  is  for  us  to  decide  by  the  exercise  of  our  own 
reason  and  judgment  whether  the  occurrence  be  the 
result  of  natural  causes  or  not. 

But  here  we  are  met  by  the  objection  of  Rousseau, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  prove  a  miracle,  because  mir- 
acles are  exceptions  to  the  laws  of  nature,  and  wo  do 
not  know  enougli  of  nature  to  decide  iu  all  cases  what 
her  laws  are.  It  is  true,  we  reply,  that  we  do  not 
know  all  the  laws  of  uature.     But  we  know  what  is 
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the  ordinary  course  and  order  of  her  operations  ;  and 
when  an  event  so  far  transcends  these  as  to  be  alto- 
gether inexplicable  by  any  natural  cause  known  to  us ; 
when  it  is  a  thing  the  like  of  which  was  neyer  known 
to  occur  under  .the  like  circumstances ;  when,  more- 
over, the  immediate  producing  cause  claims  to  be 
supernatural,  and  the  object  is  one  that  might  well 
demand  such  agency,  we  are  warranted  in  presuming 
the  exertion  of  a  power  above  aird  beyond  nature. 
We  grant  that  the  mere  fact  of  our  inability  to  account 
for  a  phenomenon  does  not  prove  it  to  be  a  miracle ; 
for  there  may  be  laws  of  nature  of  which  we  are 
ignorant,  and  of  which  this  may  be  the  result.  But 
when  the  unusual  and  inexplicable  event  occurs  in 
connection  with  circumstances  that  are  themselves  pe- 
culiar, and  that  would  render  the  exertion  of  special 
divine  agency  not  in  itself  an  improbable  thing,  in  such 
cases  the  conclusion  is  certainly  a  just  and  reasonable 
one,  that  the  event  in  question  is  the  result  of  such 
interposition,  in  other  words,  a  miracle. 

And  here  we  cannot  but  remark  that  the  very  uni- 
formity of  nature,  on  which  so  much  stress  ift  laid  by 
those  who  deny  the  possibility  of  miracles,  itself  leads 
rather  to  the  opposite  conclusion  in  certain  cases.  Na- 
ture's operations  are  uniform  and  unvarying.  We 
can  calculate  upon  tlieir  occurrence  with  reasonable 
certainty.  But  here  comes  an  effect  quite  at  variance 
with  all  our  previous  notions  and  experience  of  tliose 
operations.  May  it  not  be  the  result  of  some  power 
working  above  and  beyond  nature?  Either  this,  or 
else  nature  is  not,  as  we  thought,  uniform.  Which  of 
the  two  is  the  more  probable  ? 

It. is  time  to  pass  to  other  topics;  but  we  cannot 
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dismiss  the  question  now  before  us  without  adverting 
to  a  point  which  deserves  the  consideration  of  writers 
on  miracles.  It  is  this :  How  far  is  the  character  of 
the  doctrine,  in  confirmation  of  whicli  miracles  profess 
to  be  wrought,  to  be  admitted  as  evidence  of  the 
miracles  themselves  ?  Can  we  appeal  to  the  character 
of  the  doctrine  in  proof  of  the  miracle  ?  This  is  not 
unfrequently  done.  But  if  the  divinity  of  the  system 
prove  the  miracle,  we  cannot,  of  course,  afterward 
appeal  to  the  miracle  to  prove,  in  its  turn,  the  divinity 
of  the  system,  since  this  would  be  to  reason  in  a  circle. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  cannot,  perhaps,  satisfactorily 
establish  the  reality  of  a  miracle,  entirely  irrespective 
of  the  character  of  the  system  in  favor  of  which  that 
miracle  professes  to  be  wrought.  If  the  system  is 
manifestly  false  and  pernicious,  if  the  doctrine  is  at 
variance  with  the  plainest  principles  of  morality  and 
true  religion  —  this  of  itself  is  sufficient  to  discredit 
the  reality  of  the  supposed  miracle.  Reason  assures 
us  that  God  would  not  work  miracles  in  favor  of  such 
a  system.  On  the  whole,  the  argument  from  the  char- 
acter of  the  doctrine  seems  to  be  negative  rather  than 
positive.  If  the  system  be  such  as  to  make  a  divine 
origin  not  improbable,  this  removes  an  objection  that 
would  otherwise  lie  against  the  supposition  of  a  miracle 
in  its  behalf.  It  does  not  of  itself  prove  that  a  miracle 
was  wrought. 

To  sum  \ip  what  has  been  said:  In  reply  to  the 
question, What 2>rot;e9  a  miracle?  we  take  the  following 
positions : 

A  miracle  is  possible. 

Not  under  all  circumstances  improbable  even. 

On  the  contrary,  under  certain  circumstances,  may 
be  highly  probable. 


Mio 
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Tho  testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  occurrence  of  a 
I  miracle,  under  such  circumstances,  is  valid  and  reliable 
i  proof. 

I  In  other  words,  miracles  are  neither  impossible  to 
I  occur,  nor  impossitile  to  be  proved.  The  Teality  of  the 
[  event  is  capable  of  proof  by  testimony ;  the  miraculous 
character  of  the  event  is  a  matter  which  reason  and  the 
I  common  sense  of  men,  in  view  of  all  the  circumstances 
,  of  the  case,  is  competent  to  decide. 
I  We  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  remaining 
I  question. 

I  m.    WHAT  DOES  A  MIRACLE  PBOFJ:? 

I       What  the  value  and  significance  of  it  ?     What  place 

I   eholl  wo  assign  it  in  the  scale  of  evidence,  and  what 

weight  allow  it?     Does  it,  in  fact,  prove  anything?     If 

'   BO,  what  ?     If  it  were  once  of  value  at  the  time  of  its 

I   occurrence,  has  it  not  lost  its  evidential  force  in  the 

I   lapse  of  time,  so  as  to  be  no   longer  of  service,  but 

rather  even  to  hang  a  mere  dead  weight  on  the  system 

I   that  is  compelled  to  carry  it?     These  arc  questions  of 

i  much  moment,  and  the  present  age  is  called  to  meet 

them  fully  and  fearlessly. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  there  has  been  of  lata 

a  marked  and  increasing  tendency  on  tho  part  of  the 

cultivated,  and   especially  the  scientific,  mind  of  the 

age,  to  look  with   less  fuvor  than  formerly  upon   the 

external  evidences  of  Cliristianity,  and  particularly  to 

disparage  the  evidence  from  miracles.     It  is  contended 

I  by  many  that  Christianity  carries  its  own  evidence  witli 

I  it,  in  the  simplicity  and  purity  of  its  doctrine,  and  iu 

I  its  power  to  elevate  the  character  and  reform  the  life. 

■  This  intrinsic  and  internal  is  the  real  evidence,  we  are 

F  told  —  all  that  it  needs.    Thus  Coleridge,  who  etm.  I 


enipliatically  to  protest  against  Ijringing 
liracles  to  prove  a  religious  trutli,  the  belief  of  wliich 
should  be  voluntary,  and  not  compulsory,  with  the 
understanding.  In  the  same  straiu  Mr.  Newman,  in 
his  Phases  of  Faith,  maintains  that  external  testimony 
should  not  be  allowed  to  overrule  tlie  internal  convic- 
tions of  the  mind,  and  that  no  moi-al  truth  ought  to  be 
received  in  mere  ohedionco  to  a  miracle  of  sense.  Of 
those  who  would  thus  discard  almost  entirely  the  ex- 
ternal evidences  of  Christianity  and  the  evidential  force 
of  miracles,  some  are  among  the  zealous  supporters  of 
tJie  Christian  doctrine  in  its  purest  form,  while  others 
belong  to  an  entirely  different  class.  The  rationalistic 
tlieologians  of  Germany,  as  represented  by  Wcgscheider, 
De  Wette,  and  others  of  that  school,  take  the  same 
view ;  while  of  the  Lutheran  school  DiJderlein  hesitates 
not  to  afSrm  that  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  does  not 
depend  on  the  miracles,  but  we  must  be  eouviuccd  of  it 
ou  its  internal  evidence.  Others,  again,  as  Paulus  and 
BoBCumiiller,  while  they  would  allow  a  certain  degree 
C^  evidential  force  to  miracles  on  their  first  occurrence, 
ly  that  they,  are  of  any  value  at  the  present  day. 

thoso,  on  the  other  hand,  who  would  still  assign 
the  argument  from  miracles  an  important  place 
long  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  there  are  many 
vho,  instead  of  making  this  tlie  sole  criterion  of  a 
divine  revelation,  would  receive  it  as  of  force  only  in 
connection  with  the  internal  evidence  derived  from  the 
moral  character  of  the  doctrine,  and  of  the  general 
system  in  coufirmation  of  which  the  miracles  were 
wrought.  This  is,  in  fact,  the  view  now,  perhaps, 
more  generally  held  by  orthodox  divines.  It  is  the 
position  maintained  by  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  in  his  £vi- 
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deuces  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religiou ;  and  albo  hy 
Trench,  in  liis  Notes  on  Miracles.  Similar  is  the  view 
uf  Neaiider,  who  holds  that  miracles  are  not  to  be 
considered  by  tlicraselves,  as  isolated  facts,  hut  only  as 
a  part  of,  and  in  close  connection  with,  the  whole  self- 
revelation  of  God  to  man.^ 

As  regards  the  general  value  and  iiae  of  miracles,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  in  any  other  way  a  revelation  of 
divine  truth  could,  in  the  first  instance,  be  substantiated. 
In  no  other  way,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  can  the  divine 
authority  of  the  teachers  who  proclaim  such  a  revela- 
tion be  established. 

He  who  comes  with  a  claim  to  divine  commission 
and  authority  is  bound  to  make  good  that  claim, — to 
show  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  it,  —  else  we  shall 
not  believe  hina.  We  have  a  right  to  demand  such 
evidence.  How,  then,  shall  ho  show  this?  What 
shall  be  his  token  or  sign  that  God  speaks  in  and 
through  him,  and  that  the  doctrine  which  he  sets  forth 
is  not  only  truth,  but  truth  divinely  uttered  ?  If  now 
miracles  are  wrought  in  attestation  of  that  authority ; 
if  there  is  manifestly  some  divine  interposition  in  the 
case,  and  not  merely  a  pretence  of  such  interposition; 
once  satisfied  of  that  fact,  and  that  there  is  no  deception 
in  the  matter,  we  cannot  but  admit  that  the  claim  is 
sustained.  The  man  comes  before  us  with  a  claim  to 
divine  authority,  and  appeals  to  the  divine  omnipotence 
to  establish  that  claim.  The  appeal  is  sustained. 
Works  which  are  beyond  tlie  course  of  nature,  and 

1  So  Gerhard  {as  cited  by  Treoch),  who  evoa  goes  an  far  as  lo  »»y: 
"  miracnla  Bonl  ilocCriDite  [easoroe,  ac  sfgilln;  iiacniaJmoduia  Iginr  aiifll- 
Inm  &  Uteris  avolBma  nibil  probat,  lia  qnoanc  miracola  Btnu  doctriofl  nibil 
valenl."  —  Loc  TbeoU,  Vx.  33,  c.  11. 
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which  only  divine  power  can  accomplish,  are  wrought 
in  confirmation  of  the  claim  and  of  the  doctrine.     It 
cannot  be  that  Qod  would  interpose  in  behalf  of  impo- ' 
sition  and  a  lie.     It  must  be,  therefore,  that  the  man 
and  the  doctrine  are,  as  thej  profess  to  be,  from  God. 

Now  this  is  precisely  the  case  with  the  first  teachers 
of  Christianity.  They  appeal  to  their  works  as  evi- 
dence of  their  divine  commission  and  authority.  So 
did  Christ  liimself.  He  expressly  places  his  claim  on 
this  very  ground.  "  If  I  bear  witness  of  myself,  my 
witness  is  not  true.     There  is  another  tliat  beareth 

witness  of  me. Ye  sent  unto  John,  and   he 

bare  witness  unto  the  truth But  I  have  greater 

witness  tlian  tliat  of  John ;  for  the  works  which  the 
Father  hath  given  me  to  finish,  the  same  works  that  I 
do,  bear  witness  of  me  that  the  Father  hath  sent  me."  ^ 
And  again,  on  another  occasion:  "^^If  I  do  not  the 
works  of  my  Father,  believe  me  not  But  if  I  do, 
though  ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works;  that  ye 
may  know  and  believe  that  the  Father  is  in  me,  and  I 
in  him."  *  Accordingly,  we  find  the  Jews  themselves 
acknowledging  the  justness  and  force  of  this  principle. 
"  Babbi,"  says  Nicodemus,  "  we  know  that  thou  art  a 
teacher  come  from  God;  for  no  man  can  do  these 
miracles  that  thou  doest,  except  God  be  with  him."  ^ 
"  And  many  of  the  people  believed  on  him,  and  said, 
When  Christ  cometh,  wiU  he  do  more  miracles  than 
these  which  this  man  hath  done  ?  "  ^  So  the  man  who 
was  restored  to  sight :  "  Why,  herein  is  a  marvellous 
thing,  that  ye  know  not  from  whence  he  is,  and  yet  he 
bath  opened  mine  eyes.    Now  we  know  that  God  hear- 

1  John  Y.  81-88,  86.  >  John  x.  87,  88. 

s  John  iU.  2.  *  John  tU.  81. 
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not  sJiiiiera If  tliia  man  were  not  of  God,  he 

could  do  nothiiig.'"  • 

In  like  Diauner  the  disciples,  wherever  they  proclaim 
the  doctrines  of  the  new  religion,  are  able  to  appeal  to 
the  miraculous  powers  conferred  upon  them  as  evi- 
dences of  their  divine  commission ;  and  that  not  without 
success.  Great  fear,  we  are  told,  falls  upon  all,  in 
view  of  the  signs  and  wonders  wrought  by  them,  and 
muUitiides,  in  consequence,  are  added  to  the  number 
of  believers.  Now  this  is  precisely  what  we  might 
expect  in  such  a  case  ;  nor  is  it  possible  to  see  liow  in 
any  other  way  the  claims  of  the  new  system  and  of  its 
teachers  could  possibly  have  been  substantiated. 

It  is  objected  by  those  who  would  place  llie  evidence 
of  the  Christian  system  upon  the  internal  rather  than 
the  external  ground,  that  the  miracles  of  our  Saviour 
and  his  apostles  cannot  possibly  be  regarded  as  sub- 
stantiating their  doctrine,  or  even  their  mission,  inas- 
mucli  as  miracles  are  sometimes  wrought  by  bad  men 
and  deceivers ;  and  if  we  admit  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ment in  the  one  case,  we  must  also  in  the  other.  We 
fear  that  too  much  has  been  conceded  to  the  enemies 
of  Christianity  by  some  of  its  best  friends  and  advocates 
in  respect  to  this  matter.  Thus  Olshausen^  affirms 
"  that  tlie  Scriptures  assert  not  merely  holy,  but  also 
evil,  power  to  be  the  cause  of  miracles,"  and  that,  in 
fact,  "two  series  of  miracles  extend  throughout  scrip- 
ture history  "  ;  and  refers  us  in  proof  to  the  works  of 
the  Egyptian  magicians,  as  opposed  to  those  of  Moses, 
l«ud  also  to  the  signs  and  wonders  which  false  prophets 
&ud  which  anti-christs  are  said  in  Scripture  to  be  able 
to  make  use  of,  in  order  to  deceive,  if  possible,  the 
JdIui  Ix.  SO,  SI,  3S.  *  Commeniiirr,  Tol.  i.  p.  3«I. 
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very  elect.  And  we  regret  to  find  that  so  able  and 
judicious  a  writer  as  Trench,  whose  Notes  on  Miracles 
blend  so  happily  the  true  scholarly  with  the  true 
Ciiristian  spirit,  has  but  too  closely  followed  the  less 
reliable  German  in  this  view.  "This  fact,"  he  says, 
^'  that  the  kingdom  of-lies  has  its  wonders,  no  less  than 
tlie  kingdom  of  truth,  would  alone  be  sufficient  to 
couyince  us  that  miracles  cannot  be  appealed  to  abso- 
lutely and  simply  in  proof  of  the  doctrine  which  the 
worker  of  them  proclaims ;  and  God's  word  expressly 
declares  the  same  (Deut.  xii.  1-5).  A  miracle  does 
not  prove  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or  the  divine  mission 
of  him  that  brings  it  to  pass."  ^ 

But  do  the  Scriptures  present  two  independent  lines 
of  miracles  running  parallel  with  each  other,  —  those 
of  the  kingdom  of  light  and  those  of  the  opposite  king- 
dom,—  as  Olshausen  affirms,  and  as  Trench  seems  to 
admit?  Do  they  anywhere  assert  or  imply  that  evil 
power  is  ever  the  efficient  producing  cause  of  a  miracle, 
or  thai  the  wonders  performed  by  evil  men  are  real 
miracles  ?  These  wonders  are  examples  of  the  mirabile ; 
but  are  they  examples  of  the  miraculum  ?  They  were 
wrought  for  the  purpose  of  convincing^  and  hence  not 
improperly  are  termed  arjfj^la;  but  were  they  real 
miracles,  or  only  false  and  deceptive  appearances? 
Now  it  seems  to  us  they  are  clearly  of  the  latter  sort, 
and  that  this  is  plainly  implied  in  the  scripture  nar- 
ratives. The  works  of  the  magicians  are  expressly 
ascribed  to  the  power  of  their  enchantments.  They 
were  the  tricks  of  conjurers,  hardly  more  remarkable 
than  many  of  the  wonders  performed  at  this  day  by  the 
skilful  jugglers  of  Egypt  and  India.     As  to  the  signs 

1  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  27. 
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wrought  by  the  false  prophets,  the  same  may  be  said ; 
while  those  of  antichrist  are  expressly  termed  yizZse  or 
lying  wonders.^  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  of 
these  were  miracles,  save  in  appearance  only;  nor  is 
there  any  evidence  from  Scripture  that  either  bad  men 
or  devils  have  in  any  instance*  perfoimed  miracles, 
except  as  mere  instruments  of  divine  power.* 

Indeed,  Olshausen  himself,  in  his  commentary  on 
the  passage  last  referred  to  (2  Thess.  ii.  9),  expressly 
admits  that,  ^'  as  Satan  himself  is  a  created  being, 
although  a  mighty  one,  the  wonders  also  which  he 
performs  through  antichrist  can  be  merely  .mtro&iZia, 
not  true  miracula.^^  They  are  "  mere  magical  mon- 
strosities." ^  And  in  the  passage  first  cited,  as  if  by 
way  of  furnishing  the  correction  of  his  own  previous 
remarks,  he  adds,  in  a  foot-note  on  the  very  same 
page,*  that  ''  In  so  far  as  evil  is  merely  a  product  of 
created  powers,  we  may  say  that  the  satanic  miracles 
are  merely  apparent  miracles;  since  miracles  can  be 
performed  by  God's  omnipotence  alone."  What,  then, 
becomes  of  the  assertion  that,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures, "  not  only  holy,  but  also  evil  power "  is  "  the 
cause  of  miracles  "  ?  What  becomes  of  the  "  two 
series  of  miracles"  extending  through  scripture  history? 
And  what  becomes  of  the  objection  to  the  evidential 
force  of  the  miracles  of  Christianity?  Is  a  real  miracle 
of  no  force  to  confirm  a  true  message,  because  a  sham 
miracle  may  be  wrought  to  confirm  a  false  one  ?  ^ 

More  consistent,  though  we  think  not  more  correct, 
is  the  position  of  Trench,  who  regards  these  wonders 

1  2  Thess.  ii.  9.  ^  See  note  (I.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article, 

«  Com.  Vol.  V.  p.  881.       *  Com.  Vol.  i.  p.  886. 
'  See  note  (J.)  at  the  end  of  this  Article. 
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of  Satan  and  his  false  prophets  as  real  miracles,  and 
therefore  as  weakening,  if  not  destroying,  the  piima 
/(uAe  evidence  of  the  true  miracles  in  favor  of  the 
mission  or  the  divine  doctrine  of  him  who  performs 
them.  Yet  in  answer  to  the  question.  Of  what  use, 
then,  are  the  real  miracles?  he  affirms^  that  when 
once  the  doctrine  \\b,s  proved  itself  to  be  true  and  good, 
by  commending  itself  to  the  conscience,  the  .miracles 
may  then  come  in  as  "  the  credentials  for  the  bearer 
of  that  good  word  —  signs  that  he  has  a  special  mission 
for  the  realization  of  the  purposes  of  God  in  regard  of 
humanity." 

Even  as  thus  employed  do  not  the  true  miracles 
prove  both  the  message  and  the  man  to  be  from  God  ? 
But  is  this  the  whole  force  of  scripture  miracles  ? 
Must  the  doctrine  first  bo  proved  true,  before  the 
miracles  wrought  in  connection  with  it  can  be  admitted 
as  evidence  in  the  case  ?  Is  it  not  enough  tliat  there 
is  in  the  doctrine  or  system  nothing  manifestly  untrue, 
or  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  it  is  from 
God?  This  granted,  do  not  the  miracles  come  in  with 
a  positive  force  to  substantiate  the  claim  that  man  and 
message  are  divinely  sent?  Wo  would  by  no  means 
contend  that  the  miracle  is  to  bo  taken  in  proof  of  the 
doctrine,  entirdy  irrespective  of  the  character  of  that 
doctrine ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  would  we  require 
the  doctrine  first  to  prove  itself,  and  then  to  prove  the 
miracle,  which,  in  turn,  once  proved,  is  to  come  in  as 
collateral  security  for  the  very  foundation  on  which 
itself  reposes. 

We  would  hj  no  means  disparage  or  undervalue  the 
internal  evidence  of  Christianity.     It  is  good  in  its 

1  Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  38. 
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place.     To  the  humble,  believing  disciple  it  comes 
with  convincing   power.     It  is  to   him  the  best  and 
strongest  of  all  evidences  that  the  system  is  from  Ood. 
To  one  already  convinced,  or  disposed  to  be  convinced, 
the  purity  of  the  life  and  of  the  teachings  of  Jesus 
present  an  irresistible  argument.     But  it  is  not  to  such 
persons  solely  or  chiefly  that  the  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity  i^ddress  themselves.       It  is  not  the  humble 
believer  that  needs  to  be  convinced;  he  is  convinced 
already.     It  is  the  unbeliever  —  the  man  who  is  dis- 
posed to  set  aside  the  whole  thing  as  unreasonable  or 
unworthy  of  his  notice,  and  to  regard  the  teachers  of 
the  new  faith  as  either  credulous  fools  or  cunning  im- 
posters  —  that  needs  to  be  convinced  that  this  despised 
faith,  and  these  despised  men,  are  indeed  from  God. 
Now  with  him  the  internal  evidence  is  not  so  likely  to 
be  conclusive.     In  many  cases  it  will  make  no  impres- 
sion upon  him  whatever.     He  will  see  no  force  in  the 
argument,  because  not  himself  in  a  moral  condition  to 
be  affected  by  such  considerations.     But  let  the  earth 
en  at  his  feet ;  let  the  prison  walls  be  shaken,  and 
I  iron   gates  touched   by  no  visible  hand  fly  back 
m  their  hinges;  let  voices  from  heaven  be  heard; 
sick  men  be  healed  by  a  passing  shadow,  blind  men 
tored  to  sight  by  a  touch,  dead  men  to  life  by  a 
>rd  —  let  these  things,  and  such  as  these,  be  done  in 
IS  immediate  presence,  and  in  direct  attestation  of  the 
liviue  authority  of  the  new  system,  and   from  such 
evidence  the  stoutest  sceptic  will  find  it  di£5cult  to 
turn  away. 

But  it  will  perhaps  be  replied,  the  unbelieving  scribe 

\d  Pliarisee  did  turn  away  from  precisely  these  argu- 

ats  and  evidences  in  the  time  of  Christ  and  his 
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disciples,  unconvinced  even  by  the  signs  and  wonders. 
True,  they  did  so.  But  if  they  rejected  Christianity  as 
thus  attested,  how  triuch  more  would  they  have  despised 
and  set  aside  its  claims  had  it  come  to  them  with  no 
such  manifestation  of  authority.  What  impression 
would  the  purity  of  the  character  and  the  elevation  of 
the  doctrines  of  Jesus  have  made  upon  a  prejudiced 
and  unbelieving  age,  had  there  been  no  other  evidences 
of  his  divine  mission  ? 

And  here  we  shall  be  met  by  the  objection  that 
miracles  are  adapted  to  a  rude  and  primitive  age,  such 
as  that  in  which  Christianity,  for  example,  made  its  first 
entrance  into  the  world  — an  age  of  great  credulity 
and  of  comparative  intellectual  barbarism ;  that  while 
they  are  fitted  to  impress  with  awe  the  minds  of  men 
in  such  an  age,  they  are  quite  out  of  place  in  the 
argument  for  Christianity  in  this  nineteenth  century. 
This  is  the  key-note  of  the  essay  of  Mr.  Powell,  to 
which  we  have  so  frequently  referred.  Rosenmiiller 
and  Paulus  also  take  the  view  that  miracles  were  of 
evidential  force  only  at  the  time  when  they  were 
wrought,  but  have  long  ceased  to  be  so.  Similar  is  the 
view  of  Schliermacher,  who  regards  them  as,  in  fact, 
not  ouracles  at  all,  except  as  relatively  to  the  appre- 
hensions of  the  age. 

In  opposition  to  all  such  views,  we  maintain  that 
those  miraculous  n^aAifestations  of  divine  power  which 
accompanied  the  promulgation  of  Christianity  were 
adapted  not  to  the  age,  as  such,  in  distinction  from 
other  ages  of  the  world,  —  not  to  any  one  age  as  being 
more  or  )e^s  enlightened,  more  or  less  credulous,  more 
or  l^p  bt^rbarous,  —  but  rather  to  any  age  that  is  to 
T^Qeiye  ^  new  dispensation  or  revelation  from  God. 
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They  are  adapted  not  to  one  age  more  than  another, 
save  as  one,  and  not  another,  is  to  receire  that  revela- 
tion. No  increase  of  intellectual  or  scientific  culture 
would  have  obviated  the  necessity  for  such  divine  in- 
terpositions, at  any  time  when  a  new  system  of  religious 
truth  was  to  be  inaugurated,  and  its  claims  to  divine 
authority  established.  Indeed,  if  a  new  revelation 
were  now  to  be  made,  miracles  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  it.  Nothing  short  of  this  would  convince  the 
very  men  who  reject  as  unnecessary  all  exterpal  evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  that  God  was  in  very  deed 
speaking  unto  them.  The  distinction  now  made  be- 
tween the  adaptation  of  miracles  to  the  promulgation 
of  a  new  system  of  divine  truth,  and  their  adaptation  to 
the  particular  age  in  which  that  system  happens  to  be 
first  promulgated,  is  a  distinction  too  obvious  to  require 
argument,  but  one  which  is  wholly  overlooked  by  the 
class  of  objectors  to  whom  we  refer. 

But,  it  will  be  said,  even  though  miracles  may  have 
been  useful  at  the  first  introduction  of  a  new  dispensa- 
tion, it  by  no  means  follows  that  they  are  useful  now. 
In  one  sense,  this  is  true.  Christianity  once  established 
as  a  system  from  God,  there  is  no  further  need  of 
miracles  to  establish  it.  The  working  of  miracles  may 
thenceforth  be  dispensed  with,  unless  3om6  new  occa- 
sion shall  arise,  demanding  new  interpositions  of  divine 
power*  But  it  does  not  follow  that  the  miracles  whicli 
have  been  wrought,  and  on  which  the  system  depends 
for  iBonfirmation,  are  no  longer  of  use.  They  are  as 
much  needed  now  as  they  ever  were.  There  is  no 
need  of  mw  piers  to  support  the  dome  of  St,  Peter's. 
Pier-building,  sp  far  as  St.  Peter's  is  concerned,  may 
he  .discontinued  when  om^e  the  dome  is  up  apd  securely 
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held  in  its  place.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that 
the  piers  already  there  are  no  longer  needed,  and  may 
as  well  be  taken  down.  This,  again,  is  a  distinction 
which  certain  minds  of  a  "  comprehensive  capacity " 
fail  to  apprehend.  Because  miracled  are  no  longer 
needed  in  support  of  Christianity,  they  conclude  that 
the  argument  from  miracles  is  no  longer  of  use. 

Our  -argument  thus  far  proceeds  on  the  supposition 
that  the  direct  and  special  object  of  a  miracle  is  to 
establish  the  divine  commission  and  authority  of  him 
who  performs  it,  and  so  of  the  truth  or  system  which 
he  propounds.  For  this  it  is  needed.  This  it  accom- 
plishes, and  was  designed  to  accomplish.  But  does  it 
prove  anything  more  than  this?  Does  it  also  prove 
the  inspiration  or  divine  authorship  of  the  writings 
that  record  it  ?  We  think  not.  Miracles  are  wrought, 
not  to  prove  the  writings  infallible  and  of  divine  origin, 
but  to  substantiate  the  claims  of  the  teacher  or  prophet 
to  be  a  man  sent  from  God  and  clothed  -with  divine 
authority.  They  prove  the  inspiration  of  the  man^  and 
not  of  the  books  or  writings,  as  such.  The  miracles  of 
Jesus  prove  his  inspiration  and  authority  and  that  of 
his  doctrine ;  but  they  do  not  prove  the  inspiration  or 
divine  authority  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew  or  of  the 
Gospel  of  Luke.  If  the  problem  be  to  establish  the 
inspiration  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  the  argument  from 
miracles  is  not  in  place,  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
miracles  were  wrought  with  a  view  to  establish  that 
inspiration ;  but  we  know  of  no  miracle  wrought  for 
this  purpose.  If,  however,  the  problem  be  to  establish 
the  divine  authority  of  Moses  or  of  Paul,  as  speaking 
by  commission  from  God,  and  so  to  confirm  their 
teaching  or  message,  the  argument  from  miracles  is  in 
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place  and  of  force ;  for  it  does  prove  that.  And  such 
is  the  use  which  Christ  and  his  apostles  actually  make 
of  the  miracles  which  they  perform,  as  shown  in  the 
passages  cited  above.  They  constantly  appeal  to  them 
as  evidence  of  their  own  divine  commission :  "  Though 
ye  believe  not  me,  believe  the  works."  ^  "  Go  and  tell 
John  what  things  ye  have  seen,"  ^  said  Christ.  To  the 
same  eflfect  is  the  language  of  the  writer  to  the  He- 
brews :  *'  God  also  bearing  them  loitness,  both  with  signs 
and  wonders  and  with  diverse  miracles."  ^ 

To  the  question,  then,  "  What  does  a  miracle  prove  ? 
we  answer,  it  proves  the  divine  commission  of  him  who 
performs  it,  and  so  the  divine  authority  of  his  doctrine. 
It  proves  Christianity  to  be  a  system  of  divine  origin,  a 
religion  sent  from  God.  It  is  the  broad  seal  of  heaven 
stamped  upon  the  system  as  its  credential.  This  was 
tlie  intention ;  this  the  accomplished  fact. 

1  John  X.  88.  3  Lake  yii.  28.  ^  Heb.  ii.  4. 
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NOTES. 


NOTB  A.  —Page  882. 

We  say  such  as  requires  divine  power  to  perform ;  for  the  idea  that 
miracles  may  be  performed  by  created  beings,  or  even  by  evil  beings, 
whether  men  or  angels,  other  than  as  mere  instruments  of  almighty 
power,  finds,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  countenance  in  the  Scriptures. 

NoTB  B.  —  Page  888. 

The  definition  by  Augustine :  **  Miraculum  voco  quidquid  arduum 
aut  insolitum  supra  spem  vel  facultatem  mirantis  apparet "  (De 
utilitate  cred.  c.  16),  is  certainly  faulty  in  this  respect.  It  is,  as 
Trench  has  well  observed,  a  definition  of  the  mirabile  rather  than 
of  the  miraculum. 

Note  C.  —  Page  888. 

It  is  well  remarked  by  Trench,  with  respect  to  the  miracle  of 
healing :  **  That  it  is  sickness  which  is  abnormal,  and  not  health. 
The  healing  is  the  restoration  of  the  primitive  order.  We  should 
see  in  the  miracle  not  the  infraction  of  a  law,  but  behold  in  it  the 
lower  law  neutralized,  and,  for  the  time,  put  out  of  working  by  a 
higher ;  and  of  this  abundant  analogous  examples  are  evern^ore 
going  forward  before  our  eyes.  Continually  we  behold  in  the  world 
around  us  lower  laws  held  in  restraint  by  higher,  —  mechanic  by 
dynamic ;  chemical  by  vital ;  physical  by  moral ;  yet  we  say  not, 
when  the  lower  thus  gives  place  in  favor  of  the  higher,  that  there 
was  any  violation  of  law,  —  that  anything  contrary  to  nature  came 
to  pass ;  rather  we  acknowledge  the  law  of  a  greater  freedom  swal- 
lowing up  the  law  of  a  lesser.  Thus,  ^hen  I  lifl  my  arm,  the  law 
of  gravitation  is  not,  as  far  as  my  arm  is  concerned,  denied  or 
anihilated ;  it  e-xists  as  much  as  ever,  but  is  held  in  suspense  b^  ^Ine 
higher  law  of  my  will  **  (Notes  on  Miracles,  p.  4).    We  shfduld  not 


^ 
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say  that  it  was  even  held  in  suspense.  It  not  only  exists  but  (icts  as 
forcibly  as  it  ever  did ;  and  the  higher  law  of  the  will  most  cattnter- 
act  it. 

To  the  same  effect  the  gifted  author  of  Nature  and  the  Super- 
natural (p.  838).  **A  miracle  is  no  suspension  or  violation  of  the 
laws  of  nature.  Here  is  the  point  where  the  advocates  of  miracles 
have  so  fatally  weakened  their  cause  by  too  large  a  statement.  The 
laws  of  nature  are  subordinated  to  miracles,  but  they  are  not  sus- 
pended or  discontinued  by  them.  If  I  raise  my  arm,  I  subordinate 
the  law  of  gravity,  and  produce  a  result  against  the  force  of  gravity, 
but  the  law,  or  the  force,  is  not  discontinued.  On  the  contraiy,  it 
is  acting  still,  at  every  moment,  as  uniformly  as  if  it  held  the  arm  to 
its  place.  All  the  vital  agencies  maintain  a  chemistry  of  their  own 
that  subordinates  the  laws  of  inorganic  chemistry.  Nothing  is  more 
familiar  to  us  than  the  fact  of  a  subordination  of  natural  laws." 

Note  D.  —  Page  889. 

The  distinction  made  by  Fichte,  between  an  event  as  being  from 
natural  laws,  and  as  being  according  to  natural  laws,  strikes  us  as 
well  grounded.  An  effect  which  comes  under  the  latter  designation 
does  not  necessarily  come  under  the  former. 

Note  E.  — Page  891. 

The  whole  force  of  Spinoza's  argument  against  the  miracles  of 

Htianity,  as  also  the  chief  strength  of  the  assault  by  modem 

^fic  rationalism,  lies  precisely  here.     The  rationalist  is  careful 

ine  a  miracle  as  something  contrary  to  the  laws  of  nature,  — 

iition  of  fixed,  established  order.     Set  the  definition  aside  for  a 

."  one,  and  you  set  aside  at  once  the  main  force  of  his  attacks. 

Note  F.  —  Pa^e  895. 

It  is  maintained  by  one  of  our  ablest  modern  naturalists.  Dr. 
Edward  Hitchcock  (Bibliotheca  Sacra,  Oct  1854,  Article,  Special 
Divine  Interpositions  in  Nature),  that  so  far  from  there  being  in 
nature  any  presumption  against  the  miracles  of  revelation,  there  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  actual  and  strong  presumption  in  their  favor, 
from  the  fact  that,  to  all  appearances,  and  according  to  all  ordinary 
famtt  of  reasoning,  there  have  been  in  nature  itself  repeated  in- 
stances chf  divine  miraculous  interposition.     The  first  introduction 
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of  organic  life  upon  the  globe,  which  had  previously  existed  as  an 
•inorganic  mass,  through  long  ages  and  many  changes  gradually  pre- . 
paring  for  the  future  abode  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  is  regarded 
as  such  an  interposition.  The  subsequent  and  repeated  disappear- 
ance of  living  species,  and  the  production  of  new  ones  in  their 
places,  which,  after  flourishing  for  long  periods,  have  in  turn  disap- 
peared, only  to  give  place  to  some  new  and  independent  system ;  the 
introduction  thus  of  new  races  and  systems  of  life  adapted  to  the 
changed  condition  of  things,  until  we  can  trace  at  least  five  of  these 
independent  economies,  is  claimed  as  another  evidence  of  miracu- 
lous interposition  in  nature.  The  final  introduction  of  man  himself 
upon  the  globe,  at  a  period  long  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of 
T^etable  and  animal  life,  and  the  changes  already  spoken  of,  his 
appearance  of  a  sudden,  after  these  vast  periods  of  time,  and  these 
successive  independent  groups  of  organic  beings,  had  passed  away, 
is  another  clear  case  of  miraculous  interposition  in  nature. 

Should  it  be  objected  to  this  reasoning  that  the  appearance  of  any 
new  phenomenon,  as  the  introduction  of  a  new  species  of  plants  or 
animals,  for  which  we  cannot  account  by  any  known  laws,  or  trace 
its  connection  with  any  previously  existing  circumstances,  does  not 
of  itself  prove  miraculous  interposition,  it  may  be  replied  that  we 
have  as  good  evidence  of  divine  interposition  in  the  cases  referred 
to,  as  we  have  of  direct  creation  in  any  case.  If  the  first  existence 
of  life  on  a  planet  does  not  imply  creative  power  and  divine  inter- 
position, neither  does  the  first  appearance  of  the  planet  itself  in 
hitherto  empty  space  imply  such  agency.  The  development  theory 
of  Lamarck  and  of  the  "  Vestiges,"  and  klso  the  theory  of  Crosse 
on  spontaneous  generation,  and  the  more  recent  theory  of  Darwin 
on  the  origination  of  new  species  by  natural  causes,  could  they  be 
substantiated,  would  indeed  set  aside  the  argument  for  divine  inter- 
position in  the  cases  above  cited ;  but  we  see  not  why  they  should 
not  also  set  it  aside  in  all  other  cases,  reducing  what  we  have 
hitherto,  in  our  ignorance,  called  creation,  to  mere  development,  and 
origination  of  new  species  by  laws  and  forces  already  existing.  It 
remains  only,  with  Powell  and  other  naturalists,  to  claim  for  these 
laws  and  forces  an  universal  and  eternal  existence,  and  the  circuit  is 
complete.  This  point  reached,  and  we  have  no  further  evidence  of, 
nor  indeed  occasion  for y  a  God,  whether  in  or  out  of  nature.  Blank 
atbdsro  19  the  upshot. 
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NOTK  G.  — Page  400. 

The  progress  of  natural  science  in  the  direction  of  scepticism, 
if  we  may  credit  recent  indications,  is  one  of  the  most  strongly 
marked  features  of  the  present  time.  To  those  of  us  who  have  been 
accustomed  to  entertain  the  old-fashioned  notion  of  creation  and  a 
Creator,  it  is  somewhat  startling  to  be  informed,  as  we  are  by  Mr. 
Baden  Powell,  that  this  idea  is  now  in  a  fair  way  to  be  exploded,  in 
fact,  is  already  rejected  by  philosophic  minds ;  that,  on  the  high 
authority  of  Mr.  Owen,  creation  is,  in  fact,  only  another  name  for  our 
ignorance  of  the  mode  of  production  ;  that,  according  to  the  unan- 
swerable argument  of  another  writer,  new  species  must  have  origin- 
ated either  by  development  out  of  previously  organized  forms,  or  by 
spontaneous  generation  ;  that,  while  naturalists  have  been  disposed  to 
deny  the  development  theories  of  Lamarck,  and  the  **  Vestiges  of 
Creation,"  and  have  refused  their  belief  to  the  experiments  of  Crosse, 
or  of  Weekes,  in  regard  to  spontaneous  generation,  a  work  has  ap- 
peared by  a  naturalist  of  the  highest  authority,  —  Darwin,  on  the 
Origination  of  Species, — which  substantiates,  on  undeniable  grounds, 
the  principle  of  the  origination  of  new  species  by  natural  causes,  —  a ' 
work,  we  are  assured, "  which  must  soon  bring  about  an  entire  revo-* 
lution  of  opinion  in  favor  of  the  grand  principle  of  the  self-evolving  * 
forces  of  nature  (Recent  Inquiries,  pp.  156,  157)  ;  that  the  grand 
law  of  conservation,  and  the  stability  of  the  heavenly  movements,  a 
principle  now  recognized  by  all  sound  cosmical  philosophers,  is  only 
a  type  of  the  grand,  eternal,  self-sustaining,  self-evolving,  powers  of 
nature  (p.  151)  ;  that  so  olear  and  indisputable  has  the  great  truth 
become  of  the  invariable  order  and  necessary  connection  of  nature's 
operations,  moving  on  by  grand,  universal,  eternal  law,  that  not 
only  all  philosophical  enquirers  are  now  compelled  to  admit  it  as  the 
basis  of  their  investigations,  but  even  *''  minds  of  a  less  comprehen- 
sive capacity,''  as,  for  example,  theological  and  moral  reasoners,  are 
constrained  to  acknowledge  its  force  (ib.). 

We  might  be  disposed  to  raise  a  question  as  to  the  correctness  of 
these  sweeping  statements,  and  startling  facts  and  principles  of  sci- 
ence ;  but  as  we  belong  to  that  class  of  minds  which  is  of  a  "  less 
comprehensive  capacity,"  and  as  we  are  distinctly  assured  that  the 
subject  is  really  quite  beyond  our  comprehension,  and  that  it  is 
**  hazardous  ground  for  any  general-moral  reasoner  to  take,  to  discuss 
subjects  of  evidence,  which  essentially  involve  that  higher  apprecia* 
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tion  of  physical  truth,  which  can  be  attained  only  from  an  accurate 
and  comprehensive  acquaintance  with  the  connected  series  of  the 
physical  and  mathematical  sciences"  (ib.),  we  see  no  way  but  to 
make  our  bow  and  retire,  with  the  best  grace  possible,  from  a  vicin- 
ity 80  dangerous. 

NOTB  H.— Page  402. 

The  theory  of  Strauss,  it  should  be  remarked,  pro-supposes  that 
the  narratives  are  not  authentic.  If  the  miracles  are  myths,  fables, 
the  inventions  of  romance,  then  the  Gospels  are  the  invention  of 
some  later  pi^riod,  and  not  reliable  historic  narratives.  But  it  is  not 
the  Grospels  alone  which  narrate  the  occurrence  of  miracles.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  are  full  of  them.  So  are  the  books  of  Moses. 
To  make  out  the  myth  theory  we  must,  in  fact,  reject  not  merely 
the  creditulity,  but  the  authenticity,  of  the  greater  part  of  Scripture. 

Note  I.—- Page  416. 

The  question  whether  miracles  are  ever  wrought  by  any  other 
than  divine  power,  is  very  ably  discussed  by  Dr.  Taylor,  of  New 
Haven,  in  opposition  to  the  views  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  who  takes  the 
ground  that  it  is  presumption  to  affirm  that  Omnipotence  alone  can 
set  ande  the  laws  of  nature.  (See  Revealed  Theology ,yol.  iii.  p.  896, 
etseq). 

NoTB  J.  —  Page  416. 

The  position  of  Olshausen  is  singularly  inconsistent  as  regards  the 
true  force  of  the  Christian  miracles.  "  It  cannot  possibly,"  he  thinks, 
**  be  the  end  of  miracles  to  establish  the  truth  of  any  affirmation.  In 
the  sense  of  Scripture,  too,  this  is  by  no  means  the  intention  of  mir- 
acles. It  was  only  the  people  that  so  viewed  them,  because  they 
allowed  themselves  to  be  influenced  in  their  judgment  by  the  impres- 
sion of  power  or  the  excitement  of  the  senses ;  for  which  reasons 
they  attached  themselves  to  false  prophets  as  willingly,  and  even 
more  so,  than  to  the  true.  The  Saviour,  therefore,  severely  rebukes 
this  eagerness  for  sensible  miracles  (John  iv.  48).  But  when  our 
Lord,  in  other  places  (e.g.  John  x.  25;  xiv.  10,  11),  calls  for  faith 
in  his  works,  and  connects  them  with  his  dignity  and  his  holy  office, 
this  is  not  done  in  order  to  establish  the  truth  of  his  declarations  ;  truth, 
as  mich,  rather  proclaims  itself  irresistibly  to  impressible  minds  by  its 
inward  nature."   For  what  then,  we  ask,  were  the  miracles  intended  ? 
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*'  They  were  inteaded  rather/'  replies  Olshausen,  "to  demonstrate  his 
character  as  a  divine  messenger,  for  those  in  whom  the  impression  of 
the  truth,  conveyed  by  the  spirit  and  language  of  the  Saviour  had 
wrought  its  effect."  (Com.,  Vol.  i.  p.  836).  But  in  establishing  his 
character  as  a  divine  messenger,  do  they  not  abo  establish  the  truth 
of  his  message ;  and  is  not  this  really  what  they  were  designed  to 
do  ?  For  what  purpose  is  it  sought  to  establish  the  character  of  the 
messenger,  but  to  make  good  the  truth  of  the  message  ?  To  establish 
the  truth  of  his  declarations  is  the  very  thing  in  view.  Even  Olshausen 
himself  admits  this,  in  the  sentences  which  almost  immediately  fol- 
low. In  the  human  teacher,  he  says,  though  truth  may  greatly 
predominate,  error  cannot  be  conceived  as  wholly  excluded.  God, 
therefore,  invested  particular  individuab,  as  his  instruments,  with 
higher  powers,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  from  merely  human 
teachers,  "  and  to  accredit  them  before  mankind  as  infallible  instru- 
ments of  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  teachers  of  absolute  truth."  Hence,  he 
continues,  "  the  gift  of  miracles  is  one  of  the  necessary  character- 
istics of  true  prophets,  and  serves  to  witness  their  superior  char- 
acter, —  to  prove  that  they  are  to  be  regarded  as  teachers  and 
guides  of  the  faith,  and  free  from  all  error."  Precisely  so.  In 
other  words,  to  establish  the  truth  of  their  declarations  and  doctrines. 
The  truth  is,  the  object  or  end  of  the  miracle  is  twofold  —  primarily 
to  attest  the  divine  character  and  claims  of  the  messenger ;  ulti- 
mately and  chiefly,  to  attest  the  truth  of  his  doctrine ;  the  former, 
with  a  view  to,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  latter. 


V. 


SIN,  AS  BELATED  TO  HUMAN  NATURE  AND  TO  THE 

DIVINE  PURPOSE.^ 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  one  topic  in  the  whole  province 
of  theological  investigation  that  presents  to  the  philo- 
sophic and  thoughtful  inquirer  more, or  more  formidable, 
problems  than  the  doctrine  of  sin.  It  meets  him  in 
every  direction,  and  always  with  a  difficulty.  Whether 
he  turn  his  thoughts  to  the  divine  or  human  side  of 
theology,  —  Godward  or  manward,  —  in  either  case,  he 
comes  directly  upon  this  strange  and  unaccountable 
phenomenon.  It  stands  like  some  fearful  spectre  in 
his  path,  barring  further  progress. 

There  are  two  aspects  in  which  this  doctrine  is  of 
special  moment  to  the  theological  inquirer.  One  is, 
the  relation  which  it  sustains  to  the  nature  of  man ; 
the  other,  its  relation  to  the  divine  will  and  purpose. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  following  pages,  not  to  oflFer 
new  opinions  or  advance  a  new  theory  on  these  top- 
ics, —  that  would  be  difficult  to  do,  and  of  little  use 
withal, —  but  rather  to  gather  up  in  a  resumS,  at  once 
historic  and  critical,  the  leading  theories  which  have 
been  already  advanced  in  respect  to  these  disputed 
points.  It  is  in  this  direction,  perhaps,  that  progress 
can  best  be   made,  if  made  at  all,  in   the  science  of 

1  From  the  Bibliotbeca  Sacra,  Vol.  xx.  No.  79.  July,  186S. 
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theology,  as  regards  matters  which  have  been  so  long 
and  so  widely  under  discussioa  as  those  now  indicated. 
And  first : 

THE  RELATION  OF  SIN  TO  HUMAN  NATURE. 

That  human  nature  is'  corrupt  is  too  evident  to 
admit  of  serious  question.  The  universal  prevalence 
of  sill ;  its  early  manifestation  and  spontaneous  devel- 
.  opment,  under  all  possible  varieties  of  condition  and 
circumstance ;  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is  in  any 
case  resisted  and  overcome ;  the  certainty  with  which 
it  may  be  predicted  in  the  future  history  of  any  human 
being  just  entering  on  a  career  of  moral  agency,  all 
point  in  one  direction  —  all  go  to  show  that  the  evil  is 
not  accidental,  but  radical,  and  that  its  root  is  deep 
in  our  nature.  The  propensity  to  sin  must  be  innate, 
else  why  these  characteristics  ?  What  better  evidence 
can  we  have  that  any  propensity,  disposition^  or 
trait  of  cliaracter  is  native  than  that  wliicli  is  thus 
afforded  ? 
^  The   great  problem  is  not  to  establish  the  fact,  for 

that  is  already  clear,  but  to  account  for  it.     Two  ques- 
tions, in  fact,  demand  solution.     Its  origin :    Whence 
F  comes   this   innate   propensity   to   evil   in   man?     Its 

morality:  Is  such  a  propensity  in  itself  culpable? 
These  are  questions  which  no  thoughtful  mind  will 
lightly  ask,  or  answer  without  careful  reflection. 

1.  Its  origin  :  How  comes  man  to  have  a  nature  thus 
corrupt  ? 

To  this,  many  answers  have  been  given.  The  sev- 
eral possible  solutions  may  be  resolved,  if  we  mistake 
not,  into  the  following:  A.  It  is  supposable  that  this 
nature  was  originaUy  implanted  by  the  Creator.     B.  It 
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is  supposable  that  it  was  acquired  in  some  previous  state 
of  being,  as  con  sequence  of  some  sinful  act  on  the  part 
of  each  individual.  G.  It  is  supposable  that  it  is 
derived  from  a  sinful  ancestry,  in  whose  loss  of  inno- 
cence their  whole  posterity  is  involved.  This  latter, 
again,  admits  of  threefold  statement,  according  as  we 
suppose  this  derivation  of  corrupt  nature  to  occur :  a. 
By  virtue  of  the  generic  unity  of  the  race,  so  that 
the  sin  of  one  man  is  the  sin  of  the  whole ;  or,  6.  By 
virtue  of  the  constructive  unity  of  the  race  with  its 
first  parent  as  representative  or  federal  head;  or,  c.  By 
virtue  of  the  latvs  of  natural  descent^  like  producing 
like. 

Of  these  several  suppositions  (A,  B,  C),  each  is 
possible,  and  one  or  other,  it  would  seem,  must  be 
true.  The  fnnate  propensity  in  man  to  sin  must  either 
be  the  work  of  God  in  his  original  creation,  or  else 
something  which  he  has  brought  upon  himself;  if  the 
latter,  then  it  must  have  been  in  some  previous  state 
of  being,  or  else  by  connection  with  a  sinful  ancestry 
in  the  present  world. 

Of  these  theories,  the  first  (A)  requires  at  present 
little  discussion.  To  suppose  God  the  autlior  of  a 
depraved  constitution  in  man  originally,  is  to  make  him 
really  the  author  of  sin.  It  is  to  suppose  him  planting 
with  his  own  hand  the  seeds  of  evil,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty of  the  result.  God's  work  is  not  of  that  sort. 
What  he  makes  is  such  that  he  can  pronounce  it  very 
good.  Man  as  he  comes  from  the  hand  of  his  Creator 
is  pure.  How  else  could  he  be  justly  punished  for 
sinning  ?  It  would  be  the  height  of  injustice  for  God 
to  endow  man  with  a  nature  sure  to  lead  to  sin,  and 
then  punish  him  for  sinning.     Such  inconsistency  and 
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injustice  are  surely  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  most 
perfect  Being. 

B.  It  is  possible  that  the  propensity  in  question 
comes  over  to  us  from  a  previous  state  of  being,  in 
consequence  of  sin  there  committed.  This  would  seem 
to  have  been  the  view  of  Origen.  It  is  advanced  in 
our  own  time  by  two  distinguished  theologians,  Dr. 
J.  Miiller  of  Germany,  in  his  "  Christian  Doctrine  of 
Sin,"  and  Dr.  Edward  Beecher  of  this  country,  in  his 
well-known  "  Conflict  of  Ages."  Each,  however,  from 
a  different  point  of  view ;  Miiller  seeking  merely  to 
account  for  the  fact  of  universal  sinfulness ;  Beecher, 
to  justify  the  arrangement  on  the  part  of  God  by 
which  man  comes  into  the  world  with  a  depraved 
nature.  Both  find  in  this  theory  the  only  satisfactory 
solution  of  their  problem. 

Of  this  theory  it  may  be  said  that,  while  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  possible,  it  is  by  no  means  a  probable,  suppo- 
sition. It  supposes  too  many  things — things  which 
not  only  are  not,  but,  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case, 
oannot  be,  established  on  reasonable  grounds — things 
which  do  not  admit  of  proof.  It  supposes :  1.  That  each 
one  of  the  race  has  had  a  previous  existence.  2.  That 
in  that  previous  state  he  was  a  moral  agent.  3.  That  in 
the  exercise  of  his  moral  agency  he  sinned.  4.  That 
he  did  so  without  any  previous  bias  or  propensity  to 
sin ;  since  this  propensity  is  the  very  thing  to  be  ac- 
counted for.  5.  That  his  sin  vitiated  his  nature. 
6.  That  he  brought  that  corrupt  and  vitiated  nature 
with  him  into  the  present  state  of  being. 

Now  all  these  propositions  may  be  true ;  but  there 
is  no  evidence  that  one  of  them  is  so  —  none  from 
reason,  none  from  revelation,  none  from  consciousness. 
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TliC  only  argument  iii  its  faror  seems  to  be  tbat  if 
tnie,  it  might  relieve  tlie  suhjcct  of  certain  difHcutties. 
But  this  ill  itseir  is  no  proof  of  the  theory.  It  aiay  be 
that  other  methods  will  also  relievo  those  diHicutties. 
The  key  iu  my  baud  may  possibly  unlock  the  door; 
Lnt  other  keys  may  also  do  the  same.  It  may  be,  also, 
that  in  the  present  instance  the  difficulties  arc  sueh  as 
are  not  fully  met  by  any  theory  yet  proposed.  It  is  by 
no  means  certain  that  the  key  in  question  really  will 
fit  the  lock,  and  open  the  door  so  long  closed  to  human 
entrance.  It  is  by  no  me^ns  certain  that  the  divine 
character  is  to  be  cleared  up,  and  tho  divine  proceeding 
justified,  by  any  euch  method. 

The  real  difficulty  is  to  sec  how  it  could  consist  with 
the  wisdom  and  justice  and  goodness  of  God  to  place 
otaa.  whilo  yet  sinless,  iu  such  circumstauces  that  he 
would  be  likely  and  even  sure  to  siu.  But  this  is  a, 
difficulty  which  presses  equally  on  the  theory  of  pre- 
exi&ieuce.  It  has  no  advantage  over  any  other  theory 
in  this  malt«r,  since  It  too  admits  and  pre-supposes 
that  man  did  sin  in  that  previous  state,  and  of  coarse 
that  be  was  placed  in  such  circumstances  that  lib  sin 
was  not  only  possible  and  probable,  but  «tfre  to  occur, 
for  it  did  occur.  If  it  is  wrong  for  God  to  place  men 
here  iu  snch  circumstances,  aud  expose  them  to  such 
influences  that  they  will  be  quite  sure  to  sin,  why  not 
eqnally  unjust  for  him  to  do  it  there  f 

Nay,  the  difficulty  is  not  only  not  relieved,  but 
actually  augmented,  by  the  theory  under  consideration. 
If  tbe  problem  is  to  explain  how  one  pure-minded, 
sinless  being,  Adam  by  name,  came  to  sin,  it  is  surely 
tro  help  towards  its  solution  to  be  told  that  the  same 
;  liappened  once  to  every  individual  of  the  race  — 
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tliat  every  liumaii  being  is,  iu  fact,  Adam.  This  is 
simply  multiplying  tlie  difficuUy  by  just  ibe  number 
of  the  iiiiman  family.  If  the  problem  is  tft  show  how 
God  could  be  just,  and  yet  leave  man  in  Paradise  so 
unguarded  that  lie  would  certainly  fall,  it  is  surely  no 
relief  to  bo  tuld  that  he  left  not  oue,  but  all,  humau 
gouIb  in  that  predicament. 

Nor  does  the  justice  of  the  procedure  shine  forth 
more  conspicuously  in  the  subsequent  stages  of  the 
process.  To  take  each  soul  when  once  it  has  fallen 
and  sinned,  deprire  it  of  its  consciousness,  of  all  con- 
sciousness of  the  past,  reduce  it  to  a  condition  of 
infantile  weakness,  subject  it,  in  this  condition  and 
under  these  disadvantages,  to  a  new  probation,  with 
the  abgolnte  certainty  that  thus  placed  it  will  siu,  and 
to  hang  over  it  the  doom  of  eternal  death,  if  under 
these  circijm stances  it  should  sin, —  all  this,  moreover, 
as  the  penalty  of  tliat  previous  transgression  of  which 
it  is  wholly  unconscious,  —  this  is  surely  no  matenal 
relief  of  the  diflSculty,  nor  a  very  satisfactory  clearing 
up  of  the  divine  justice. 

The  theory  fails,  then,  inasmuch  as  it  presents  a 
series  of  suppositions  unsupported  by  evidence,  in- 
capable of  proof,  and  which,  even  if  admitted,  tend 
rather  to  augment  than  to  relieve  the  real  difficulty. 

0.  Since  tlieories  A  and  B  fail  to  meet  the  case,  we 
have  this  supposition,  that  the  depravity  of  human 
nature  is  derived  from  a  sinful  ancestry,  in  whose 
primal  loss  of  innocence  their  whole  posterity  is  iu 
some  way  involved.  There  see  ins  to  be  no  other 
reasonable  and  probable  supposition.  This  seems  l)oth 
reasonable  and  probable.  To  judge  a  prion,  it  would 
seem  not  unlikely  tliat  if  man  should  fall  it  would 
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affect  his  posterity  in  just  this  way  —  that  they  would 
follow  the  fortunes  of  the  parent ;  not  unlikely  that 
God  would  choose  to  have  it  so.  We  do  not  know, 
indeed,  that,  without  special  divine  interposition,  it 
could'  be  otherwise.  It  is  the  universal  law  of  nature 
that  like  shall  produce  like.  As  the  tree,  so  the  fruit. 
It  is  the  great  law  of  nature,  moreover,  that  the 
innocent  suffer  with  the  guilty  —  that,  in  many  things, 
the  consequences  of  transgression  reach  beyond  the 
immediate  actor,  and  fall  with  crushing  weight  on 
those  who  are  not  personally  responsible  for  the 
deed.  It  would  be  quite  in  keeping  with  both  these 
great  laws,  were  the  vitiated  and  corrupt  nature  of 
&llen  Adam  to  become  the  nature  also  of  his  whole 
posterity. 

With  this  view  both  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and 
the  facts  of  the  world's  history  correspond.  In  the 
narmtive  of  the  fall  we  have  the  only  authentic  account 
of  the  first  entrance  of  sin  info  our  world.  It  is  an 
undeniable  fact  that  human  depravity  has  existed  ever 
since  that  first  sin  of  the  first  man,  and  that,  without 
exception,  all  his  descendants  partake  of  that  moral 
nature  which  belonged  to  him  after  that  event.  These 
&cts  indicate  a  close  connection  of  the  two  things. 
Such  a  connection  is  evidently  implied  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  in  some  passages  directly  affirmed.  We  are 
told  tliat  by  one  man  sin  came  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  that  the  consequence  was  universal 
sinfulness  and  universal  death. ^  In  succeeding  verses 
of  the  same  chapter  the  idea  is  resumed  and  repeated. 
It  was  by  the  disobedience  of  the  one  that  the  many 
became  sinners,  even  as  it  is  by  the  obedience  of  one 

1  Bom.  v.  12. 
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that  many  arc  justified.*  lu  these  passages  the  sinful- 
ness of  llic  race  is  plainly  ascribed  to  tlie  apostacy  of 
Adam,  as  the  occasion  and  origin  of  the  same — the 
fountain  wlieiice  that  sad  and  terrible  consequence  has 
flowed,  and  is  still  flowing,  through  tlie  long,  dark 
ages  of  the  world's  history. 

This  has  been,  accordingly,  the  view  generally  re- 
ceived in  the  Christian  church  from  the  first.  In  this 
the  great  body  of  those  who  adopt  the  Christian  system 
B^rec,  botli  old  and  new  school,  Calrinist  and  Arminian. 
As  to  the  nature  of  the  connection,  they  difler;  as  to 
the/ac(  of  a  connection,  they  agree. 

To  the  different  views  respecting  the  nature  of  this 
connection,  —  the  manner  in  which  the  depravity  of 
the  race  links  itself  with,  and  proceeds  from,  the  sin  of 
the  first  parent, —  let  us  now  turn  our  attention.  As 
already  stated,  tlie  subordinate  theories  are  these: 

a.  That  of  the  generic  uniig  of  the  race,  as  virtually 
one  witii  Adam  —  existing  in  him,  sinning  in  him  — 
his  sin  their  sin.  This  is  probably  the  earliest  theory 
en  this  subject.  It  regards  the  act  of  Adam  as  the  act 
of  the  race.  Tlie  common  nature  of  the  race  existed 
in  him.  He  was  the  genua,  comprising  within  itself 
all  the  species  and  individuals  subsequently  to  be,  as 
the  first  oak  contained  withiu  itself  all  future  oaks. 
The  face  was  in  him,  not,  indeed,  in  an  individual 
capacity,  but  generically,  and  so  sinned  in  him  not  as 
individuals,  but  as  to  the  generic  nature.  The  theory 
is  closely  related  to  the  realism  of  Plato,  and  the 
Platonic  and  Neo-Platonie  schools.  It  has  found  oA- 
herentfl,  for  the  most  part,  among  the  admirers  and 
disciples  of  that  philosophy.     It  wasthus  with  Augua- 
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tine.  Accustomed  to  the  realistic  mode  of  thought, 
trained  to  regard  abstractions  as  realities  and  to  merge 
the  individual  in  the  genus,  his  theology  on  this  poiut 
was  simply  tlie  uatural  outgrowth  of  Ids  philosophy. 
Uiiiled,  douhtless,  he  may  have  been,  is  part,  by  the 
Vulgate  version  of  Rom.  v.  12,  "in  quo  omncs  peccar 
verunt,"  as  he,  in  turn,  misled  otherB  (e.g.  the  synod  of 
Carthage)  by  liis  exposition  of  tliat  passage ;  but  such 
a  mind  as  his  could  hardly  have  been  thus  misled  by 
any  single  verse  or  version,  however  faulty,  had  not  a 
false  philosophy,  and  a  wrong  habit  of  thought  thus 
induced,  prepared  liim  to  be  easily  thus  misled.  It  Is 
not  so  much  the  Vulgate  version,  as  the  Platonic 
realism,  that  speaks  through  Augustine  in  Buch  utter- 
aLces  as  these:  "  All  men  sinned  in  him,  inasmuch  as 
all  were  ille  unua."  "Those  who  were  afterwards  to 
bo  many  out  of  liim,  were  then  one  in  him."  "All 
were  in  that  individual,  and  ell  tliosc  were  he,  none  of 
whom  as  yet  exit^ted  individually."  "  Iii  which  one  all 
have  sinned  in  common,  previously  to  personal  sins  of 
each  one  as  an  individual."  • 

Tlie  theory  imder  consideration  may  be  regarded  as 
proijerly  that  of  Augustine,  to  whom  it  is  indebted  for 
its  leading  features,  if  not  strictly  for  its  origin.  It 
fiooi)  became  the  prevalent  theory  of  the  Latin  Fathers, 
more  especially  of  the  African  church.  The  theologians 
of  the  Middle  Ages  found  it  quite  accordant  with  their 
speculative  views.  The  Reformers  lu  many  instances 
adapted  it.  In  the  twelftli  century,  Odo,  Bishop  of 
Cambray,  gives  it  clear  and  precise  statement.     "  My 

■  See  for  lh«  ohove  «ni  simitar  passaeoa,  do  Pec.  H«r- 1- 10;  Op.  Imp. 
iv.liH:  Ep.t94,c,tt;  d(>  Civ.  Del,  xili.    Seealso  Mlitiacb«r  >ou  CoUn,  Bml 
'«  ( Emeraon'a  Tr. ),  for  air 
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mind  was  in  him  [Adam],  not  ae  a  person,  but  as  a. 
component  part  of  the  species ;  not  iu  my  individual 
nature,  liut  iu  the  common  nature.  For  the  common 
nature  of  every  human  mind  was  guilty  of  siu  in  Adam. 
Tliei'efore  every  liunmn  mind  was  guilty  of  sin  in 
Adam.  Therefore  every  humao  mind  is  blameworthy 
in  respect  to  its  nature,  but  not  in  respect  to  its  person. 
Therefore  the  sin  l>y  whieli  we  sinned  in  Adam  is  to 
me  a  sin  of  my  nature;  in  Adam  it  was  a  personal  an. 
I  sinned  in  liim,  not  as  /,  but  as  this  substance  vhich  I 
am.  I  sinned  as  man,  not  as  Odo,"  that  is,  as  geniu, 
not  as  individual.'  Among  the  moderns  we  find  Owen, 
a  realist  and  Platonist,  holding  the  same  view.  It  is 
maintained  by  Dr.  Baird,  in  his  "  Elohim  revealed." 

In  a  modified  form,  tliia  view  is  held  also  by  PreSi- 
deut  Edwards.    The  race  is  one  with  Adam,  according 
to  his  view,  not,  indeed,  as  the  genus  is  comprehensive 
of  the  species,  and  of  the  individuals  which  it  coutains 
•  under  it,  but  ratlier  hy  an  absolute,  divinely-constituted 
[  tinity,  by  virtue  of  which  his  sin  is  as  truly  theirs  as 
t  tiio  siu  of  a  man  to-day  is  his  also  to-morrow.     It  rests 
on  the  principle  lliat  God  can  make  anything  to  be  one 
and  identical  with  anything  else  that  be  chooses.     In 
common  with  tlie  Augustinian  theory,  this  maintains 
the  essential  uuity  of  the  race  with  Adam,  so  that  Ids 
Eiii  is  really  aud  truly,  not  by  construction  or  imputa- 
tion merely,  the  sin  of  all  his  posterity.     All  men  are 
truly  and  properly  guilty  of  bis  sin,  and  for  it  deserve 
eternal  death. 

With   respect   to   the   merits   of  ^his   theory,   it   is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  it  is  based  on  a  fiilse 
pbilosoptiy.     Tlie  race  is  not  one  with  Adam  iu  such  a 
1  See  Odo  on  Original  Sin,  Bib.  Vet.  Pat.,  Vol.  xxi. 
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sciiEO  as  that  Iiora  intcudcd.  His  act  is  not,  and 
canuot  be,  literally  the  act  of  the  race.  Whether  we 
define  sin  as  properly  an  act,  or  as  both  an  act  and 
also  a  state,  in  eitlior  ease  it  is  the  act  or  the  state  of  a 
personal  moral  being.  None  other  can  siii.  It  was  as 
a  personal  moral  being  tliat  Adam  sinned.  We,  his 
descendants,  were  not  then  in  existence  as  personal 
beings,  and  of  couvKe  could  not  have  sinned  in  hia 
transgression,  nor  have  sliarcd  the  guilt  of  it.  If  it  be 
Raid  human  nature  was  summed  up  in  him,  we  reply, 
a  nature  may  be  -vitiated,  as  no  doubt  human  nature 
vm  in  him,  its  origin  and  fountain  ;  but  a  uature  does 
not  sill,  for  it  is  not  a  personal  being.  To  say  that  the 
race,  as  such,  sinned  in  its  progenitor,  is  eimply  to 
porfonify  an  abstractiou.     Abstractions  do  not  sin. 

Nor  is  it  better  to  resolve  the  thing,  with  Edwards, 
into  ail  arbitrary  act  of  divine  power.  It  is  not  within 
the  province  of  Omnipotence  to  make  thingt;  wliich  are 
nially  distinct  identical  with  each  other.  God  cannot 
make  the  act  of  Caesar,  or  Ghengis  Khan,  to  be,  truly 
and  properly,  my  act.  He  may  impute  it  to  me,  treat 
mo  as  if  it  were  mine,  punish  me  for  it ;  but  that  does 
not  make  it  mine.  Nay,  if  I  commit  the  very  same 
ein,  in  other  words,  do  the  same  thing,  it  will  still  be 
true  that  the  act  of  Caesar  is  his,  and  my  act  is 
mine;  and  no  power  in  the  universe  can  make  tliem 
identical. 

Further  than  tliis,  we  are  disposed  to  ask  why  that 

one  act  of  Adam,  that  is,  the  first  sin,  should  be  ours 

also,  more  than  any  other  and  all   other  subsequent 

kin  and  sins  of  tlio  same  individual  ?     If  the  race  was 

i  U'ua,  gencrically  and   seminally,  in  lits  Jirsl  trana- 

tesEion,  it  was  so  in  his  second  and  his  ihin 
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liis  actG  are  our  acts,  as  really  as  tlie  tirst  transgression. 
at  leant  until  the  race  begins  to  diverge  into  its  separate 
jtidividual  life.  Even  then,  for  aught  we  see,  tlie  Bame 
law  holds  ill  the  direi:t  line  of  descent.  The  race  lies 
us  rcallj  summed  up  in  Heth,  and  Kuos,  as  it  did  in 
Adam.  Arc  their  sins  ako  ours?  Why  not,  ou  this 
theory?  Did  we  not  exist  generically  in  Setli,  and 
afterward  in  Noah  ?  In  fact,  are  nut  all  the  sins  of  all 
our  progetiitorii  in  danger  of  coming  down  upou  our 
heads,  on  this  theory,  unless  we  stand  from  under  it? 
And,  still  further,  why  are  not  all  oai'  posterity  sinning 
in  us,  on  the  same  principle. 

From  some  passages  in  Lis  writings,  it  would  seem 
tbat  these  logical  couEcqncnces  of  Ins  theory  did  uot 
escape  the  mind  of  Atigustme,  and  that  he  was  Dot 
disposed  to  shrink  from  them.  He  thinks  it  not  im- 
prohaljlo  "  that  children  are  liable  for  the  sins,  not  only 
of  the  first  pair,  hut  also  of  those  from  whom  tliey  are 
L  born,"  and  that  the  sins  of  ancestors  universally  are 

^  tlio  heritage   of  their   descendants.     "But  respecting 

I  the  sins  of  the  other  parents,"  he  says, "  the  progenitors 

I^L  from  Adam  down  to  one's  own  immediate  father,  it 
^^H  may  not  improperly  bo  debated  whether  the  child  is 
^^^M  implicated  in  the  evil  acts  and  multiplied  original  faults 
[^P  of  all,  so  that  each  one  is  the  worse  in  proportioit  as  he 
Ef  is  the  later;  or  that  in  respect  to  the  sins  of  their  par- 

W  cuts,  God  threatens  posterity  to  the  third  and  fourth 

■  generation,  because,  by  the  moderation  of  his  compas- 

I  sion,  he  does  not  further  extend  his  anger  in  respect  to 

ft  the  faults  of  progenitors,  lest  those  on  whom  the  grace 

^H^  of  regeneration  is  not  conferred  should  be  pi-essed  with 
^^H  too  heavy  a  load  in  their  own  eternal  damnation,  if 
^^H     they  were  compelled  to  couti'act  by  way  of  origin  the 
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of  all  their  prccediug  parents  from  the  commooeS 
ment  of  tlie  liumaii  race,  and  to  suffer  the  punishment 
due  for  them." ' 

b.  Pae&ing  from  this,  wo  havo  next  the  theory  of  the 
constructive  unity  of  tlie  race  witli  Adam,  as  its  federal 
head  and  representative,  Ijy  virtue  of  a  special  covenant 
mada  with  him  to  that  effect.  Tlic  sin  of  Adam  is  not 
really  and  properly  tliat  of  the  race,  but  only  by  con- 
struction, lie  acts  for  the  whole,  by  special  diviDe 
Brrangement.  It  ie  as  if  they  were  there  and  sinned, 
each  in  person.  Sudi,  it  is  maintained,  is  the  relation 
of  tho  race  to  the  first  parent  aa  to  justify  such  an 
arrangement  and  constitute  the  ground  of  it.  In  him 
the  race  stands  its  probation.  He  represents  them  in 
tile  whole  transaction.  In  him  they  are  tried,  in  him 
they  sin,  with  him  they  fall.  Foreneically  his  siii  is 
their  siu.  To  them  it  is  reckoned  or  imputed,  aa  i/  it 
vere  theirs. 

Tho  two  theories,  a  and  J,  differ  in  this.  According 
ra,  the  sin  of  Adam  is  really  and  properly  tlie  sin  of 
race,  and  is  therefore  imputed  to  all  his  descendants. 
Locording  to  b,  it  is  imputed  to  them,  and  therefore  it 
is  theirs.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  mine  because  imputed  ; 
in  the  other,  it  is  imputed  because  it  is  already  mine. 
Tlio  view  now  presented  is  that  advocated  in  the 
ilicetou  Repertory,  and  in  the  Southern  Presbyterian 
iview.  It  is,  we  suppose,  the  received  doctrine  of  tha 
Old  School  Preshyterian  church.  Among  the  Christian 
Fathers  we  find  no  distinct  traces  of  this  doctriuo.  It 
would  seem  to  have  originated  with  tlio  schoolmen, 
id  to  have  made  little   progress  until  after  the  sis* 
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teentli  ceiituiy.     It  became  the  favorite  tlieory  of  the 

Germau  Reformed  theologians  of  tlie  Beveiiteenth  and 

eightceiitli  ceiituriea,  and  was  favored  by  Eome  of  the 

Liitheraus  of  tho  same  period.* 

.      To  this  view,  it  occurs  as   a   serious,  if  not  fatal, 

^objection,  that  if  the  relatiou  of  the  race  to  Adam  is 

not  such  as  to  malce  us  really  and  justly  cihargeablo 

with  his  sin,  then  it  is  not  such  as  to  be  a  just  ground 

for  treating  us  as  if  ■we  were  cliargeahle  with  it.     If 

.  bis  sin  is  not,  as  the  former  theory  affirms,  and  as  this 

Ldenies,  really  and  truly  ours,  then  it  is  certainly  not 

fright  and  just  to  charge  it  to  us,  and  to  deal  with  us 

T^as  if  it  were  ours.     It  is  a  manifest  injustice  to  impute 

f  to  any  man  what  does  not  really  belong  to  liim  iii  tho 

■  iray  of  evil,  and  then  to  treat  him  as  if  he  were  what 

Lthe  cimrgo  implies;  and  nocovenant,  real  or  imaginary, 

an  make  it  otlierwise.     The  covenant  that  does  this  is 

.njust.     It  would  be  a  manifest  wrong  to  bold  any 

iving  man  responsible  for  tho  sin  of  Cain,  of  Noab,  or 

f  David.     But  if  the  sin  of  Adam  may  he  imputed  to 

IS,  without  personal  participation  of  our  own,  why  not 

the  sins  of  any  other  ancestor  or  predecessor?     If  we 

lid  not  share  in  the  transgression,  how  can  we  share 

I  the  guilt  ?     Or,  if  made  to  share  the  guilt  in  the 

:,  why  not  also  iu  the  others?.    We  do  not  see 

^uything  in  the  mere  fact   that  Adam   stands  at   the 

.  of  the  race,  stands  first  in   the  luie,   that  can 

essentially  cliange  the  relation  of  tlie  parties,  or  make 

it  right  for  us  to  be  charged  with  his  sins,  more  than 

stood  second,  tenth,  or  fiftieth  in  the  line  of  pro- 
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genitorsliip.  TIig  relation  itself  constitutes  no  ground 
for  sucli  transfer  of  guilt,  in  tlie  one  case  more  than 
in  the  other,  nor  in  either  ease;  and  if  such  transfer 
of  blame  and  responsibility  be  made,  it  must  be  by 
virtue  of  an  arrangement  purely  arbitrary,  and  which 
in  any  other  ease  men  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce 
unreasonable  and  unjust. 

This  injustice  the  previous  theory  escapes,  by  sup- 
posing the  race,  as  such,  actually  to  have  sinned  in 
Adam,  and  so  justly  to  be  cliargeable  with  the  guilt  of 
his  transgi-ession.  Tiie  present  tlieory  admits  that  we 
did  not  really  participate  In  his  sin,  and  yet  charges 
upon  us  the  guilt  of  the  transaction,  as  if  we  had  been 
K  party  to  the  offence.     Is  this  just? 

It  does  not  relieve  the  difiieulty  to  be  told,  as  in  the 
Princeton  Reperlory,  that  imputation  does  not  imply  . 
lrani<fer  of  moral  character,  but  only  exposure  to  punish- 
ment; tliat  the  race  did  not  really  participate  in  the  sin 
of  Adam,  nor  in  the  moral  ill-desert  of  tliat  transgression, 
but  only  that  his  sin  is  laid  to  our  charge,  and  we  are 
punished  for  it.  Charged  with,  and  puui^ied  for,  what 
we  are  reoBy  wholly  innocent  of!  Nq  ti-ansfer  of  the 
sin  itself,  none  of  the  moral  character,  or  blame-worthi- 
ness which  attaches  to  all  acts  of  transgression,  since 
these  pertain  only  to  the  transgressor  himself,  and 
cannot  be  transferred,  but,  in  place  of  these,  a  transfer 
of  the  charge  and  of  the  punishment.'  But  does  not 
the  punishment  belong  to  the  transgressor,  and  to  him 
only,  as  really  as  the  sin  ?  Is  it  a  relief  to  any  mait'e 
sense  of  injustice  and  wrong  to  tell  him,  "  We  da  not 
really  think  that  you  committed  that  offence,  nor  do 
we  blame  you  in  the  least  for  any  sliaro  of  yours  in  the 
1  Sec  Article  on  Impatatfon,  in  Frin<!cioD  Easays,  saim  first,  ^Bttj  V 
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transaction,  for  we  know  that  you  had  none ;  we  only 
charge  you  with  it,  and  punish  you  for  it ! " 

But  we  shall  be  told  that  God  is  a  Sovereign,  and 
has  a  right  to  make  what  arrangement  he  pleases  —  a 
right  to  stake  the  destinies  of  the  race  on  the  issue  of 
Adam's  probation,  and  if  he  falls,  to  deal  with  the  race 
as  if  they  had  individually  fallen  —  a  right  to  impute 
his  sin  to  them  as  if  it  were  theirs,  and  deal  with  them 
accordingly.  We  reply,  God  is,  indeed,  a  Sovereign ; 
but  that  gives  him  no  right  to  act  unjustly  —  no  right 
to  punish  one  man  for  the  sins  of  another,  nor  to  im- 
pute to  one  man  the  acts  of  another.  We  are  not  to 
take  refuge  behind  the  throne  of  divine  sovereignty 
with  theories  that  will  not  bear  the  test  of  calm  investi- 
gation, and  that  shock  the  common  feelings  of  justice 
and  propriety  which  nature  lias  implanted  in  the  human 
bosom.  This  doctrine  belongs  not  there.  Away  with 
it,  and  the  like  of  it,  from  that  place. 

Shall  we,  then,  with  others,  justify  the  imputation  of 
Adam's  sin  to  the  race  on  the  supposition  that  God" 
presumed  that  all  his  descendants  would  sin  if  placed 
each  on  trial  as  Adam  was,  and  so,  by  an  act  of  gen- 
eralization, dealt  with  all  as  with  him,  on  the  principle 
ex  uno  disce  omnes.  This  is  the  scierdia  media  of  the 
schoolmen.  But  this  is  a  supposition  wholly  without 
proof;  it  is,  moreover,  a  wholly  unreasonable  and  arbi- 
trary mode  of  procedure  which  is  thus  supposed.  On 
the  same  principle,  why  not  send  the  race  at  once  to 
perdition,  or  to  paradise,  without  individual  probation, 
since  to  the  divinp  mind  it  is  evident  from  eternity  that 
some  will,  and  others  will  not,  accept  the  oflFer  of  salvation 
through  a  Redeemer,  if  the  question  be  submitted  to  them. 

It  may  be  replied  that  no  objection  from  the  apparent 
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injustice  of  the  procedure  can  set  aside  tUe  plain  fact, 
as  revealed  in  Scripture,  that  God  does  impute  the  sin 
of  Adam  to  all  his  posterity.  True,  we  reply,  if  it  ba 
a  fact.  But  is  it  ?  Does  the  Scripture  teach  this  doc- 
trine ?  If  so,  we  have  nothing  more  to  say,  but  bow  in 
silence  to  a  dispensation  which,  upon  any  principles  of 
luiman  reason,  we  can  neither  justify  nor  explain. 

But  we  look  in  vain  for  any  such  teaching.  The 
word  "impute,"  we  do,  indeed,  find  in  the  Scriptures, 
but  not  in  the  sense  here  intended,  that  of  transferring 
or  setting  to  the  account  of  another  guilt  not  really 
and  properly  his  own.  Not  an  instance  of  this  can  be 
.found.  Abraham  believes  God,  and  it  is  imputed  to 
him  for  righteousness.  What  is  imputed  ?  His  faith. 
Whose  faith  ?  His  own.  Shimei  prays  David  not  to 
impute  to  him  his  guilt  in  cursing  the  king.  Whose 
guilt?  His  own.  On  the  contrary,  do  not  the  Scrip- 
tures expressly  deny  any  such  transfer  of  guilt  from 
one  to  another?  Do  they  not,  in  the  strongest  and 
most  explicit  terms,  declare  that  in  the  divine  adminis- 
tration there  is,  and  can  be,  no  such  principle  of  pro- 
cedure ?  That  "  the  son  shall  not  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  father,  neither  shall  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of 
the  son;  the  righteousness  of  the  righteous  shall  be 
upon  him,  and  the  wickedness  of  the  wicked  sliall  be 
upon  him."  ^  The  soul  that  sins,  tY,  and  it  only^  shall 
bear  the  punishment  of  its  sins. 

But  does  not  God  visit  the  iniquity  of  the  fathers 
upon  the  children,  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  ?^ 
True,  we  reply,  the  children  of  ungodly  parents  suffer 
many  evils  in  consequence  of  the  sins  of  their  ancestry. 

1  Rzetuel  xviii.  20.     Compare  Deut.  xxiv.  16;  see  also  2  Kings  xiv.  6. 
>  I)cut.  v.  9;  Numb.  if.  IS. 
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It  is  a  principle  universally  true  —  a  grand  law,  it 
'would  seem,  of  the  moral  iiniverse  —  that  sin  involves 
the  innocent  along  witli  tlie  guilty  in  Enfferiug  and 
calamity.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  suffering 
and  punishment.  To  suffer  in  consequence  of  the  sin 
of  another  is  not  to  be  puniahed/or  the  sin  of  another. 
If  so,  then  we  are  punished  for  the  sins  of  our  imme- 
diate ancestors  no  less  than  for  tlie  sin  of  Adam ;  uay, 
for  theirs  much  more  directly  than  for  his;  future 
generations,  iu  like  manner,  will  be  punished  for  ours. 

Should  it  be  replied,  that  this  is  really  all  that  is 
intended  by  the  doctrine  of  imputation,  —  that  the 
consequences  of  Adam's  sin  pass  over  to  his  descendants 
in  the  shape  of  manifold  suffering  and  evil,  by  whatever 
name  we  choose  to  call  those  consequences,  whether 
calamity  or  punishment,  —  we  have  eioiply  to  say,  that, 
if  this  be  all  that  is  intended,  then  in  no  proper  sense 
is  it  sin  that  is  imputed,  nor  the  guilt  of  sin,  nor  its 
punishment ;  and  it  is  a  mere  perversion  and  abuse  of 
language  to  call  it  so. 

We  have  dwelt  tbus  far  upon  a  single  objection  to 
the  theory  under  consideration,  the  injustice  of  treating 
men  as  if  they  were  guilty  of  a  sin  with  which  they  are 
not  in  reality  chargeable.  It  is  furthermore  to  be  ob- 
jected to  this  view  of  the  nature  of  our  connection  with 
the  sin  of  Adam,  that  it-  rests  upon  an  assumption 
which  is  at  once  questionable  and  objectionable.  That 
assumption  is,  that  Adam  acted,  and  was,  by  special 
covenant  on  the  part  of  God,  entitled  to  act,  as  qut 
federal  head  and  representative  in  tliis  whole  proceeding. 

This  is  the  groundwork  of  the  theory.  The  proba- 
tion of  the  race,  the  grand  problem  of  its  destiny,  was 
submitted  to  his  decision.     He  acted  for  us  on  trial, 
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sinned  for  us,  fell  for  us,  and  his  sin  becomes  thus,  in 
point  of  law  J  though  not  in  point  of  fact,  our  sin.  He 
was,  in  other  words,  agent  for  the  race  in  the  matter 
of  probation.  But  this  is  an  assumption  which  we  are 
not  prepared  to  concede.  Upon  what  evidence  does  it 
rest  ?  The  advocates  of  this  view  speak  of  a  covenant 
made  with  Adam  to  this  eflFect,  constituting  him  our 
federal  head  and  representative.  What,  we  ask,  is  that 
covenant,  and  where  is  it?  What  are  its  terms? 
Who  are  the  parties  to  it?  Where  was  it  made? 
What  evidence  that  any  such  covenant  was  ever  made 
by  God  or  man  ?  These  are  perfectly  fair  and  legiti- 
mate questions.  We  have  the  right  to  ask  them,  and 
to  demand  an  answer. 

Besides,  with  what  propriety  could  Adam  act  for  us 
in  the  manner  now  supposed  ?  A  federal  representa- 
tive is  usually  supposed  to  derive  his  authority  from 
the  consent  and  choice  of  those  whom  lie  represents. 
But  it  is  a  singular  and  most  remarkable  feature  of 
this  compact,  that  those  most  directly  interested  in  it, 
and  who  are  to  be  represented  in  the  case,  who  are  to 
be  put  on  trial  and  acquitted  or  condemned  in  the 
person  of  their  representative,  whose  eternal  destiny 
depends  on  the  issue  of  that  momentous  trial,  are  not, 
in  fact,  parties  to  the  transaction  in  any  sense  whatever, 
not  being  then  in  existence;  What  sort  of  a  compact 
or  federal  agreement  is  that  in  which  the  parties  chiefly 
interested  have  no  share?  And  where  is  the  justice 
and  propriety  of  such  a  compact  and  such  a  representa- 
tion? Is  it  not  a  gross  abuse  of  terms  to  speak  of 
Adam  as  our  federal  representative,  in  the  sense  now 
intended  ? 

There  is  a  sense,  and  that  a  very  important  one,  we 
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aro  ready  to  admit,  in  which  men  do  act  for  those  who 
come  after  them.  Every  man  acts  for  others,  no  less 
than  for  himself,  in  whatever  he  does.  The  conse- 
quences of  his  acts  extend  to  others,  and  affect  them 
seriously,  it  may  be  permanently.  Nor  can  it  be 
otherwise.  Wliea  the  Puritan  colony  set  sail  from 
Delfthaven  for  the  shores  of  the  new  world,  they  were 
acting,  not  for  themselves  alone,  but  for  us -^  for  com- 
ing generations,  When  our  fathers  threw  off  the  yoke 
of  subjection  to  Great  Britain,  they  acted  for  those  who 
were  to  come  after  them.  Thus  are  we  acting  in  the 
great  struggle  of  the  present  hour.  In  future  years, 
when  we  are  gone  and  forgotten,  those  who  are  to  bear 
our  name,  and  inherit  our  virtues,  or  our  vices,  will  reap 
the  reward  of  our  present  sacrifices  and  sufferings  for 
the  land  that  we  love.  So  universally;  the  child  of 
the  convicted  felon  inherits  the  disgrace  of  a  dishonored 
name  ;  the  drunkard  and  the  profligate  bequeath  to 
their  children  a  vitiated  sensibility  and  a  disordered 
constitution.  In  this  sense^  we  are  all  the  representa- 
tives of  those  who  are  to  be  affected  by  the  results  of 
our  action.  Jn  this  sense,  Adam  may  be  said  to  have 
represouted  the  whole  race,  at  the  head  of  which  he 
stood.  No  man  ever  brought  such  fearful  consequence^ 
on  such  a  multitude  who  came  after  him,  such  a  train 
pf  woes  and  evils  on  all  coming  time.  In  this  sense 
did  he  act  for  the  race ;  in  this,  and  in  no  other. 

As  respects  this  theory,  then,  while  we  admit  and 
maintain  that  many  evils  resulting  from  the  sin  of 
Adam  pass  over  to  his  posterity,  not  the  least  of  which 
evils  is  a  corrupt  and  vitiated  moral  nature,  we  cannot 
admit  that  in  any  proper  sense  his  sin  is  transferred  to 
us,  or  charged  to  us  cw  ^  it  were  ours ;  while  we  admit 
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that  in  some  ^ense  he  acted  for  us,  just  as  all  men  act 
for  those  who  come  after  them,  we  cannot  admit  that 
he  was  in  the  proper  and  legal  sense  our  representative, 
or  that  he  acted  for  us  \n  such  a  sense  that  his  sin 
becomes  by  ponstruction  our  sin,  and  that  we  are  held 
iu  law  responsible^  and  exposed  to  punishment,  for  the 
same. 

Rejecting,  then,  both  the  views  already  presented, 
under  a  and  &,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  connection  be- 
tween the  depravity  of  the  race  and  the  sin  of  the  first 
pai'cnt,  we  have 

c.  The  view  which  represents  that  depravity  as  re- 
sulting simply  from  the  laws  of  natural  descent ;  the 
phild  inheriting  from  the  parent  a  vitiated  and  corrupt 
nature,  prone  to  evil,  in  consequence  of  which  he  comes 
to  sin  as  soon  as  he  comes  to  nioral  agency.  This 
nature,  derived  from  Adam  through  successive  genera- 
tions, is  the  consequence  of  his  original  apostasy.  His 
pwn  nature,  which  became  corrupt  by  the  fall,  is  trans- 
mitted to  his  posterity,  just  as  like  always  begets  its 
}ike.  According  to  this  view,  we  are  not  constituted 
sinners  by  tlie  mere  act  of  Adam  sinning,  nor  by  the 
iipputatioa  of  his  sin  to  us,  uor  by  ^ny  agency  of  our 
own,  rea}  or  imaginary,  in  that  transaction,  nor  by  any 
compact  or  covenant  made  with  biui  in  regard  to  us ; 
but  only  by  our  pwn  moral  act.  We  are  not  consti- 
tuted sinners  until  we  become  sinpers,  that  is,  until  we 
sin.  Sin  ^e  do,  however,  and  that  uniformly,  because 
of  tlie  corrupt  nature  thus  inherited.  That  which  is 
born  of  the  flesh  is  flesh.  Adam  fallen  begets  a  son  in 
|iis  own  likeness,  and  so  through  successive  generations 
the  evil  nature  extends. 

This  is  the  view  now  generally  entertained,  we  bo* 
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lieve,  by  the  New  England  theologians.  It  would  seem 
to  be  the  scriptural  idea  of  native  depravity,  as  it 
certainly  is  the  most  reasonable,  the  most  simple  and 
natural  idea  of  it  that  we  can  form.  The  theory  is 
simply  this :  Like  father,  like  son.  As  to  most  things 
we  know  that  this  is  true.  Why  may  it  not  be  so  as  to 
moral  nature  ?  If  a  fondness  for  particular  pursuits 
and  professions,  an  ear  and  a  taste  for  music,  a  propen- 
sity to  mathematical  studies  or  mechanical  employments 
are,  as  we  know  they  are,  inherited ;  if  the  predomi- 
nance of  certain  passions  and  appetites  is  to  be  traced  to 
the  same  source,  —  if  these  things  and  the  like  descend 
from  parent  to  child,  why  may  it  not  be  so  with  that 
peculiarity  of  the  moral  nature  which  we  find  to  be 
universal  in  man,  the  propensity  to  evil  ?  Why  may 
not  the  m6ral  follow  the  same  general  law  which  holds 
of  the  mental  and  the  physical  nature?  Is  not  this 
precisely  what  we  might  expect  and  predict,  from  the 
simple  observation  of  the  laws  of  nature  in  regard  to 
such  matters  ? 

II.  Our  second  question  now  arises :  la  this  depravity 
of  our  nature  in  itself  culpable?  We  have  thus  far 
directed  our  inquiries  to  the  origin  of  the  corruption 
which  wo  observe  in  human  nature.  But  what  of  its 
morality?  Is  this  innate  propensity  to  evil  in  itself 
blameworthy  —  in  itself  sin  ?  Our  question  has  refer- 
ence, be  it  remembered,  to  the  native  disposition,  not 
to  human  depravity  in  general,  as  manifested  in  the 
conduct  of  life ;  not  to  voluntary  acts  or  voluntary 
states  of  mind,  but  to  that  vitiosity  of  nature  itself  with 
which  we  come  into  being,  and  which  precedes  and 
lies  back  of  all  voluntary  acts  and  states.  Is  tliat 
culpable  ? 
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the  answer,  of  coiirse,  will  dopcnd  very  much 
t  reply  we  make  to  the  preceding  question.  If  we 
ight  tliis  corruption  of  nature  on  ourselves,  by  our 
voluutary  acts  in  pome  previous  state  of  lieiug, 
*heii  it  may  be  culpable.  If  we  brought  it  on  ourselves 
by  personal  participation  in  Adam's  transgression,  then 
it  is  not  only  vitium,  but  culpa;  it  may  justly  be 
blamed,  and  justly  be  punished.  If  it  comes  to  us  by 
conBtructive  participation  In  his  sin,  then,  by  the  same 
coDEtruction,  we  may  be  implicated  in  the  guilt  and 
the  punishment  of  (hat  transgression  and  of  its 
quences,  of  which  this  is  one.  On  tlie  other  hand,  if 
propensity  in  question  be  sometbinf;  which  we  have 
110  way,  whether  directly  or  indirectly,  by  personal  act 
or  by  construction,  brouglit  upon  ourselves;  if  it  he,  for 
instance,  the  creation  of  Deity  in  the  origiiiaf  coiistil 
tion  of  our  nature,  or  if  it  be  the  natural  result  of 
sins  of  our  ancestors  before  wo  were  born,  in  eiti 
case,  the  matter  being  wholly  out  of  our  control. 
also  beyond  llie  lines  of  our  responsibility.  Our  ca- 
lamity, our  misfortune,  it  may  be,  but  not  our  guilt, 
Btame  attaches,  and  can  justly  attach,  only  where 
l^ere  is  moral  agency;  and  moral  agency  involves  the 
lAoices  and  affections,  tho  voluntary  acts  and  states  of 
mind,  of  an  intelligent  rational  being.  But  the  nati 
irith  which  a  man  comeB  into  tiie  world  precedes 
Bueh  agency  on  his  part.  It  is  no  choice  nor  act 
Us,  nor  the  result  of  any  such  act  or  choice.  On  the 
contrary,  in  the  present  case  it  is  tlio  result  of  some- 
thing which  occurred  before  he  bad  any  being  —  cen- 
turies before  lie  or  his  immediate  ancestry  existed. 
We  do  not  blame  a  man  in  other  cases  for  the  nature 
with  which  he  was  born.    Why  should  we  in  this  ? 
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may  be  disagreeable  to  us  —  the  color  of  the  hair,  the 
color  of  the  eyes,  the  general  cast  of  complexion  and 
features,  the  dwarfed  or  distorted  form  —  extremely 
disagreeable ;  but  we  iiud  no  fault  with  the  man  on 
account  of  these  peculiarities.  He  was  so  born.  It  is 
his  misfortune,  but  not  his  fault.  But  is  not  the  same 
true  of  the  moral  aa  well  as  of  the  physical  condition 
and  tendeucies,  in  so  far  as  they  are  strictly  uative? 
How  can  blame  attacli  where  there  is  no  respousibility, 
or  responsibility  wliere  there  is  no  agency  in  bringing 
about  the  result?  In  respect  to  the  physical  traits 
that  are  strictly  native,  this  is  universally  conceded. 
Wherein  does  the  ease  really  differ  as  respects  the 
moral  traits  and  tendeucies  that  are  also  native  ? 
Wherein  am  I  really  any  more  responsible  for  a  native 
tondeucy'to  good  or  evil,  than  for  a  native  tendency  to 
mathematical  or  musical  studies,  or  for  the  particular 
color  of  the  eyes  or  of  the  hair?  Had  I  any  more 
agency  in  producing  the  ouo  than  the  other  of  tlieso 
pecuharities  ?  And  how  can  I  be  held  responsible  for 
that  which  I  had  uo  agency  in  producing,  and  which 
it  is  wholly  out  of  my  power  to  prevent  ?  A  defect  it 
may  \}q,  Rpd  that  a  very  serious  oae ;  but  am  I  to 
blame  for  tliat  defect? 

But,  reply  the  Princeton  divines,  sin  is  siu,  however 
it  originates.  If  a  man  is  good,  he  is  good  ;  if  bad,  he 
is  bad,  no  matter  how  he  became  so.  But  it  seems  to 
us  that  it  does  matter  how  he  became  so,  and  that  very 
materially.  Otherwise,  suppose  that  Deity  himself, 
according  to  the  suppositiou  fii^st  made,  did  by  direct 
creative  act  endow  man  with  a  disposition  to  evil ;  and 
suppose  him  thou  to  charge  that  disposition  to  man  aa 
his  own  fault,  and  to  puuish  him  for  having  it.    Does 


it  make  no  difference  now  liow  tlie  man  comes  by  t1 
disposiliou  ?  Wonld  lie  not  say:  "It  is  hard. 
Beems  ilnjust,  to  be  punished  simply  for  being  wliat 
yoH  made  mo"?  Would  it  be  sufficioiit  and  satis- 
fftctory  for  Deity  to  reply:  "True,  it  seems  liard;  but 
(hen  siu  is  sin,  good  is  good,  and  evil  is  evil,  wherever 
found,  no  matter  how  they  origiuated!  I  must  deal 
with  facts  as  tbey  are,  without  inquiring  how 
came  to  be  so." 

Sappose,  by  some  statute,  human  or  divine,  all 
*ere  required  to  have  black  hair  and  blue  eyes,  and 
tliat  by  some  misfortune  it  liappened  to  one  of  the 
ftforCsaid  divines  to  be  otherwise  provided.  The  fact  is 
pateut,  and  the  logic  is  irresistible  :  he  la  a  violator  of 
Ui0  statute,  and  must  pay  the  penalty.  "  But  it  is  not 
tay  fititlt,"  replies  the  culprit ;  "  I  was  so  boru  ;  1  bad 
iu>  agency  or  choice  in  the  matter."  "  True,"  replies 
the  judge,  "  but  I  have  read  in  your  own  writings  that 
good  is  good,  and  bad  is  bad,  no  matter  how  they  cai 
lo  be  so ;  and  surely  it  is  true  that  red  hair  is  red  hi 
whatever  its  origin.  Is  it  not  a  tenet  of  your 
philosophy,  that  oven  the  native  dispositions  and 
deuciea  are  culpable  ? "  To  which,  of  course, 
theologian  can  only  reply ;  "  Verily,  it  is  s 

The  question  to  be  considered  is  not  wliether  sin 
sin,  wherever  found,  nor  yot  whether  all  sin  is  blame- 
worthy and  to  be  punished,  but  whether  the  native 
tendency  to  evil  in  man  is  sin.  To  this  the  common 
souse  of  mankind,  wlien  fairly  questioned  and  allowed 
to  give  true  answer,  makes  but  one  reply.  It  recog- 
aizes  nothing  as  truly  and  properly  cnljiable  which  it 
ia  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  avoid.  It  attaches  blame 
oidy  wh«re  thepe  ie  respoastbility,  aud   respoasibiHg 
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only  where  there  is  some  agency  in  bringing  about  the 
result.  If  a  man  bring  upon  himself  by  his  own 
vicious  conduct  a  tendency  to  insanity  or  disease,  men 
say  he  is  responsible  for  that  result.  If  he  transmits 
that  tendency  to  his  children,  they  lay  the  blame  of  the 
disordered  constitution  which  those  children  inherit, 
not  upon  the  children  themselves,  but  upon  the  parent 
who  contracted  and  transmitted  the  evil.  If  a  man,  by 
carelessness  or  design,  put  out  his  own  eyes,  men  say 
he  is  to  blame,  and  must  suffer  the  consequences  of  his 
own  carelessness  and  folly.  If  he  is  born  blind,  he  is 
never  charged  with  it  as  any  fault  of  his  own. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  is  -yot  a  tendency  to  sin  a 
sinful  tendency  ?  Sinful,  we  reply,  in  one  sense,  but 
not  in  the  sense  intended  in  the  question  —  sinful  in 
the  sense  of  leading  to  sin,  not  in  the  sense  of  being 
itself  sin.  The  expression  is  ambiguous.  But  is  not  a 
disposition  or  tendency  to  sin  itself  sin  ?  How  can  it 
be  so?  we  reply.  Is  a  constitutional  tendency  to 
blindness  or  insanity,  itself  blindness  or  insanity  ?  Is  a 
predispo^tion  to  decay  and  death,  itself  decay  and 
death  ?  Is  the  tendency  of  a  chinmey  to  smoke,  itself 
smoke  ?  Yet  we  call  the  chimney  smoky,  and  so  we 
call  the  disposition  sinful;  meaning,  in  either  case, 
that  the  tendency  is  in  that  direction. 

But  it  amounts  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end,  it  may 
be  said,  whetlier  men  come  into  the  world  already 
sinful,  or  with  a  disposition  that  is  sure  to  lead  to  sin ; 
in  cither  case  sin  is  the  result.  It  makes  just  this 
difference,  we  reply:  In  the  One  case  the  man  is  a 
sinner  by  no  agency  and  through  no  fault  of  his  own ; 
in  the  other  case,  he  is  a  sinner  from  choice  and  by  his 
own  act.     It  is  precisely  the  difference  between  a 
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SspOQsible  agent,  and  an  uTespoiisible,  passive  recipi- 
ent; between  a.  voluntary  doer,  and  an  involuntary 
svifferer.  As  regards  tlie  responsibility  of  man,  it  is  the 
difference  between  sometliing  and  nothing;  as  regards 
tlic  justice  of  tlie  divine  character,  it  is  tlie  difference 
between  noon  and  midnight. 

The  view  wliicli  we  arc  maintaining  would  seem  to 
be   the   most   simple   and   obvious   one  —  that   which 
would  commend  itself  to  the  reason  and  good  sense  of 
men.     It  is  not,  however,  it  must  frankly  be  confessed, 
^Hne  view  which  has  most  widely  prevailed  among  theo- 
^^Kgians.     It  was  held  by  Zuingll  among  the  Reformers, 
^^nd  by  Jeremy  Taylor  in  the  English  church.     It  is 
^^fte  doctrine  of  the  New  Haven  divines,  and,  indeed,  of 
^^|Ke  New  England  theologians  generally,  at  the  present 
^^ftiy,  as  well  as  of  the  New  School  portion  of  the  Pres- 
byterian church.      The   older   and   stricter  Calviuists 
have  uniformly  maintained  the  opposite.     Calvin  him- 
f  holds  that  our  corrupt  nature  is  sin,  because  the 
1  of  sin,  and  tlierefore  odious  to  God  and  sijiful  in 
it ;  and  Ibat  infants  may  Justly  be  punished  for 
\,  irrespective  of  actual  transgression.' 
iThe  Helvetic  and  French  confessions  make  our  cor- 
tlpt  nature  to  be  hereditary  sin  ;  and  the  latter  even 
\  BO  far  as  to   pronounce  it  deserving  of  eternal 
Ji  in  infants  yet  unborn.     The  Augsburg  Confes- 
i  takes  essentially  the  same  view,  regarding  native 
on  as  inherent  sin.     Such  is  the  view  of  the 
a   and    Reformed    churches   in   their   various 
uiches.     The  Tiiirty-niuo  Articles  of  the  chui-ch  of 
land    make  original   sin   the   fault  of  the   nature 
!  every  man   by  descent  from  Adam,  and  deserving 
>ec  Ingtitntn,  11.  1, 8;  also  CommeiilMr  od  fion 
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'  damnation  as  sucli.  The  Princeton  divines,  and  the 
OIJ  School  tlieologians  generally,  of  this  country,  regard 
oiir  native  corruption  as  itself  sin.  This  inherent  sin 
they  liold  to  be  the  penalty  for  our  sin  in  Adam,  as 
our  federal  head  and  representative.  Sin  is  tlius  made 
the  pmiishment  of  sin.  We  are,  in  the  first  place, 
charged  with  a  sin  which  we  never  committed,  and  for 
tliat  siu  we  are  punisiied  by  inheriting  a  depraved 
nature.  But  further,  that  depravity  is  itself  a  sin 
deserving  eternal  punishment.  So  that  we  are  to  be 
,  punished  for  being  punished !  Our  sin  is  punishinent, 
and  our  punishment  is  a  further  sin  I 

If  we  inquire  for  the  opinions-of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Fathers  on  this  subject,  we  find  no  traces  of  the  doc- 
trine that  our  native  depravity  is  itself  sin,  previous  to 
the  time  of  Augustine.     He  was  the  very  first  to  appljr 
I  to  this  native  bias  or  propensity  to  sin  the  terms  pea- 
I  Kxium  orif/iTmle.     Previously  Tertidliaii  had  been  care- 
1  ful  to  designate  it,  not  as  peccaium,  but  as  vitium  and 
I  malum.    "  Malum  ammae  ex  originis  vitio,^  he  denom- 
I  inates  it  in  one  passage ;   and  Ambrose  callfl  it  co»- 
tof/ium:    "Antequam  nascimur,  maculamur  contagio? 
The  term  peccatum,  indeed,  admits  of  this  sense  as  well 
s  of  the  other;  it  may  be  either  rnalum  or  culpa;  bnt 
as  employed  hy  Augustine  it  is  taken  in  the  stricter 
sense.     After  him  it  gradually  fouud  its  way  into  tbe 
language  of  councils  and  of  the  Western  charcli,  not, 


'  De  Anima,  e- 11. 

■  Apol.  David,  c.  U;  bo  s1«o  CTprisn,  wliD  in  one  placeapeakaor  an  In- 
fant as  fiflvlng  commicted  no  ain  at  all,  but  only  Inheiiled  a  depmvei  dis- 
poBitionfrom  Adiun  — "coiitracted  coniagion."  TcnuUlan  expremly  »«■ 
children  whose  depraved  iJiBposUion  is  not  yel  developed  in  acrion  "  mno- 
fent";  anil  Clcmem  of  Alexandria  saya;  "David,  ihoogh  begotten  in  sin, 
ot  bbntetr  iu  Bin,  nor  was  UuleeU  siw." 
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however,  without  frequent  dissent  and  protest.  The 
distinction  which  in  the  fifth  century  began  to  be  made 
between  pcccatum  originale^  and  peccata  actualiay  in- 
dicates a  disposition  to  discriminate  more  clearly  than 
Augustine  liad  done  in  his  use  of  the  term.  Later 
still,  the  schoolmen,  accustomed  to  greater  precision  in 
tlie  use  of  terms,  preferred  the  more  accurate  expres- 
sion of  Tertullian,  vif  mm  Tzol^^raJs. 

The  position  of  Dr.  Woods,  late  of  Andover,  in 
respect  to  this  matter,  is  somewhat  anomalous.  In 
common  with  the  theologians  of  the  earlier  school,  ho 
holds  that  there  is  in  man  '^  a  wrong  disposition  or  a 
corrupt  nature,  which  is  antecedent  to  any  sinful  emo- 
tions, and  from  which,  as  an  inward  source,  all  sinful 
emotions  and  actions  proceed,"  ^  and  that  tliis  disposi- 
tion or  nature  is  itself  morally  wrong  and  sinful.  This 
he  labors  at  considerable  length  to  show.  He  goes 
further,  and  raises  the  question,  '*  whether  it  may  not 
be,  partly  at  least,  on  account  of  this  degenerale  naittre 
of  Adam's  posterity,  that  God  speaks  of  them,  and  in 
his  government  treats  them,  cw  sinnerSy  from  the  very 
beginning  of  their  personal  existence,  and  previously 
to  any  actual  transgression."^  This  opinion  he  speaks 
of  as  one  which  has  generally  been  maintained  by 
evangelical  writers,  particularly  Dr.  Dwight,  in  his 
System  of  Tiieology,  and  thinks  it  $nay  be  (he  true 
opinion.  "  In  our  very  nature^  in  the  state  of  our 
minds  from  the  boginning  of  our  existence,  God  may 
see  a  moral  contamination,  a  corrupt  propensity,  which, 
connected  as  it  is  with  the  first  offence  of  Adam,  ren- 
ders it  in  his  infallible  judgment  just  and  right  for  him 
to  treat  us  as  sinners.     May  it  not  be,"  he  asks,  '^  that 

1  Works,  Vol.  U.  p.  828.  >  Ibid,  U.  p.  82«. 
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infants  suffer  and  die  on  this  account,  as  ^e\l  as  on 
account  of  the  one  offence  of  Adam  ?  "  Yet  he  sub- 
sequently advances  the  opinion  as  one  which  substan- 
tially unites  the  two  conflicting  theories,  and  which 
will,  he  thinks,  be  most  likely  in  the  end  to  be  gene- 
rally adopted  that,  the  disposition^  whatever  it  may  be, 
is  never  really  regarded  and  treated  as  exchisive  of 
action  :  *^  What  I  mean  is  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  a  moral  being  who  is  actually  treated  as  a  subject 
of  retribution,  while  his  moral  nature  is  not  in  some 
way  developed  in  holy  or  unholy  action."^  ^' While 
any  one  exists,  and  continues  to  exist,  with  a  disposi- 
tion or  propensity  which  has  not  in  any  way  been 
manifested  by  action,  how  can  he  be  treated  as  a  sub- 
ject of  retribution  ?  Though  his  disposition  is  wrong 
(wrong  as  a  disposition),  he  must  ultimately  be  treated 
according  to  his  actions,  they  being  the  true  expression 
of  his  disposition/' 2 

So  we  should  say.  But  what  then  becomes  of  the 
proposition  that,  because  of  this  disposition,  prior  to  all 
acts  of  transgression,  God  may  treat  infants  as  sinners, 
and  they  suffer  and  die  on  this  account?  The  two 
positions  are  manifestly  and  utterly  at  variance. 

Dr.  Woods  strongly  disclaims  the  idea  that  infants 
will  be  condemned  to  future  misery  merely  because  of 
native  depravity.  "  I  am  not  aware  that  any  intelligent 
Christian  can  be  found,"  he  says,  "  who  maintains  the 
unauthorized  and  appalling  position  that  infant  chil- 
dren, who  are  not  guilty  of  any  actual  sin,  either  out- 
wardly or  inwardly,  will  be  doomed  to  misery  in  the 
world  to  come."^  But  why  not,  if  the  native  disposition 
is  itself  sin,  morally  wrong  per  «c,  "the  essence  of 

1  Works,  Vol.  ii.  p.  840.  « Ibid,  ii.  p.  842.  «  Ibid,  U.  p.  Hi. 
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iral  evil,"  "  the  sum  of  all  that  is  vile  and  liateful," 
—  why  may  it  not  be  punished,  and  that  justly  ?  More- 
over, if  infants  actually  do  suffer  and  die,  as  sinners, 
because  of  this  nature  merely,  tliongh  not  as  yet  de- 
■veloped  in  moral  action  —  if  tlieir  sufferings  and  death 
are  the  actnal  puuislimeut  of  that  iiiJierent  sin,  as  the 
earlier  writers  maintain,  and  as  Dr'.  Woods  thinks  may 
bo  tJie  case,  how  do  we  know  that  tliey  may  not  be 
puuifihed  also  hereafter  for  the  same  offence  ?  If  their 
iislive  disposition  is  such  a  siu  as  Justly  to  bring 
upon  tliem  the  greatest  suffering  and  penalty  in  this 
■world,  may  it  not  possibly  reach  over  to  the  future, 
involve  them  in  like  judgments  tliere?  An  "ap- 
ling  position"  it  may  well  ho  called;* but  not  more 
illing  than  the  premise  of  which  it  is  the  logical 
iquence,  that  an  uiherent  dispositiou  or  tendency 
in,  though  not  as  yet  developed  in  action,  is  itself 
If  so,  then  it  may  be  jnstly  treated  as  such, 
[vin  was  logically  consistent  in  holding  the  doctrine, 
accepting  the  conclusion ;  Dr.  Woods,  logically 
nsisteut  in  accepting  the  doctrine,  and  rejecting  the 
conclusion. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Woods  more  fortunate  in  his  facts,  tlian  in 
bis  logic.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  any  one 
Iiolds,  or  has  ever  held,  this  appalling  doctrine.  In  the 
passage  last  cited,  he  thinks  no  "intelligent  Christian 
can  be  fonnd  who  maintains "  the  future  misery  of 
iufants  who  have  not  committed  actual  sin.  And  in 
his  earlier  letters  to  Unitarians,  lie  holds  the  following 
language :  "  On  this  particular  point  our  opinions  have 
beeJi  often  misrepresented.  We  are  said  to  hold  that 
Cod  dooms  a  whole  race  of  innocent  creatures  to 
itruction,  or  considers  them  all  deserving  of  destruc- 
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tion,  for  the  sin  of  one  man.  Now,  when  I  examine 
the  writings  of  the  earlier  Calvinists  generally  on  the 
subject  of  original  sin,  I  find  nothing  whicli  resembles 
such  a  statement  as  this."  ^  Exceptionable  language, 
he  admits,  may  have  been  used  in  some  cases,  and 
erroneous  opinions  hare  sometimes  been  eutertained, 
"  but  the  Orthodok  in  New  Eugland  at  tlie  present 
day,"  he  thinks,  "are  not  chai*geable  with  tlie  same 
fault."  Probably  not;  for  they  are  not  chargeable 
with  opinions  which  would  naturally  and  logically  lead 
to  such  a  conclusion.  They  do  not  believe  that  a 
native  tendency  not  yet  developed  in  action  is  itself 
sin,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be  treated  as  such.  Thoy 
do  not  hold  Miat  the  sin  of  Adam  is,  by  imputation  or 
otherwise,  in  any  proper  sense,  the  sin  of  his  posterity, 
so  that  they  may  justly  be  punished  for  it.  But  what 
shall  wc  say  of  the  creeds  and  confessions  already  re- 
ferred to,  which  do  teach  at  once  these  doctrines  and 
their  logical  consequence?  What  of  Calvin  himself, 
as  already  cited,  to  the  eflFect  that  infants  may  justly  be 
punished  for  the  depravity  of  nature,  irrespective,  of 
actual  sin  ?  What  of  the  Helvetic  Confession,  which 
pronounces  the  depraved  nature  to  be  sin,  and  deserving 
of  damnation^  even  in  infants  yet  unborn  ?  What  of  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  which  make  original  sin  the  fault 
of  the  nature  of  every  man  by  descent  from  Adam,  and 
deserving  damnation  as  such  ?  What  of  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  which  takes  essentially  the  same  ground, 
including  imputed  along  with  inherent  sin  ?  What  of 
Dr.  Hodge  and  the  Princeton  divines,  who  take  the 
same  ground?  In  fine,  what  shall  we  say  of  such 
distinguished  writers  as  Abelard  and  Pascal,  who  go 

1  Letters  to  Unitarians,  ^age  81,  original  edition. 
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further  than  Calvin,  and  hold  not  merely  that  God  justly 
may,  but  actually  does,  condemn  to  endless  misery 
beings  not  guilty  of  actual  transgression  ? 

We  have  considered  in  the  previous  pages  the  rela- 
tion of  sin  to  the  nature  of  man..  It  remains  to  discuss 
its  relation  to  the  will  and  purpose  of  God. 

Account  for  it  as  we  may,  or  account  for  it  not  at 
all,  the  fact  remains  evident  aiid  indisputable.  Sin 
does  exist  in  our  world.  It  is  here,  and  it  is  here  in 
some  way  by  divine  permission.  It  is  here,  and  God 
has  not  prevented  its  being  here.  But  why  not? 
Here  is  the  enigma.  Looking  at  the  omnipotence  of 
God,  we  are  ready  to  say  he  can  prevent  it  if  he  will. 
Looking  at  his  benevolence  and  holiness,  we  are  ready 
to  say  he  will  prevent  it  if  he  can.  Yet  he  has  not 
done  so. 

Various  methods  of  explanation  have  been  attempted 
by  those  who  have  sought  to  solve  this  enigma.  Two 
suppositions,  however,  and  only  two,  are  logically  pos- 
sible ;  into  one  or  the  other  of  which  all  the  suppositions 
and  theories  on  the  subject  virtually  resolve  themselves. 
Tliese  are : 

A.  That  God  cannot  entirely  prevent  sin. 

B.  That  for  some  reason  he  does  not  choose  to  pre- 
vent  it. 

As  each  of  these  propositions  supposes  what  the 
other  denies,  —  A,  that  God  chooses  to  prevent  all  sin, 
but  cannot;  B,  that  he  can,  but  chooses  not,  —  they 
are  virtually  contradictory  of  each  other  ;  and  as  such, 
by  the  laws  of  contradiction  and  of  excluded  middle, 
while  they  cannot  both  be  true,  one  or  the  other  must  be. 

Each,  again,  may  be  presented  under  diverse  forms. 
We  may  say  that  God  cannot  prevent  all  sin,  a.  in  any 
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system ;  6.  in  a  moral  system.  Or,  if  we  adopt  the 
other  theory,  we  may  hold  that  God  does  not  choose  to 
prevent  sin,  a.  because  its  existence  is  in  itself  desir^ 
able ;  or  6.  because,  though  not  in  itself  desirable,  it  is 
still  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest  good ;  or  c. 
because,  though  not  in  itself  tending  to  good,  it  may  be 
overruled  to  that  result;  or  d.  because,  in  general 
terms,  its  permission  will  involve  less  evil  than  its 
absolute  prevention. 

Taking  the  first  theory  in  its  first  form,  we  have  tliis 
statement : 

A.  Ood  cannot  prevent  all  sin  —  a.  in  any  system. 
This  is  possible,  supposable,  but  not  probable.  His 
omnipotence  is  thus  essentially  surrendered.  If  he 
cannot  prevent  sin  in  any  system  which  can  be  devised, 
—  if  it  is  not  in  his  power,  in  other  words,  to  construct 
a  system  from  which  all  sin  shall  be  eflFectually  ex- 
cluded,—  then  there  is  a  manifest  and  essential  limit 
to  his  power.  This  may  be.  But  what  evidence  that 
it  is  so  ?  What  reason  to  suppose  that  the  entire  pre- 
vention of  sin  is  a  matter  wholly  beyond  the  sphere  of 
the  divine  power?  Might  he  not  have  given  man  a 
nature,  for  example,  that  would  wholly  have  precluded 
sin  ?  Or,  endowing  him  with  the  present  nature  and 
mental  constitution,  might  he  not  have  kept  temptation 
out  of  his  way,  and  surrounded  him  with  influences 
that  would  certainly  have  insured  his  obedience  ?  True, 
that  would  not  be  the  present  system,  but  it  would  be 
a  system.    Do  we  know  that  God  could  not  have  done 

this  ? 

The  question  is  not  now  whether  such  a  system 
would  be  the  best  —  whether  it  would  be  a  wise  and 
expedient  method,  or  the  reverse  ;  but  whether  it  might 
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not  bo  a  possible  thing ;  whether  we  know  that  it  would 
not  be  possible.  The  theory  under  consideration  is 
positive  upon  this  point.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
on  those  who  maintain  such  a  position.  In  the  absence 
of  proof  to  the  contrary,  we  have  a  right  to  infer  that 
the  power  of  God,  which  we  find  to  be  unlimited  in 
other  respects,  is  also  unlimited  in  the  matter  of  the 
prevention  of  sin  —  that  he  might,  if  he  had  chosen, 
have  instituted  a  system  from  which  moral  evil  should 
be  wholly  excluded. 

As  stated  in  its  second  form,  the  theory  is,  that  God 
cannot  prevent  all  sin,  6.  in  a  moral  system.  Such  is 
the  nature,  it  is  supposed,  of  moral  agency,  that,  under 
all  influences  which  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him, 
tlie  free  agent  may  still  sin,  and  God  cannot  prevent  it 
but  by  destroying  his  freedom.  But  can  this  be  proved  ? 
Doubtless,  in  a  moral  system,  it  must  be  in  the  power 
of  the  agent  to  sin  if  he  chooses.  But  that  is  not  the 
point.  The  question  is  not  whether  he  can  sin  if  ho 
pleases,  but  whether  he  certainly  vnU  sin  in  spite  of  all 
influences  to  the  contrary.  Whether  it  is  impossible 
for  God  to  prevent  his  sinning  without  taking  away  his 
freedom.  Of  this  it  seems  to  us  there  is  no  proof.  We 
do  not  see  that  there  is  anything  in  the  nature  of 
moral  agency,  or  a  moral  system,  to  forbid  the  supposi- 
tion that  God,  while  leaving  the  power  to  sin  complete 
in  the  free  agent,  may  still  secure  the  certainty  of  an 
opposite  result.  Is  not  the  certainty  of  a  given  course 
of  action  perfectly  compatible  with  power  to  the  con- 
trary ?  Such,  at  all  events,  is  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  hold  this  theory.  To  say  that  man  may  sin,  then, 
because  ho  is  a  free  agent,  does  not  prove  that  God 
cannot  prevent  him  from  actually  sinning,  and  still 
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leave  liim  a  free  agent.  The  power  to  sin,  and  the 
exercise  of  that  power,  are  two  diflFerent  things,  and  the 
one  may  exist  without  the  other  —  the  former  without 
the  latter. 

What  evidence,  then,  that  God  cannot  prevent  sin  in 
a  moral  system  ?  That  he  has  not  prevented  it  does 
not  prove  that  he  can  not.  There  may  be  other  reasons 
for  his  not  preventing  it  besides  the  want  .of  power  to 
do  so. 

The  supposition  that  God  is  unable  to  keep  siu  out 
of  a  moral  system  is,  to  say  the  least,  an  improbable 
one.  He  can  do  so  many  things,  that  it  is  certainly 
fair  to  presume,  in  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to 
the  contrary,  that  he  can  govern  moral  agents.  It  is 
not  probable  that  he  would  create  a  system  which 
he  could  not  control  —  a  system  which  when  created 
must  bo  at  once  abandoned  to  moral  ruin,  or  else 
destroyed.  The  wisdom  of  instituting  a  system,  the 
working  of  which,  in  so  essential  a  point,*  should  be 
beyond  his  control,  would  be  more  than  questionable. 

Nor  does  the  supposition  fully  and  fairly  meet  the 
question  before  us.  Why  does  God  permit  sin?  we 
ask.  Because  he  cannot  prevent  it  in  a  certain  kind 
of  a  system,  namely,  a  fnoral  one,  is  the  reply.  Very 
well ;  then  why  not  adopt  some  other  ?  Is  he  shut  up 
to  this  alone  of  all  possible  systems  ?  To  reply  that  a 
moral  system  with  sin  is  better  than  any  other  system 
without  sin,  is  to  change  the  ground.  It  is  tlien,  after 
all,  not  from  want  of  power  to  prevent  it,  but  simply  as 
a  matter  of  expediency,  that  sin  is  permitted.  The 
debate  shifts  at  once  to  the  second  of  the  two  leading 
theories. 

Furthermore,  if  sin  cannot  be  prevented  in  a  moral 
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system,  then  it  cannot  be  prevented  in  any  system. 
For  what  is  sin  ?  Is  it  not  something  pertaining  ex- 
clusively to  moral  beings,  and  so  to  a  moral  system  ? 
Is  sin  possible  except  under  a  moral  system  ?  If  so, 
then,  to  say  that  God  cannot  prevent  it  in  a  moral 
system,  is  to  say  that  he  cannot  prevent  it  at  all.  If 
he  can  prevent  sin,  then  he  can  prevent  it  under  the 
only  circumstances  in  which  it  can  possibly  occur, 
namely,  in  a  moral  system. 

And  why  not,  we  ask  again  —  why  may  not  sin  be 
prevented  in  a  moral  system  ?  What  is  th«  insuperable 
obstacle  ?  The  theory  rests  on  some  supposed  inability 
on  the  part  of  God  to  influence  the  choices  of  free 
moral  agents  so  as  to  secure  given  results.  But  of  tliis 
there  is  no  evidence.  Nay,  there  is  abundant  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  It  is  not  true  that  God  cannot  influ- 
ence the  choices,  and  so  control  the  moral  conduct  of 
free  agents.  He  can  do  this.  He  does  it.  He  kept 
tlie  holy  angels.  He  keeps  good  men  every  day  from 
falling.  When  the  heart  of  man  is  renewed  by  divine 
grace,  when  the  soul  of  the  believer  is  purified  and 
sanctified  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  are  not  the  choices  of  the 
man  influenced,  and  is  not  his  conduct  controlled  by 
the  power  that  worketh  in  him,  both  to  will  and*  to 
do,  according  to  his  good  pleasure  ?  And  is  the  man 
the  less  a  free  agent  because  of  this  influence  ?  When- 
ever we  pray  for  divine  guidance  and  direction,  for  the 
renewing  and  purifying  influences  of  the  Spirit,  when 
we  ask  to  be  made  better,  to  be  kept  from  sin,  to  be 
led  in  the  way  of  life,  are  we  not,  in  fact,  asking  to  be 
influenced  and  controlled  as  to  our  moral  conduct? 
All  such  prayer  proceeds  on  the  supposition  that  the 
moral  choices  of  man  are  not  beyond  the  reach  and 

80 
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coutrol  of  Deity.  If  God  can  keep  the  believer  from 
falling  into  temptation  and  sin,  he  could  haye  kept 
Adam  in  like  manner. 

But  it  may  be  replied  that,  while  it  is  possible  for 
God  to  prevent  sin  in  any  particular  instance,  as  in  the 
case  of  Adam,  for  example,  it  might  not  be  possible  for 
him  to  prevent  it  entirely.  If  repressed  in  one  place, 
it  may  break  out  in  another.  Of  this,  however,  there 
is  no  evidence.  We  do  not  know  that  Deity  is  reduced 
to  any  such  alternative,  having  only  the  choice  of  time 
and  place,  but  compelled  to  admit  the  incursion  of 
moral  evil  at  some  point  into  his  dominions.  Prom 
the  fact  that  he  can  and  does  prevent  sin  in  particular 
cases,  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  he  can  prevent  it  in 
other  cases,  and  in  all,  if  he  sees  fit.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  sin  is  a  necessity  of  a  moral  system. 

The  most  that  could  reasonably  be  maintained,  is 
that  it  may  be  that  God  cannot  entirely  prevent  sin  in 
a  moral  system.  This  is  the  form  iii  which  the  matter 
is  stated  by  Dr.  Taylor  of  New  Haven. 

This,  however,  does  not  furnish  an  explicit  answer 
to  the  question  before  us.  We  ask  why  God  permits 
sin  ?  To  say,  it  may  be  he  could  not  prevent  it  in  a 
moral  system,  does  not  answer  our  inquiry,  since  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  may  be  he  could  prevent  it.  If  it 
cannot  be  proved  that  he  can,  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
prove  that  he  cannot.  It  is  virtually  a  confession  of 
ignorance  —  an  admission  that  we  do  not  know. 

Now,  this  may  be  the  best  we  can  do,  and  all  we  can 
do.  A  positive  answer  may  be  out  of  the  power  of 
mortals.  Still,  when  our  answer  must  be  conjectural, 
there  may  still  be  a  choice  of  conjectures.  Other 
suppositions  there  may  be  with  equal,  or  even  greater, 
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probabilities  in  their  favor.  It  is  not  enough,  then,  to 
say  it  may  be  God  could  not  prevent  sin  in  a  moral 
system,  and  assign  that  as  an  answer  to  the  question 
before  us,  without  first  inquiring  what  reason  there  is 
to  think  that  he  could  not,  and  whether  there  is  not 
more  reason  for  thinking  that  the  true  answer  may  lie 
in  another  direction.  As  in  reply  to  the  objection 
against  the  divine  benevolence,  which  is  the  use  Dr. 
Taylor  makes  of  it,  the  statement  may  suflBce.  To 
meet  that  objection,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  we  do 
not  know  that  God  could  have  prevented  sin  in  a  moral 
system.  The  burden  of  proof  then  falls  on  the  ob- 
jector. But  in  answer  to  the  general  question  before 
us,  something  more  explicit  is  needed  than  a  merely 
negative  and  conjectural  statement.  We  ask  evidence. 
We  ask  wherein  this  conjecture  or  possibility  is  prefer- 
able to  any  one  of  the  many  other  possible  solutions  — 
wherein  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  true  one  than  they. 
Dr.  Taylor  argues  that  because  a  moral  being  has 
the  power  to  sin  under  whatever  influences  exerted 
upon  him,  therefore  it  mat/  be  that  he  will  sin  ;  in  other 
words,  it  may  be  impossible  for  God  to  prevent  him.^ 
But  this  does  not  follow.  May  there  not  be  a  power  to 
sin,  and  yet  a  certainty  not  to  sin  ?  Is  it  not  thus  with 
tlie  holy  angels,  and  with  the  redeemed  in  heaven  ? 
Have  not  good  men  on  earth  the  power  to  do  many 
things  which  it  is  quite  certain  they  will  not  do,  if  they 
are  led  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  kept  by  divine  grace  ? 
Do  not  the  sanctifying  influences  of  the  Spirit  make 
the  final  salvation  of  the  true  believer  a  certain  future 
event,  while,  at  the  same  time,  as  all  the  warnings  of 
Scripture  imply,  it  is  possible  for  him  to  fall  away  and 

1  See  Lectures  on  Moral  Goyemment,  Vol.  i.  LectiXFe9i  viii.  ix. 
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perish  ?  Nay,  so  far  as  power  is  concerned,  has  not 
God  himself  full  power  to  do  evil  if  he  chooses,  while 
it  is  absolutely  certain  that  he  will  always  prefer  to  do 
the  right  ?  On  any  other  supposition,  what  becomes  of 
the  virtue  or  rectitude  of  the  divine  character  ?  Wheu 
to  any  moral  being  it  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  choice, 
but  of  simple  necessity,  wliat  his  conduct  shall  be,  — 
when  he  has  no  power  to  do  other  than  he  does, — 
where  lies  the  morality  of  his  action,  and  what  credit 
properly  pertains  to  him  for  virtue  and  rectitude  ? 
But  if  there  may  be  the  power  of  sinning,.and  yet  the 
certainty  not  to  sin,  then  the  prevention  of  sin  is  not 
incompatible  with  the  requisitions  of  a  moral  system. 
It  does  not  follow  that  a  moral  being  wiU  sin  because 
he  caw,  or  that  there  is  no  way  of  preventing  a  given 
moral  act  but  by  rendering  that  act  impossible.  When 
God  keeps  a  good  man  from  some  form  of  transgression 
into  which  he  might  otherwise  fall,  he  does  it  by  influ- 
ences bearing  upon  tlie  choice,  and  not  by  taking  away 
from  the  man  the  power  of  sinning.  When  he  keeps 
Peter  or  Paul  from  utter  apostasy,  he  does  it  not  by 
depriving  them  of  the  power  of  falling  away.  But  if 
men  may  be  prevented  from  actually  sinning  while  still 
having  the  power  to  sin,  then  it  is  not  out  of  the  power 
of  God  to  prevent  sin  in  a  moral  system. 

Whether  it  would  be,  on- the  whole,  better  to  prevent 
it,  in  other  words,  whether  it  could  be  prevented  in 
the  best  system,  may  still  admit  of  question.  This 
point  Dr.  Taylor  proceeds  to  discuss  in  his  second 
argument,  assuming  the  position  that  it  may  be  God 
cannot  prevent  all  sin  in  the  best  moral  system.  This 
is  equivalent,  however,  to  saying  that  he  does  not 
choose  to  prevent  it,  and  finds  its   place,  therefore, 
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properly  under  our  second  general  theory.  The  sup- 
position now  is  that  God  chooses  the  best  system ;  and, 
as  sin  is  incidental  to  that  system,  he  chooses  to  permit 
the  sin  rather  than  adopt  another  system.  In  other 
words,  he  regards  its  permission  as  involving  less  evil 
than  would  result  from  its  absolute  prevention.  This 
proposition  will  be  considered  in  its  place. 

Since  it  caimot.be  shown  that  God  cannot  prevent 
sin,  we  must  seek  the  solution  of  our  problem  in  the 
other  direction. 

B.  For  some  reason  he  did  not  choose  to  prevent  it, 

a.  Inasmuch  as  its  existence  is  in  itself  desirable. 
This,  however,  can  hardly  be.  Sin  is  never,  per  «e,  a 
desirable  thing,  but  always  hateful,  and  that  only. 
God  can  have  seen  in  it,  in  itself  considered,  nothing 
to  recommend  it.  Otherwise,  if  it  were  a  thing  to  be 
for  any  reason  desired,  and  preferred  to  holiness  in  its 
place,  God  could  no  longer  properly  hate  it,  nor  con- 
sistently forbid  it.  The  supposition,  therefore,  that 
God  did  not  choose  to  prevent  sin  because  its  existence 
is  in  itself  desirable,  while  logically  possible,  is  morally 
impossible,  and  may  be  dismissed  without  further 
comment. 

h.  Inasmuch  as  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good.  This  is  supposable.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
sin,  while  not  in  itself  desirable,  may  still  be  the  means 
of  good ;  possible,  even,  that  it  may  be  tlie  avenue  by 
which  the  greatest  good  can  be  most  directly  reached ; 
possible  that  in  no  other  way  could  God  accomplish  so 
much  good  to  the  universe  as  by  the  permission  of  sin 
in  it.  Such  is  the  theory;  and  it  has  seemed  to  a 
large  class  of  minds,  eminent  for  wisdom  and  piety, 
to  be  the  most  satisfactory  solution  of  our  problem. 
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Thoroughly  convinced  of  the  benevolence  of  God,  and 
still  met  on  every  side  with  the  palpable  and  gloomy 
fact  of  sin,  it  has  seemed  to  tliem  that  somehow  this 
fact  must  be  no  exception  to  the  sublime  rule  of  the 
divine  benevolence  —  that  somehow  the  goodness  of 
God  was  at  work,  in  and  through  this  very  gloom  and 
darkness  of  sin,  to  bring  about  results  of  beneficence 
not  otherwise  attained.  And,  indeed,  so  much  as  this 
we  must  admit,  or  abandon  the  problepn  as  a  hopeless 
task.  Doubtless  the  benevolence  of  God  is  somehow 
concerned  in  the  permission  of  sin ;  somehow  at  work 
to  bring  about  the  best  results  from  that  permission. 
The  question  is,  how  ?  whether  directly,  through  the 
instrumentality  of  sin  as  a  direct  means  of  good,  and  a 
more  efficient  means  than  any  other ;  or  indirectly  and 
in  some  other  way.  Is  sin,  per  «6,  tlie  means  of  good  ? 
Is  it  the  means  of  greatest  good  ?  Is  it  the  necessary 
means  of  greatest  good  ?  These  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the  advocates  of  this 
theory;  but  on  what  grounds  these  answers  can  be 
maintained  it  is  difficult  to  perceive.  How  can  it  be 
shown  that  sin  has  any  tendency  whatever  to  good? 
Are  not  all  its  tendencies  evil,  and  toward  evil  ?  Left 
to  its  own  natural  working,  would  it  ever  result  in 
good?  If  not  in  good,  how  in  the  greatest  good? 
And  how  is  it  not  only  the  means,  but  the  necessary 
means,  of  that  greatest  good  ? 

Moreover,  if  it  be,  as  now  affirmed,  the  necessary 
means  of  greatest  good,  then  is  not  God  bound,  as  a 
benevolent  being,  not  only  to  permit,  but  even  to 
encourage,  nay,  to  require  and  demand  it?  At  all 
events,  not  to  forbid  it?  But  he  does  forbid  it,  and 
require  holiness  in  its  place.     According  to  ilie  theory, 
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he  requires  what  is  really  not  for  the  best  good  of  the 
universe,  and  forbids  what  is  really  the  most  direct 
and  eflScient  means  of  good  to  the  greatest  number. 
What  shall  we  say  of  his  benevolence  in  making  such 
a  requisition ;  or  of  his  wisdom  in  contriving  such  an 
awkward  and  back-handed  system  ? 

This  theory,  closely  examined,  diflFers  not  essentially 
from  the  preceding ;  since,  if  sin  is  in  reality  the  direct 
and  necessary  means  of  the  highest  good,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  show  why  it  is  not  in  reality  a  thing  to  be 
desired,  and  to  be  more  desired  than  anything  else  in 
its  place.  The  greatest  good  is  always  a  proper  object 
of  desire ;  and  if  we  may  rightfully  desire  any  given 
end,  we  may  also  rightfully  desire  the  means  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  that  end. 

c.  Inasmuch  as  it  can  be  overruled  to  good.  God 
permits  sin  for  the  sake  of  overruling  it,  and  bringing 
good  out  of  it.  It  is  a  mark  of  wisdom  to  be  able  to 
turn  a  disadvantage  to  an  advantage,  and  out  of  ap- 
parent defeat  to  organize  ultimate  and  real  victory. 
God  shows  his  wisdom  and  power  in  baffling  all  the 
designs  of  Satan,  and  making  even  the  malignant  forces 
of  evil  march  in  the  van  of  his  own  sublime  purposes. 

This  may  be  so.  But  is  it  wisdom  to  introduce,  or 
suflFer  to  be  introduced,  a  difficulty  for  the  sake  of 
overcoming  it,  a  disease  for  the  sake  of  checking  it,  a 
rebellion  for  the  sake  of  subduing  it?  It  is  wise  and 
well  fjo  heal  the  disorder ;  but  would  it  not  have  been 
wisflfr  and  better  to  have  prevented  it  ?  It  is  well  and 
wise  to  put  the  fire  out ;  but  is  it  wise  to  set  the  house 
oijk  fire  for  the  sake  of  putting  it  out  ?  What  shall  we 
siJty  of  the  military  leader  who  purposely  allows  defeat 
atid  disaster  to  overtake  him  in  order  to  show  how  well 
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purpose  and  its  legitimate  results,  than  would  have 
accrued  from  its  absolute  prevention ;  or,  to  revert  to  the 
figure  already  employed,  that  the  patient  is  absolutely 
better  for  having  had  the  disease.  This  is  certainly  sup- 
posable^  but  a  proposition  not  easily  to  be  established  ; 
nor  do  we  perceive  how,  in  case  such  a  position  could 
be  maintained,  it  would  be  possible  to  avoid  the  con- 
clusion that  sin  is  really  a  thing  to  be  thankful  for,  as 
being  the  occasion  of  the  highest  good,  even  as  the 
patient  has  reason  to  be  thankful  for  tlie  disorder 
which  has  resulted  in  his  improved  condition.  True, 
it  is  not  the  disorder  itself,  but  the  remedies  used  to 
counteract  it,  which  have  wrought  the  improvement. 
Still,  as  those  remedies  would  not  have  been  employed 
but  for  the  disease,  the  patient  is  really  indebted  to  the 
latter  as  the  occasion  of  his  receiving  the  benefit,  and 
in  one  sense  the  cause  of  it. 

d.  Inasmuch  as  its  permission,  under  the  present 
checks  and  counteractions,  will  involve  less  evil  than 
its  absolute  prevention ;  in  other  words,  because  God 
saw  that,  all  things  considered,  it  was  better  to  permit 
sin,  under  its  present  restrictions,  than  to  do  more 
than  he  is  doing  to  prevent  it.  Not  that  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prevent  it ;  but  that  the  system  or  plan 
which  should  absolutely  exclude  it  would  not,  on  the 
whole,  be  so  good  a  plan  as  the  present  one.  Why,  or 
in  what  respect  it  would  not  be  as  good ;  wherein  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  entire  exclusion  of  sin 
might  be  the  occasion  of  more  evil  than  its  admission 
under  present  limitations,  the  theory  does  not  under- 
take to  decide.  The  statement  is  general,  rather  than 
specific.  We  do  not  know,  and  therefore  we  do  not 
say,  according  to  this  hypothesis,  precisely  what  the- 
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reason  is  that  sin  cannot  be  absolutely  prevented  with- 
out, on  the  whole,  doing  more  harm  than  is  done  by 
its  present  permission.  Whether  the  difficulty  lies  in 
some  peculiarity  of  moral  agency  or  a  moral  system, 
rendering  it  unwise  to  modify  essentially  the  present 
method  of  dealing  with  the  evil,  or  whether  it  lies  in 
some  other  direction,  we  do  not  know.  Enough  that 
to  the  divine  mind  some  such  reason  does  appear. 
Enough  that,  all  things  considered,  he  perceives  it  to 
be  not  for  -the  best  to  do  more  than  he  is  doing  to  pre- 
vent sin.  Enough  that  such  a  supposition  is  possible 
and  is  reasonable.  More  definite  than  this  we  need 
not  be,  and  cannot  be,  with  any  certainty.  So  much 
as  this,  at  least,  we  must  maintain  in  order  to  vindicate 
the  divine  wisdom  and  goodness. 

We  see  enough  of  God's  holiness  and  hatred  of  sin 
to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  he  would  prevent  it  if 
he  could  do  so  consistently  and  wisely ;   if,  in  other 
words,  it  would  be  for  the  best  to  do  so.     The  fact  that 
he  has  not  prevented  it,  is  prima  facie  evidence  that  it 
would  not  be  for  the  best  —  that  he  could  not  in  that 
way  secure  the  best  results.     Of  his  wisdom,  his  holi- 
ness, his  goodness,  we  have  positive  and  sufficient  evi- 
dence.    We  have,  on  the  other  hand,  no  evidence  that 
the  entire  prevention  of  sin  would  have  been  attended 
with  better  results,  all  things  taken  into  the  account 
than   its   permission  under  all   the   checks  and   safe 
guards  of  the  present  system.     We  do  not  know  tlu 
it  would  have  been  wise  and  good  to  have  done  mo 
than  he  has  done  to  prevent  it.     That  being  the  caf 
the   holiness    and    benevolence   of  Deity   stand   fu 
vindicated,  and  the  question  why  is  sin  permitted 
a  good  and  wise  and  holy  God,  is  answered,  so  fai 
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it  is  possible  for  man  to  answer  it  in  his  present  state 
of  being. 

Is  sin,  then,  for  the  best  ?  No ;  but  the  non-preven- 
tion of  sin  may  be  for  the  best.  It  is  not  sin,  but  the 
purpose  on  the  part  of  God  not  to  do  more  than  he  is 
doing  to  prevent  sin,  that  is  for  the  best.  It  is  the 
peculiarity  of  tlie  present  theory  that  it  presents  sin, 
not  as  a  good,  nor  as  the  means  of  good,  much  less  the 
necessary  means  of  good ;  but  rather  as  an  evil,  and 
that  wholly  and  continually  ;  while  at  the  same  time  it 
supposes  that  there  may  be  a  greater  evil  than  the 
present  amount  of  sin  under  the  conditions  of  the 
present  system.  It  puts  the  existence  of  sin,  not  in 
the  light  of  a  greater  good,  but  only  of  a  lesser  evil. 
Is  not  that  tlie  true  aspect  in  which  to  view  it?  It 
supposes  it  quite  possible  that  to  place  man  under  the 
influences  of  a  moral  system,  with  freedom  of  action, 
exposure  to  temptation,  motives  to  obedience,  with  all 
the  safeguards  that  are  thrown  around  him  in  the 
shape  of  precept,  warning,  and  persuasion,  such  and  so 
many,  but  no  more,  may  be  better  than  either  to 
change  the  system  entirely,  or  even  to  multiply  the 
motives  to  right  action.  Who  will  say  that  this  may 
not  be  so  ? 

Does  God,  then,  prefer  sin  to  holiness,  all  things 
considered  ?  By  no  means.  He  hates  sin,  looks  upon 
it  never  witli  complacency,  prefers  it  never  to  holiness. 
It  is  not  good,  nor  is  it  a  means  of  good.  But  he 
prefers  to  suffer  it,  rather  than  to  make  such  changes 
in  the  whole  system  of  things  as  might  be  necessary  in 
order  to  keep  sin  entirely  out.  He  does  not  prefer  sin 
to  holiness ;  but  he  prefers  the  lesser  of  two  evils  —  sin 
under  the  present  system  to  what  might  be  in  its  place. 
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He  does  not  prefer  tares  to  wheat  in  his  field ;  but  he 
prefera  the  present  status  of  wheat  along  with  tares, 
rather  than  a  condition  of  things  in  which  there  should 
be  no  tares  and  no  wheat,  or  even  no  tares  and  less 
wheat. 

But  here  we  shall  be  told  that  God  is  not  limited  in 
Ids  operations  to  a  choice  of  evils.  His  method  is 
perfect.  It  would  not  be  perfect,  if  it  took  sin  into  the 
account  as  part  of  the  general  system.  Sin  is  not  of 
God.  Tins  is  the  position  taken  by  Professor  Squier, 
in  his  work  entitled  "The  Problem  Solved."  The 
attempt  is  made  to  rule  out  the  fact  of  sin  from  the 
system  of  divine  government,  as  something  in  no  way 
pertaining  to  the  divine  method  or  purpose,  not  in- 
cluded in  his  plan  —  something  which  has  forced  it- 
self in  from  without,  and  for  which  God  is  no  way 
responsible.  To  this  we  reply :  Sin  is  in  the  system ; 
and  the  question  is,  How  came  it  there  ?  It  is  here,  a 
great  portentous  fact,  not  to  be  ruled  out  or  ignored  by 
any  artifice.  It  is  here,  and  must  have  come  in,  in  some 
sense,  by  divine  permission.  Its  coming  in  must  have 
been  foreseen  by  tlie  omniscient  Ruler,  and  taken  into 
the  account.  And  now  the  question  is :  Why  was  this 
foreseen  approaching  evil  allowed  to  introduce  itself 
into  God's  perfect  system  ?  This  is  the  real  question ; 
and  it  is  virtually,  not  to  say  studiously,  ignored  by 
Professor  Squier.  One  of  three  tilings  he  must  say  in 
answer  to  this  question.  Either  its  coming  was  un- 
foreseen on  the  part  of  God ;  or,  foreseeing,  he  was 
unable  to  prevent  it;  or,  for  reasons  relating  to  the 
general  good,  lie  did  not  choose  to  prevent  it.  If 
unforeseen,  the  fault  lies  with  the  divine  omniscience. 
A  wise  prudence  or  sagacity  should  have  kept  better 
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guard  over  the  new  creation.  If,  foreseeing  the  coming 
evil,  he  was  unable  to  prevent  it,  his  omnipotence  is  at 
fault ;  and  we  have  now  the  spectacle  of  the  Supreme 
Being  standing  at  the  door  of  his  new  world,  besom  in 
hand,  vainly  striving  to  keep  out  the  in-rushing  tide. 
If,  for.  wise  reasons  he  does  not  choose  to  exclude  tlie 
evil,  then  he  permits  it.  The  latter  is  the  only  really 
tenable  position. 

To  this  Professor  Squier  himself  must  ultimately  be 
driven  ;  since  he  must  admit  that  it  was  at  least  in 
God's  power  to  keep  out  sin  by  not  creating  -moral 
beings,  and  that  he  can  at  any  moment  put  an  end  to 
it,  if  in  no  other  way,  by  destroying  the  system.  He 
must  admit  that  when  God  chose  to  create  such  beings, 
he  did  it  with  the  full  knowledge  that  they  would  sin. 
Jt  was  for  him  to  decide  whether  a  race  of  moral  beings 
who  would  certainly  sin  should  exist  or  not,  that  is, 
whether  sin  should  exist  or  not ;  and  he  decided  that 
question  in  the  affirmative. 

It  avails  nothing  now  to  say,  with  Professor  Squier, 
that  sin  is  not  of  God ;  that  his  plan  does  not  embrace 
it,  nor  his  eternal  purpose  take  it  in ;  that  his  way  is 
perfect,  and  can  have  nothing  to  do  with  evil  in  any 
form.  Here  are  the  facts.  The  question  is :  Why  is 
sin  allowed  to  break  in  from  without  into  the  divine 
system  ?  Why  is  such  an  inroad  permitted  ?  .  This  is 
the  real  problem ;  and,  with  all  deference  to  the  title 
of  the  work,  we  beg  leave  to  say  that  this  little  problem 
is  not  solved  by  the  statements  of  Professor  Squier.  It 
is  not  even  touched  by  him.  As  against  the  position 
that  God  is  the  originator  and  author  of  sin,  —  that  he 
purposes  it  in  the  sense  of  contriving,  procuring,  be- 
aming the  efficient  cause  of  it, —  the  reasoning  of  Pro- 
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fcssor  Sqiiier  is  perfectly  valid ;  and  this  would  soctn 
to  liave  been  the  shape  in  which  the  matter  lay  before 
his  mind.  But  that  is  not  the  question  really  at  issue ; 
nor  is  such  the  position  of  those  who  maintain  the 
divine  permission  of  sin. 

To  return  to  the  theory  under  discussion.  The 
difference  between  the  theory  now  stated  and  the  doc- 
trine that  sin  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  greatest 
good,  may  be  thus  illustrated.  Among  the  elementary 
ingredients  of  the  air  which  we  breathe  is  a  certain 
gas,  deleterious,  nay,  fatal,  to  human  lung9,  if  inhaled 
by  itself,  which  nevertheless,  in  combination  with  other 
elements,  becomes  useful,  insomuch  that  the  air  is  posi* 
tively  better  with  it  than  without  it.  It  is  there,  not 
because  God  could  not  have  created  an  atmosphere 
into  whicli  it  should  not  enter,  but  it  is  there  as  essen- 
tial to  the  best  atmosphere.  It  is  the  necessary  means 
of  ti)e  greatest  good.  What  nitrogen  is  to  the  at- 
mosphere, such  is  sin  to  the  general  system  of  the 
universe. 

But,  «ays  the  objector,  if  this  is  so,  how  is  it  that 
God  hates  this  nitrogen,  and  pronounces  it  bad,  and 
only  bad,  and  forbids  most  absolutely  all  creatures  to 
breathe  it,  or  to  breathe  anything  into  which  it  enters, 
or  to  have  anything  whatever  to  do  with  it  except  to 
shun  and  abhor  it?     Hardly  consistent,  this ! 

In  place  of  such  a  theory,  he  would  prefer  the  fol- 
lowing: Here  is  a  block  of  marble,  perfect  in  color 
and  fineness  and  form,  suitable  every  way  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  artist,  save  that  in  one  place  a  stain  has 
stricken  through  it,  marring  its  otherwise  snowy  white- 
ness. This  stain  is,  in  truth,  a  serious  defect.  The 
marble  were  much  better  without  it.     To  remove  it, 
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however,  might  be  productive  of  greater  injury  to  the 
marble  than  to  suffer  it  to  remain.  Oii  the  whole,  I 
choose  this  block  as  it  is  —  choose  it  even  in  preference 
to  other  blocks  that  are  without  the  stain,  as  on  the 
whole  superior  to  tlie  others  —  choose  it  notwithstand- 
ing the  defect,  and  in  spite  of  it,  not  for  the  sake  of  it, 
nor  for  any  good  the  stain  will  do,  not  to  show  my  skill 
in  removing  it,  not  because  I  prefer  the  stain  in  itself 
considered  to  the  absence  of  the  same,  but  simply 
because,  all  things  considered,  this  block,  defective  as 
it  is,  IS  better  than  any  other  which  is  presented  to  my 
choice.  Sin  is  that  stain  on  the  best  system ;  admitted, 
not  for  its  own  sake,  and  not  as  means  of  good,  but  for 
the  sake  of  the  system  to  which  it  pertains ;  suffered  to 
remain,  because  the  means  necessary  to  its  extirpation 
might  be  productive  of  a  greater  evil  in  its  stead. 

But  this,  it  will  be  said,  limits  the  power  of  God. 
In  a  sense  it  does,  and  so  do  all  theories  which  can  be 
offered  —  this  no  more  than  the  others.  If  we  say  that 
God  could  not  have  prevented  sin  in  any  system,  or  in 
any  moral  system,  we  directly  limit  his  power.  If  we 
say  he  admits  it  for  the  sake  of  overruling  it  to  greater 
good,  we  go  on  the  supposition  that  he  cannot  secure 
that  greater  good  as  directly  and  as  well,  in  any  otiier 
way.  If  we  say  it  is  the  necessary  means  of  the  great- 
est good,  the  very  term  "  necessary  "  sets  a  limit,  at 
once  and  positively,  to  the  divine  power.  We  no 
longer  imply,  but  affirm,  that  it  is  out  of  the  power  of 
God  to  reach  the  proposed  end  by  any  other  method. 
In  fine,  proceed  as  we  will,  we  come  upon  essentially 
the  same  ground.  On  any  theory  there  is  this  limita- 
tion, at  least,  that  in  the  nature  of  things  some  methods 
of  procedure  and  some  systems  are  preferable  to  others, 
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eveu  for  the  Deity  —  that  he  can  accomplish  better 
results  by  certain  means  and  methods,  than  by  others ; 
by  the  present  system,  for  example,  than  by  one  from 
which  sin  should  be  wholly  excluded.  At  least  all 
theories  under  B  stand  upon  this  as  essentially  their 
common  ground,  and  no  one  of  them  has  a  right  to 
charge  tlie  other  with  limiting  the  divine  power,  while 
itself  stands  equally  exposed  to  the  same  charge.  As 
between  the  general  theories  A  and  B,  there  is,  indeed, 
this  difference,  that  the  former  regards  the  prevention 
of  mi  as  beyond  the  power  of  God,  and  so  directly 
limits  his  omnipotence ;  while  the  latter  only  supposes 
it  out  of  his  power  to  prevent  sin  and  still  secure  the 
best  results.  But  as  between  the  several  specific  theories 
under  B  there  is  no  such  difference.  To  say  that  sin 
is  the  necessary  means  of  tlie  greatest  good  just  as 
really  imposes  a  limit  to  the  divine  method  of  operation 
as  to  say  that  the  permission  of  sin  involves,  on  the 
whole,  less  evil  than  would  result  from  its  absolute 
prevention.  The  difference  is  that,  in  the  one  case, 
the  advantage  of  the  system  is  attributed  directly  to 
sin  itself  as  the  means  of  good ;  in  the  other,  it  is  an 
advantage  attained  in  spite  of  sin.  In  the  one  case, 
tlic  introduction  of  sin  is  viewed  as  a  positive  good ;  in 
the  other,  only  as  the  lesser  of  evils.  In  either  case 
the  prevention  of  sin  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  power  of, 
Grod,  but  not  to  be,  on  the  whole,  for  the  best.  Each 
supposes  that  in  the  nature  of  things  some  methods  are 
preferable  to  others.  So  far  as  this,  and  no  farther, 
does  either  limit  the  power  of  God.  To  say  that  the 
permission  of  sin  may  involve  less  evil  than  its  absolute 
prevention,  and  on  this  account  God  did  not  choose  to 
prevent  it,  is  the  same  thing  as  to  say  that  he  cannot 
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pieyent  sin  in  the  best  system.  But  we  do  not  under- 
stand it  to  be  the  prerogative  of  Omnipotence  to  render 
all  methods  and  measures  equally  advantageous.  Even 
to  Omnipotence  thero  may  and  must  still  be  a  choice. 

And  here  it  may  be  asked :  Is  God,  then,  less  happy 
because  sin  is  in  the  world  ?  If  its  admission  is  merely 
m  choice  of  evils,  as  now  represented,  —  if  he  permits  it 
not  as  an  instrument  of  good,  but  merely  as  tlie  occa- 
sion of  less  harm  than  would  result  from  its  entire 
exclusion,  then  it  may  well  be  that  sin,  though  suffered 
to  exist,  is  still  an  object  of  displeasure  and  abhorrence 
to  the  divine  mind.  Its  existence,  therefore,  so  far 
from  contributing  to  his  happiness,  can  only  detract 
from  it.  Indeed,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Every  act 
of  disobedience  on  the  part  of  the  subject  must  neces- 
sarily be  displeasing,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  the  infi- 
nitely pure  and  holy  God.  And  is  he  not  less  happy 
when  displeased,  than  when  pleased  ? 

This  seems  to  place  the  happiness  of  God  in  the 
hand  of  the  sinner.  It  puts  it  in  the  power  of  any 
moral  being  to  add  to  or  detract  from  the  sum  total  of 
the  divine  happiness,  according  as  he  shall  choose  to 
obey  or  disobey  the  divine  precepts.  This  is  indeed  a 
tremendous  power.  We  may  well  shrink  from  a  con- 
clusion so  fearful.  But  is  it  not,  after  all,  an  inevitable 
result  of  all  moral  agency  ?  Is  it  not  a  power  which 
Deity  confers  on  all  his  creatures,  when  he  makes  them 
moral  beings,  and  endows  them  with  the  fearful  attri- 
bute of  freedom  ?  Is  it  in  the  power  of  man  or  angel 
to  sin  against  God,  and  not  displease  and  offend  him  by 
so  doing  ?  Would  not  the  obedience,  from  this  moment 
onward,  of  all  created  beings  be  infinitely  more  agree- 
able to  the  divine  will,  and  in  all  respects  more  pleasing 
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to  him  tliau  their  disobedience,  under  the  present  moral 
system  ?  There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a 
question.  As  the  earth  in  all  her  course  casts  her 
broad  pyramid  of  shadow  far  behind  her  along  the 
heavens,  so  sin  involves  not  only  the  transgressor 
himself  in  the  gloom  of  eternal  night,  but  sends  its 
shadow  afar  among  the  divine  purposes.  That  shadow 
falls  upon  the  celestial  pavements,  trembles  upon  the 
sea  of  glass,  touches  even  the  eternal  throne. 


VI. 


ARIANISM  —  THE  NATURAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VIEWS 
HELD  BY  THE  EARLY  CHURCH  FATHERS  RESPECTING  THE 
SONSHIP  AND   DIVINITY  OF  CHRIST.^ 

Great  errors  seldom  spring  into  existence  of  a  sudden. 
Their  roots  run  to  a  distance  in  the  soil  that  gives  them 
birth.  They  are  the  development  of  tendencies,  the 
natural  outgrowth  and  result  of  causes,  that  have  been 
long  at  work,  unobserved,  it  may  be,  and  silently,  but 
surely.  They  come  to  the  light  as  those  coral  reefs  of 
the  southern  ocean — work  of  a  myriad  toilers  of  the  sea, 
building  unseen  in  its  depths,  lifting,  little  by  little,  to 
the  surface  the  foundations  of  an  island  or  a  continent. 
So  come  most  errors  into  being.  If  you  would  trace 
their  origin,  you  find  it  far  away  from  the  spot  where 
they  make  their  first  definite  appearance,  hidden  among 
the  foundations  of  things. 

That  form  of  doctrinal  error  termed  Arianism  is  no 
exception  to  this  rule.  Its  roots  run  far  back  into  the 
firs't  centuries,  and  the  earliest  opinions  of  the  Christian 
church.  It  is  the  natural  development  of  the  views 
widely  held  by  the  early  church  Fathers  respecting  the 
sonship  of  Christ.     This  I  shall  endeavor  to  show. 

We  shall  best  approach  the  subject  by  defining  at 
the  outset,  as  clearly  as  may  be,  the  distmctive  features 

1  A  paper  read  before  the  AiomDi  Institute  of  Chicago  Theological 
Seminaiy,  at  its  session  in  October,  1866. 
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of  tliat  form  of  error  whose  origin  we  seek  to  trace. 
The  one  distinctive  and  essential  feature  of  Ariaiiism,  as 
opposed  to  the  Trinitarian  faith,  is  clearly  this:  the 
wholly  aubordtnale  cliaracter  which  it  assigns  to  the 
togos,  or  tlie  Son,  prior  to  Ills  incarnation.  While  the 
Trinitarian  holds  the  Ixigos,  or  Christ  in  hia  pre-ex- 
iBtent  state,  to  be  really  and  truly  God  —  one  in  sub- 
Btance  with  the  Father,  equal  in  power  and  glory,  — 
the  Arian  makes  him  not  only  numerically  distinct  in 
substance,  hut  dependent,  derived,  subordinate.,  a  being 
whose  existence  is  not  eternal.  Whatever  tends,  then, 
to  assign  the  Logos  in  his  original  nature  a  place  or 
character  subordinate  to  that  of  tiie  Father,  tends  just 
in  that  degree  toward  Ariauism. 

It  becomes,  then,  an  hnportaiit  inquiry,  what  were 
the  views  of  the  early  Christian  teachers  and  Fathers 
of  the  churcli  on  this  subject.  Which  of  the  two  dif- 
ferent modes  of  thought  and  expression — that  which 
conceives  of  the  Logos  as  absolutely  equal  with  the 
Father,  or  that  wliieh  conceives  of  him  as  subordinate 
aud  derived  —  was  the  one  generally  prevalent  in  the 
early  church?  If,  on  inquiry,  we  find  the  latter  to 
have  been  the  predominant  view,  we  sliall  no  longer  be 
at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  rise  and  spread  of  that 
peculiar  form  of  error  known  as  the  Arian  heresy. 

I  propose  to  show  that  such  was  the  fact — that  the 
essential  feature  of  Arianism,  as  now  stated,  —  that  is, 
the  essential  aud  original  aubordinalion  of  the  Logos  to 
the  Fatlier,  —  was  a  doctrine  prevalent  in  the  Christian 
cliuvch  long  before  the  Arian  heresy  in  its  more  definite 
form  appeared ;  and  that,  even  in  the  controversy 
which  then  arose,  and  which  distraeted  the  civilized 
world  for  centuries  as  no  other  religious  controrersy 
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over  did,  both  as  regards  the  fierceness  and  continuance 
of  the  struggle,  the  fall  and  absolvdie  Deity  of  the 
Logos,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  modern  Trinitarian 
views  the  matter,  was  not  held  even  by  the  adherents 
of  the  Athanasian  faith. 

To  show  this,  I  shall  appeal  first  to  the  leading 
church  Fathers  preceding  the  Council  of  Nice ;  next, 
to  that  Council  itself,  as  finding  expression  in  its  creed 
or  definite  formulary  of  faith,  put  forth  after  thorough 
discussion,  and  also  in  the  illustrations,  explanations, 
and  arguments  employed  by  its  leading  advocates  in 
the  statements  and  defence  of  that  creed ;  and  I  shall 
appeal  finally  to  the  subsequent  defenders  of  the  Nicene 
doctrine,  from  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  and  the  lead- 
ing church  Fathers  of  that  period,  to  its  later  advocates 
in  more  modern  times. 

1.  And  first,  let  us  inquire  of  the  leading  church 
teachers  previoiM  to  the  Council  of  Nice.  Did  they 
teach  the  full,  supreme,  absolute  divinity  of  the  Logos, 
or  his  divinity  only  in  some  secondary  and  subordinate 
sense. 

When  we  speak  of  God,  we  mean  by  that  word  to 
denote  —  what?  A  being  self-existent,  independent  of 
all  other  beings  and  things,  infinite  in  duration,  power, 
and  knowledge,  the  first  cause  of  all  things.  We  mean 
that  such  a  being  is ;  'Oivs  such ;  and  that  one  being  we 
call  God.  When  we  say  that  Christ  before  his  incar- 
nation, the  Logos,  was  recdly  and  truly  God^  we  mean, 
if  we  mean  anything,  that  he  was  this  being,  self- 
existent»  independent,  and  infinite.  The  question  now 
is,  did  the  Christian  Fathers  prior  to  the  Council  of 
Nice  thus  hold  and  teach  ?  When  they  speak  of  one 
Gody  self-existent,  infinite,  first  cause,  do  they  mean 


to  include  in  this  term  tlie  Logos  as  really  as  the 
Father,  or  do  they  mean  the  Father  only,  and  regard 
the  Logos  as  really  a  distinot  being  from  the  former  — 
a  hciiig,  lioweTer  exalted  and  divine,  yet  in  some 
respects  subordinate  to  the  former.  The  question  ad- 
mits of  Ijut  one  reply. 

What  says  Jiistiu  Martyr?  The  Logos,  he  holds,  is 
different  from  the  Father,  numerically  —  erepoa  apiBfibt. 
The  Father  is  God  invisible,  and  therefore  a  different 
person  or  being  from  the  Grod  who  appeared  to  Abraham, 
which  latter  was  the  Son  or  Logos.  The  unity  or 
oneness  oF  the  two  is  merely  a  oneness  of  will  or  sen- 
timent (See  Dialogue  wilh  Trypho  the  Jew.)  In 
common  with  other  Christian  teachers  of  the  time, 
Justin  Martyr  held  that  the  Logos  was  not  originally 
and  eternally  a  distinct  hypostasis,  but  was  iu  the 
Father  as  the  divine  reason  or  intelligence,  and  that 
when  God  said,  "  Let  there  he  light,"  th«n  the  reason, 
previously  dwelling  as  a  thought  in  the  divine  mind, 
and  now  uttered  iu  words,  became  the  Logos  —  a  sub- 
stance —  a  separate,  animate,  rational  being  —  the  Son 
of  the  Father.  Of  course  such  a  being  is  neither  self- 
existent,  independent,  or  eternal ;  nor  is  he  one  wilh 
God  in  any  proper  sense,  but  a  being  numerically 
distinct.  He  comes  forth  from  the  Father,  derives  his 
being  from  him,  —  and  that  in  time,  that  is,  at  the 
creation  of  the  world,  —  and  is  Deity  only  in  a  second-  j 
ary  and  suboi'dinate  sense.  Such,  also,  are  the  rlevs 
of  Theophilns  and  Tatian.  1 

Clement  of  Alexandria  shall  be  our  next  witness. 

Clement,  indeed,  admits  the  existence  of  the  Logos  as 

a  hypostasis  prior  to  the  creation,  but  in  such  a  way  as 

^^ijivolves  both  numerical  distinction  of  substance,  an^^J 


cum 
ri Sabc 


tlic  dependence  of  tbc  Logos,  as  a  derived  being,  on 
tlie  will  of  tbe  Father.  He  is  the  copy  of  the  Father 
—  $€0^  ex  8eov  —  God  from  God. 

TertuUiaii,'  in  his  treatise  against  Praxeus,  repre- 
sents the  ^ou  as  a  portiou  and  derivation  from  the 
substance  of  the  Father.  The  Father  is  the  whole 
substance ;  tlie  Son  a  derivation  and  portion  of  tlie 
whole.  The  Father  is  other  and  greater  tlian  the  Son. 
They  are  called  one  as  respects  the  unity,  resemblance, 
conjunction,  the  delight  of  the  Father,  the  obedience 
the  Son.     The  Son  is  likened  to  the  frnit  upon  a 

te,  to  the  stream  issuing  from  a  fountain,  and  to  the 

idiaiice  from  tbe  sun. 

Origcn^  holds  that  tbe  Son  and  Spirit  originate  in 
tho  will  of  the  FaLher  and  are  subordinate  to  him.  The 
unity  is  that  of  will,  harmony  of  design  and  purpose^ 
co-operation  and  agreemeut,  not  tliat  of  substance  or 
being.  This  he  wliolly  rejects.  The  Father  is  tlie 
soni-ce  of  all  being :  the  Son  is  second  and  inferior ; 
and  the  Spirit  is  inferior  to  both,  his  operation  being 
limited  to  tho  church. 

Dyouisius  of  Alexandria,  pupil  of  Origen,  regards 
the  Son  as  the  creation  and  work  of  tho  Father,  as  the 
chip  is  tbe  work  of  the  builder,  having  neither  the 
same  nature  or  essence.  From  this  extreme  view  he 
afterwards  retracts. 

Gregory  Tiiaumaturgus  also  calls  the  Son  a  creation 

Such  soem  to  have  been  the  prevailing  views  of  the 

iirch  teachers  and  Fathers  previous  to  the  Council 

Nice,     Tliey  grew  naturally  out  of  tho  peculiar 

cumstances  of  the   time.     In   their   zeal   against 

Sobelliau  heresy,  whhch  merged  all  distinction  of  poi 
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^^H  or  hypostasis,  the  Fathers  went  over  to  the  opposite 
^^  extreme,  losing  sight  of  the  unity  of  esseuce,  and 
r  making  the   Logos  a  being  uumericallj  distinct  frova 

L  and  subordinate  to  the  Monas.     That  which  is  true  of 

^^H  the  Hon  as  hicarnate — tlie  God-man  —  God  manifest 
^^H  in  the  flesh,  —  that  he  is  numerically  distinct  from 
^^V  and  subordinate  to  the  Father, — they  appUed  to  tlie 
Logos  ill  his  original  state,  prior  to  incarnation. 

2.  Passing  now  to  the  Nicene  Council  itself,  it  seems 
hardly  to  admit  of  question  that,  with  all  its  zeal  against 
Ariaiiism  and  in  defence  of  the  true  divinity  of  Christ, 
it  neither  held  tlie  doctrine  of  nmnerieal  unity  of  bang, 
nor  full  equality  of  the  Son  with  the  Father.  The 
difference  between  tlic  two  is  brought  out  prominently, 
and  lies  upon  tlie  very  face  of  the  creed  put  forth  by 
the  Council  as  expressive  of  its  views  :    "  We  believe 

!"in  one  God,  the  Father  Almighty,  Maker  of  all  things 
seen  and  unseen;  and  in  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  be- 
gotten of  the  Father,"  etc.  The  one  God,  tlien,  of  the 
Nicene  Creed  is  the  Father,  and  is  plainly  and  mani- 
festly distinct  from  the  being  subsequently  named, 
namely,  the  one  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 
He  is  spoken  of  as  6eov  ck  6eov — God  from  Grod,  and 
^wj  ex  ip&To^ — light  from  light,  —  a  derived,  and  uot 
self-existent  and  independent  being.  True,  it  is  a 
_  begotten  and  not  created  being,  and  begotten  of  tlie 

substance  of  the  Father,  —  in  these  respects  the  error 
of  the  Arian  heresy  is  fully  met,  —  hut  nevertheless  a 
being  distinct  from  the  one  God  first  named,  derived 
from  him,  and  subordinate  to  htm.  In  distinction  from 
the  Arian  view,  and  from  that  of  many  of  the  Fathers 
already  cited,  this  creed  represents  the  Son  as  begotten, 
not  by  the  will  of  the  Father,  but  by  necessity  <rf  his 
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^^Hbtature,  so  tliat  there  was  never  a  period  when  it  could 

^^^^be  eaid   he  was   not.     When   Ensebius   the   historian 

hesitated  to  subscribe  to  the  expressions,  he  t^?  oio-ias 

ly         Tov  irarpot,  and  6fiooii<na^  tm  Trarpi,  lie  was  assured  that 

j^H^^j  these  expressions  was  simply  meant  that  the  Son  was 

^^^Hihotljr  unlike  any  created  being,  and  tliat  he  originated, 

^^^^pot  from  any  other  being  in  substance,  but  only  from 

P^^^the  Father.     Tliis  was  unquestionably  tlio  point  which 

tlie   Niceiie   Patliers   liad   chiefly   in   view.     They  set 

tliemselves  strongly  in  opposition   to  the   Ariau  tenet 

tliat  the  Son  was  b.  created  bcuig,  and  as  such  origiuat- 

ing  in  time.    Tliis  thoy  strongly  deny  ;  but  there  is  no 

evidence  that  they  held  tho  numerical   unity  of  aub- 

staiiGG  or  being  of  the  Son  and  tlie  Father,  or  the  full 

equality  of  the  former  witli  tlie  latter.     No  doubt  ihey 

-  really  believed  the   Sou  and   Spirit  to  be  truly  God; 

at  when  they  call  the  Sou  o/ioowo-wf  witli  the  Father, 

bey  mean  simply  tliat  tlic  two  have  a  common  nature, 

-share  the  Godhead  in  common,  —  and  not  tliat  he  is 

telfexisteut  and  independent,  or  numerically  one  and 

Uie  same  being  with  the  Father.     This  they  nowhere 

£rm;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  express  statement  as 

Irell  as  by  implication,  deny  it.     The  Father  and  Son 

t  one,  in   their  view,  as   belonging   to   a   common 

genus — individuals  uuder  a  particular  class  or  species, 

namely,  that  of  Deity.     This  was  tJie  poiut  mainly  in 

■dispute  with  the  Arians,  who  placed  the  Son  not  in  the 
rank  of  Deity,  but  assigned  him  to  the  class  of  created 
beings. 
^  If  we  look  now  at  the  views  of  those  who  were  the 
leaders  among  the  Niceue  Failiers,  and  may  therefore 
pe  taken  as  the  exponents  of  the  real  meaning  of  tlie 
Ireed   itself,  we  Und   them   precisely  as   now   stated. 
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The  self-existence,  independence,  numerical  unity  of 
being,  and  absolute  equality  of  the  Sou  with  the  Father, 
they  certainly  do  not  hold. 

Athanasius,  the  great  leader  of  the  Nicene  Council, 
and  of  the  Trinitarian  party,  distinctly  recognizes  the 
ovala,  the  essence  or  subdance  of  the  Son  as  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Father,  and  the  offspring  of  it  — 
yevmjfui  ovaia^  tov  Tra/rpo^.  The  one  is  an  oifcia  yhnnf^ 
T09 ;  the  other  an  owria  ar/einffiro^.  The  Son  is  derived, 
then,  as  to  liis  essence  or  substance,  from  the  substance 
of  the  Father,  and  is,  of  course,  not  numerically,  one 
with  him  as  to  being,  not  self-existent,  not  independent, 
not  equal ;  for  that  which  begets  is  in  the  nature  of  the 
case,  in  so  far,  at  least,  superior  to  that  which  is  be- 
gotten. Athanasius  in  one  passage  uses  the  term 
6fju)(f>vi]^  as  equivalent  to  ofioovcrio^j  that  is,  of  the  same 
nature,  an  expression  applicable  to  all  individuals  pos- 
sessing a  common  nature,  and  belonging  to  tlie  same 
genus,  as  all  men  or  all  animals.  (See  his  Treatise  de 
Synodis,  p.  923.) 

Gregory  Nazianzen  denies  numerical  unity,  and  un- 
derstands by  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  only  agreement 
of  purpose  and  operation.  Though  they  differ  in 
number,  they  are  not  divided  in  power.  The  persons 
of  the  Godhead  are  ofioovaioij  just  as  Adam,  Eve,  and 
Seth  were  o/Moovaioij  tiiat  is,  as  possessing  a  common 
nature.  The  Trinity  is  like  three  suns  shining  with 
combined  light.     (0pp.  I.  pp.  562,  598.) 

Basil  the  Great  says  the  advocates  of  the  Nicene 
Creed  acknowledge  a  God  who  is  one,  not  in  number ^ 
but  in  nature  —  ovtc  dpiOfup  oXKaTp  <l>va€t  (iii.  p.  81). 
Ho  explains  the  word  ofioovaiov  as  denoting  simply 
unity  of  rank^  or  the  same  dignity  of  naJture^  with  the 
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Father,  and  says  the  word  was  chosen  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Nicene  Fathers. 

To  the  same  effect  Gregory  of  Nyssa.  The  name 
God  with  him  is  a  generic  idea,  denoting  the  whole 
divine  nature  which  the  different  persons  share  in 
common ;  so  that  there  are  not  three  gods,  but  only 
one.  This  is  illustrated  by  reference  to  Peter,  Paul, 
and  Barnabas,  who,  he  says,  are  not  three  ovaUu^  but 
only  one,  and  are  called  three  men  only  by  a  figure  of 
speech  or  abuse  of  language.  (Cur  non  tres  Dii  sunt, 
p.  447.) 

When  Chrysostom.  then,  calls  Adam  and  Eve  ofiooih 
a-ioij  that  is,  of  the  same  nature,  and  says  that  children 
are  6fjboovau)i  with  their  parents,  by  way  of  illustrating 
the  relation  of  the  Son  to  the  Father,  it  is  evident  that 
he  understands  by  the  term  just  what  the  Fathers 
already  cited  understood  by  it  —  the  participation  of 
different  individuals  in  a  common  nature.  If,  in  addi- 
tion to  tliis,  they  have  the  same  power  and  glory,  as 
Hilary  taught,  and  are  harmonious  in  purpose  and 
co-operative  in  action,  as  the  Nicene  Fathers  generally 
held,  this  constitutes  all  the  unity  that  is  to  be  ascribed 
to  God.     So  they  believed  and  taught. 

Athanasius  himself  uses  almost  the  same  form  of 
expression  to  illustrate  the  unity  of  the  Godhead  which 
we  have  just  cited  from  Gregory  and  Chrysostom. 
"  We  men,"  he  says,  "  consisting  of  a  body  and  a  soul, 
are  all  /iui<;  (f>va€a)^  zeal  ovaia^^  of  one  nature  and 
essence ;  but  we  are  many  persons."  Are  we,  then, 
all  one  man  ?  it  might  be  asked. 

Tlie  same  mode  of  illustration  is  employed  by  some 
of  the  modern  defenders  of  the  Nicene  Creed.  Thus 
Hooker,  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Polity :  "  As  no  man  but 
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Peter  can  be  the  person  which  Peter  is,  yet  Paul  hath 
the  self-same  nature  which  Peter  hath.  Again,  angels 
have  every  one  of  them  the  nature  of  pure  and  invisible 
spirits ;  but  every  angel  is  not  that  angel  which  ap- 
peared in  a  dream  to  Joseph."^  It  would  seem  to 
follow  from  this  that,  as  the  unity  or  oneness  of  sub- 
stance of  the  Father  and  Son  consists  in  their  having  a 
common  nature,  —  namely,  the  divine  nature  or  oitrla^ 

—  and  as  all  men,  in  like  manner,  have  a  common 
ovaia,  —  namely,  the  human  —  and  all  angels,  in  the 
same  manner,  a  common  ovaia^  —  namely,  tlie  angelic^ 

—  there  is  just  the  same  reason  and  propriety,  and  no 
more,  in  calling  the  Son  and  the  Father  one  God  that 
there  is  in  calling  Peter  and  Paul  one  man,  or  ajl 
angels  one  angel.  Tlie  divine  unity  vanishes,  in  this 
way,  in  a  mere  figure  of  speech. 

3.  Passing  now  from  the  Nicene  Council  and  its 
prominent  leaders  and  defenders  to  those  who  in  later 
times  have  advocated  the  same  general  views,  we  find 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
years  after  that  of  Nice,  adopting  the  same  creed,  and 
proposing  to  make  it  a  finality.  That  they  did  not 
understand  the  term  6fioovau><;  to  denote  numerical 
oneness  of  being,  but  only  homogeneousness  or  same- 
ness of  nature,  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  they  affirm 
that  Christ  is  as  to  his  humanity  6fjLoovaio<;  with  vs. 

In  a  word,  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  that  the  early 
Fathers,  both  before  and  at  and  after  the  Nicene  Coun- 
cil, regarded  the  Father  only  as  avrodeo^^  self-existent ; 
while  the  Son  and  Spirit  were  derived  and  subordinate 

—  one  with  the  Father,  not  in  being,  but  only  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  generic  nature,  and  agreeing  in  pur- 

1  Eccl.  Pol.  V.  51.    See  also  Shedd's  Hist.  Doct.  i.  p.  846. 
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pose  and  action.  In  his  defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed, 
Bishop  Bull,  citing  numerous  passages  from  the  Nicene 
Fathers  a^  authority,  holds  the  foUowmg  language: 
'•  The  Father  only  possesses  this  divine  nature  of 
himself;  but  the  Son  from  the  Father.  Hence  the 
Father  is  the  fountain,  origin,  and  beginning,  fona^ 
origo^  et  principiuniy  of  the  divinity  which  is  in  the 
Son."  The  Greek  Fathers,  as  he  shows,  speak  of  the 
Father  as  acTLo^  rod  utoy,  author  of  the  Son,  and  cutiov 
rov  elvai^  author  of  his  being ;  while  the  Latin  Fathers 
call  him  audor^  radix,  fona^  caput.  • 

The  catholic  doctors  who  wrote  previously  to  the 
synod,  as  well  as  those  who  wrote  after  it,  he  says, 
approved  the  decision  of  the  Council  that  the  Son  is 
^€09  iic  Oeov.  "For  they  all  with  one  breath  taught 
that  the  divine  nature  and  perfections  belong  to  the 
Father  and  Son,  not  collaterally  or  co-ordinately,  but 
aubordinatdy,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  Son  has  the  same 
divine  nature  in  common  with  the  Father,  but  commu- 
nicated by  the  Father Hence  the  Father  is  the 

fountain,  origin,  and  principium  of  the  divinity  which 
is  in  the  Sou."  He  affirms,  also,  that  these  teachers 
all  agree  in  the  belief  "  that  God  the  Father  is  greater 
than  God  the  Son,  even  as  regards  dimnity,^^  that  is, 
as  he  explains,  "  in  respect  to  dignity  or  origin  ;  since 
the  Son  is  from  the  Father,  and  not  the  Father  from 
the  Son." 

Professor  Shedd,^  indeed,  seeks  to  qualify  this  by 
saying  that  Bull  means  only  that  the  person  or  personal 
peculiarity  of  the  Father  is  superior  to  the  person  of 
the  Son.  But  Bull  is  talking  not  of  person,  but  of 
divinity,  which  is  not  a  peculiarity  of  the  person,  but 

1  Hist.  Doct.  i.  p.  889. 
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of  the  being  or  nature  ^-  the  ovala^  and  not  the  inro- 

Not  to  pursue  our  inquiries  further,  it  is  perfectly 
evident  that  the  early  Christian  Fathers,  both  before 
and  after  the  Council  of  Nice,  while  they  believed  in 
the  real  divinity  of  Christ,  and  were  neither  Arians 
nor  intentionally  tritheists,  still  did  not  regard  the  Son 
as  originally  and  prior  to  the  incarnation  one  and  the 
same  being  with  the  Father,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
numerically  distinct ;  did  not  regard  him  as  avr6d£09, 
self-existent  and  independent,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a 
being  derived  from,  and  therefore  dependent  on,  the. 
Father.  Their  oneness  is  simply  sameness  of  nature, 
and  harmony  of  feeling  and  purpose.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  this  distinction  of  essence  or 
being  conflicts  with  the  true  and  proper  unity  of  God, 
and  this  derivation  and  dependence  with  the  true  and 
proper  divinity  of  the  Son.  A  derived  and  dependent 
God,  a  secondary  God,  a  God  not  self-existent,  is  to 
the  truly  Christian  mind  no  God.  I  care  not  whether 
he  be  eternal  or  a  creature  of  time  —  if  not  self-existent 
and  independent,  he  is  not  truly  God ;  if  not  one  with 
the  Father  in  being,  and  equal  in  power  and  glory,  he 
is  not  truly  God. 

But  when  we  make  the  Father  the  fona  et  princip- 
turn  of  Deity,  when  we  make  him  the  producing  cause 
of  the  second  and  third  persons  or  hypostases,  —  the 
audor  et  origOy  the  oXtiov  tov  eXvcu^  the  author  of  the 
being  or  essence  of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  —  do  we  not 
at  once  elevate  him  far  above  the  Son  and  Spirit  in 
power  and  glory  ?  And  for  us  to  say  afterward  that 
they  are  equal  does  not  make  them  so.  If  derived  and 
dependent,  they  are  not  equal.  For  us  to  say  that 
they  arC;  is  simply  to  contradict  ourselves. 
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lor  does  it  materially  relieve  the  case  to  introduce 
)  distinction  which  later  theologians  have  made  be- 
tween hypostasis  or  ]iersonality,  and  essence  or  being, 
and  to  say  tliat  the  Father  is  the  author  of  the  person- 
ality of  the  Son  and  Spirit,  but  not  of  their  essence  — 
a  view  maintained  by  the  modei-n  advocates  of  the 
Nicene  Creed,  Professor  Sliedd  among  the  latest.  For, 
in  tho  Cret  place,  nothuig  is  plainer  than  that  the 
Nicene  Fathers  made  no  such  distiiiutious,  and  intended 
no  such  thing.  The  terms  ouata  and  {jiroaTatni;  were 
then  used  as  synonymous,  botli  being  equivalent  to  the 
Latin  substantia.  They  aro  employed  as  synonymous 
in  the  creed  itself;  the  later  distinction,  by  which 
hypostasis  came  to  denote  appearance  or  personality, 
in  distinction  from  subBtance,  not  being  then  known. 
The  Nicene  Fathers,  from  Athanasius  downward,  dis- 
tinctly affirm  not  that  the  hypostasis  or  personality, 
but  that  the  substance,  the  oitria,  of  the  Son  is  begotten, 
and  that  from  the  substance  or  ovtrla  of  the  Father. 
This  we  have  already  sufBcienlly  established.  But 
even  if  it  were  not  so,  I  do  not  see  that  the  difficulty  is 
essentially  relieved  by  the  distinction  now  made.  For 
whether  it  bo  the  essence,  or  only  the  personality  of 
the  Son  that  is  produced  or  derived,  ho  is  still,  in  ao 
far  forth  tw  he  is  derived,  not  an  independent,  self- 
existent  being,  and  certainly  not  equal  in  power  and 
glory  to  the  Father  from  whom  his  personality  is  de- 
rived. To  the  latter  still  belongs  the  power  and  glory 
(^tegetting  or  producing  the  Son,  as  respects,  at  least, 
liis  personality;  and  the  greater  the  power  and  glory 
wo  attribute  to  the  second  person,  the  greater  the  power 
and  glory  of  begetting  that  person,  and  so  the  greater 
the  difTerciico  between  the  two. 
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As  tlie  result  of  our  iiivestigations,  then,  we  are 
compiiUed  to  tlie  coucUisioit,  Uiat  there  was  in  the 
previilcnt  mode  of  thiuking  and  speaking  of  Christ  in 
tlic  early  period  of  the  church,  botli  before  and  after 
the  Council  of  Nice,  that  which  really  involved  the 
essential  principle  of  Arianism,  which  found  its  natural 
development  in  tliat  form  of  error,  and  which,  with  all 
their  o])positioii  to  Ariauisra,  still  pervaded  the  Nicene 
Creed  and  tlie  opinions  of  its  advocates, 

The  essence  of  Arianisin,  as  Professor  Stuart  well 
remarks,  "  consisted  in  maintaining  that  Christ  was  a 
heing  iu  some  respects  inferior  to  God,  and  created  ia 
time ;  in  otiier  words,  timt  he  was  a  derived,  depeudent 
heing,  and  therefore  neither  in&nite  nor  eternal.  The 
great  ral  lying-point  was  that  he  was  a  created  being 
On  this,  hy  deduction,  all  tha  rust  of  Arius's  positious 
depended.  This  position  the  Nicene  Fathers,  in  tlis 
most  express  and  direct  manner  possible,  often  and 
earnestly  contradicted.  Wo  ought  in  justice  to  allow 
their  disclaimer  or  contradiction.  But  what  did  they 
substitute  in  the  room  of  an  origin  by  crmt'ion  ?  Tliey 
substituted  generation,  and  (by  implication)  tlemal 
generation,  inasmuch  as  they  anathematize  all  who  say, 
^y  TTOTE  ovK  ^v.  Where,  tlien,  are  we  now  ?  We  are 
simply  in  this  predicament,  namely,  we  have  passed 
from  tlie  camp  of  those  who  maintain  a  bcginuiug  of 
tlic  Son's  existeuce  iu  time  and  by  creation,  and  gone 
over  to  the  camp  uf  those  who  declare  that  there  is  no 
definite  time  or  limitation  as  to  the  begiuuing  of  the 
Son's  existence,  and  that  he  was  not  created,  hut  be- 
gotten. It  is  well;  but  we  may  still  inquire,  How 
much  have  we  gained  by  this  transition  'I  .....  All 
that  the  Nicene  symbol  does  is  to  deny  ou&  mode  of 
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Huction,  —  namely,  that  by  creation,  as  asserted  by 
He  Ariaus,  —  aud  to  put  antrtliei"  iu  its  stead.     Pro- 
duction or  tjeneration,  applied  fully  and  directly  to  tlie 
Saviour's  divine  nature,  is  what  the   Nicena   Fathers 
meant  most  explicitly  to  de;:lare.  .....  Both  Arius 

and  his  opponents,  then,  virtually  acknowledge  the 
derivation  and  dependence  of  the  Son.  Tlicy  divide 
and  dispute  and  anathematize  each  other  because  of 
different  opinions  about  the  mode  of  his  derivation  ; 

and  the  dispute  was  principally  concerning  this 

For  myself  I  feel  compelled  to  say,  tliat,  although  T 
view  the  Nicene  Creed  as  a  nearer  approach  than 
Arianism  to  tiie  Scripture  doctrine  concerning  the  Son, 
iuasmucli  as  it  maintains  that  lie  is  eternal,  yet  on  the 
great  point  of  self-existeuce  and  independence,  those 
indispensable  and  essential  attributes  of  Godhead,  what 
there  is  to  choose  between  Arianism  and  Niceniem  I 
wot  not." ' 

The  tendency  of  the  views  now  stated  is  to  serious 
error,  and  that  in  a  twofold  direction.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  subordination  of  the  Son,  as  a  dependent 
and  derived  being,  secondary  to  the  Father,  and  pro- 
ceeding from  him,  tends  logically  to  a  denial  of  the 
true  and  pi-oper  divinity  of  Christ,  and  is,  as  wo  liave 
seen,  tlie  parent  root  of  Arianism.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  denial  of  the  numerical  unity  of  being  in  the  Godhead, 
the  resolving  it,  as  we  have  seen,  into  more  agreement 
and  co-operation  of  different  individuals  sharing  a  com- 
mon divine  nature,  tends  directly  to  [xjlytheism.  For 
if  tliis  be  all  that  is  meant  by  the  cardinal  doctrine  of 
~  lity,  no  reason  can  be  shown  why  the  same 

not  be  so  extended  as  to  embrace  any 
(he  Nicene  Creed,  in  Biblical  Beposiiory,  April.  1B35. 
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^^^1  number  of  deities  —  even  all  the  gods  of  Grecian  aud 
^^^1  Komaa  tnytliology,  Nay,  it  is  polytheism  in  the  definite 
^^^1  shape  of  tritheism.  The  Father  is  one  God,  /ona  et 
^^^H  principium  divinitatia;  the  Son  and  Spirit,  distinct 
^^^V  beings  from  the  Father,  are  also  each  really  and  truly 
^^^1  God  —  the  three  sharing  the  divuie  natnre  iu  common 
^^V  —  one  Godhead,  hut  three  Gods  ;  just  as  there  is  one 
I  liuman  nature,  one  manhood,  but  any  number  of  men. 

True,  the   three   divine   beings   are  opaovaMi,  of   the 

I  same  substance  or  nature ;  but  so  also  are  the  human 
father  and  tlie  human  son,  according  to  the  same 
Nicene  teachers.  Nay,  so  arc  all  men  g/ioouo-toc,  of  one 
substance  or  nature,  namely,  the  human.  The  unity 
of  God  resolves  itself  into  a  unity  of  the  divine  nature ; 
and  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spirit  are  one  only  as  Peter, 
Paul,  and  Barnabas  are  one,  or  all  men  are  one. 
But  I  miist  not  prolong  the  discussion.  The  student 
who  is  disposed  to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  find 
it  to  his  purpose  to  study  the  writings  of  the  Fathers 
immediately  preceding  and  subsequent  to  the  Council 
of  Nice,  particularly  the  writings  of  Athanasins.  In 
addition  to  the  standard  historians,  Neander,  Giesler, 
Guericke,  and  others,  Stanley's  History  of  the  Eastern 
Churcli,  Munscber's  Dogmeu-geschichte,  aud  Bull's 
Defence  of  the  Nicene  Creed,  particularly  the  two 
latter  works,  will  put  him  iu  possession  of  the  materials 
and  authorities  requisite  for  a  full  examination.  There 
is  also  a  very  thorough  investigation  of  the  subject  by 
Sehleiermacher,  which  was  presented  in  an  English 
dress  by  Professor  Stuart  in  the. Biblical  Repository  for 
1835,  vA\\\  very  full  notes  and  comments  of  his  own  ; 
to  whose  articles  on  the  subject  I  am  indebted  for 
many  of  the  authorities  above  cited. 
I  I 
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Since  the  preceding  pages  were  in  type  the  work  of  Dr. 
Hopkins  on  ^the  Law  of  Love,  and  Love  as  a  Law  **  has  ap- 
peared, containing  some  strictures  on  the  views  maintained 
in  my  Moral  Philo'sophy  and  also  in  these  pages,  respecting  the 
ground  of  moral  obligation.  Referring  to  my  position  that  right 
and  wrong  are  distinctions  eternal,  immutable,  and  inherent  in 
the  very  nature  of  things,  in  other  words,  that  the  actions  and 
moral  conduct  of  intelligent  beings,  created  or  uncreated,  finite 
or  infinite,  are,  in  their  very  nature,  right  or  wrong.  Dr. 
Hopkins  says :  **  Here,  then,  we  have  moral  action  which  is 
eternal  and  has  no  origin ;  for  if  the  distinction  be  eternal, 
inhering  in  the  nature  of  things,  the  things  themselves  in  which 
they  inhere  must  also  be  eternal." 

I  reply,  that  does  not  necessarily  follow.  An  act  right  or 
wrong  may  be  committed  to-day ;  this  act  of  course  is  not 
eternal,  but  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong  as  moral 
qualities  pertaining  to  this  act,  may  have  existed  from  eter- 
nity ;  that  is  to  say,  there  may  never  have  been  a  time  when 
an  action  of  this  nature,  had  it  been  performed,  would  not 
have  been  as  it  is  to-day,  essentially  and  in  itself  a  right  act,  or 
a  wrong  act.  It  is  not  necessary  to  suppose  a  murder  actu- 
ally committed  in  order  to  pronounce  murder  a  crime.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  suppose  a  straight  line  actually  in  existence 
in  order  to  affirm  a  straight  line  to  be  the  shortest  distance 
between  two  points.  The  distinction  exists  as  applicable  to 
all  cases  of  the  sort,  supposable  or  actual.  There  may  not, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  be  snch  a  thing  as  a  straight  line  in  the 
world ;  yet  that  does  not  alter  the  case.    If  there  never  were 
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a  murder  or  a  thcfl  committed  it  would  still  be  true  that  mur- 
der and  theft  iu  their  very  idea  and  nature  have  a  certain 
moral  character  inseparable  from  them.  It  does  not  follow 
that  because  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong  is  a  distinction 
which  is  uncreated  by  the  divine  will  and  eternal,  therefore  the 
moral  actions  to  which  right  and  wrong  pertain  are  also  eternal. 

There  is  not,  however,  any  such  absurdity  as  Dr.  Hopkins 
seems  to  suppose,  in  speaking  of  moral  action  as  eternal ;  for 
if  we  conceive  of  Deity  as  existing  from  eternity,  and  as  a  be- 
ing possessing  moral  character,  then  we  do  conceive  of  him  as 
having  from  eternity  exercised  right  and  holy  volitions  and 
feelings,  that  is,  right  moral  action. 

But  further,  argues  Dr.  Hopkins,  if  right  be  a  quality  of 
actions  then  it  cannot  be  the  ground  of  obligation  to  perform 
those  actions.    '*  It  is  plain,"  he  says,  '^  that  the  quality  of  an 
action  can  never  be  the  ground  of  an  obligation  to  do  that 
action."     With  all   respect  for   Dr.  Hopkins  we  must  say 
that  this  does  not  strike  us  as  being  '< plain"  at  all,  but  on 
the  contrary,  the  very  reverse  is  plain.     A  man  sees  that  a 
certain  possible  and  contempiated  act  will,  if  performed,  be  a 
right  act.     That  is  in  itself,  we  should  say,  a  sufficient  reason 
why  he  should  perform  it     The  obligation  to  perform  it  rests 
on  and  arises  out  of  the  simple  rightness  of  the  act.     The  ob- 
ligation not  to  do  that  which  is  perceived  to  be  wrong,  as,  for 
example,  to  commit  murder,  arises  from  the  simple  fact  that  it 
is  wrong.     But  according  to  Dr.  Hopkins,  my  obligation  not 
to  murder  my  neighbor  arises  not  at  all  from  the  essential  and 
inherent  wrongfulness  of  such  an  act,  but  from  some  other 
source,  since,  if  right  and  wrong  are  qualities  of  actions,  they 
cannot  be  the  ground  of  obligation  to  perform  those  actions. 
I  confess  I  cannot  see  the  logic  of  this.     The  very  reason,  I 
should  say,  why  any  right-minded  moral  being  would  condemn 
the  act  of  murder  as  in  the  highest  degree  reprehensible,  and 
affirm  the  obligation  not  to  commit  it,  is  precisely  what  Dr. 
Hopkins  declares  it  is  not ;  to  wit,  the  inherent  wrongfiilness 
of  the  act     "  Certainly,"  says  Dr.  Hopkins,  "  if  we  regard 
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right  as  the  quality  of  an  action,  no  man  can  be  under  obliga- 
tion to  do  an  act  morally  right  for  which  there  is  not  a  reason 
besides  its  being  right,  and  on  the  ground  of  which  it  is  right." 
He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  if  a  man  were  to  perform 
a  right  act,  as,  for  example,  an  act  of  charity,  simply  because  it 
was  a  right  act,  and  for  no  other  reason,  ^^  the  act  would  not 
be  right."  What  would  it  be  then  ?  we  cannot  but  ask.  It 
certainly  has  some  moral  character,  and  if  not  a  right  act, 
til  en  it  must  of  course  be  a  wrong  one.  Here  then  we  have 
what  ?  "  A  right  action  "  done  "  for  the  sake  of  the  rightness 
of  the  act,"  and  for  that  very  reason  a  wrong  act. 

But  suppose  we  apply  this  method  of  reasoning  to  Dr. 
Ilopkin's  own  theory  of  the  ground  of  obligation.  •  The  act  in 
question  is  right  because  it  is  in  conformity  with  the  end  of 
the  man's  being,  and  hence  the  obligation.  But  is  not  this 
conformity  again  a  quality  of  the  act  ?  And  if  so  how  can  it 
be  the  ground  of  the  obligation  to  perform  the  act  ?  For  ''  it 
is  plain,"  at  least  it  was  so  a  moment  since,  ''  that  the  quality 
of  an  action  can  never  be  the  ground  of  an  obligation  to  do 
that  action." 

This  leads  us  to  notice  more  particularly  the  system  which 
Dr.  Hopkins  adopts  as  preferable  to  the  one  already  consid- 
ered. Conformity  to  the  end  of  one's  being  is  the  rule  of 
right  and  the  ground  of  moral  obligation,  according  to  this 
system.  The  moral  reason  affirms  obligation  to  conform  to 
the  end  for  which  one  is  created,  which  is  for  him  the  supreme 
good.     This  obligation  is  ultimate. 

This  theory,  it  is  evident,  supposes  a  moral  being  to  be  a 
created  being  —  which  is  true  of  some  moral  beings,  but  not 
of  all  —  supposes  him  to  be  created  for  an  end,  and  for  a  good 
end,  which  may  and  may  not  be  the  case.  But  suppose  a 
being  not  created  for  a  specific  end,  or  for  any  good  end; 
suppose  him  created  for  a  positively  bad  end,  or  suppose  him 
not  to  have  been  created  at  all,  as  in  the  case  of  the  very  high- 
est moral  being  in  the  universe,  but  to  be  self-existent,  infinite, 
and  eternal.     Has  he  then  no  moral  character  ?    The  system 
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supposes  what  is  indeed  true  —  the  existence  of  moral  beings 
under  the  righteous  rule  of  a  benevolent  Creator,  who  has  called 
them  into  existence  for  wise  and  good  ends  —  but  what  it  has 
no  right  to  assume,  much  less  to  make  the  basis  of  morality. 
It  supposes  what  is  manifestly  not  true,  that  all  moral  beings 
thus  exist  as  created  for  an  end.  Morality  must  be  placed  en 
wider  grounds  than  that,  must  include  bU  beings,  created  or 
uncreated  —  God  himself  as  chief  of  all. 

But,  aside  from  this,  the  theory  fails  even  in  its  application 
to  the  present  actual  system  under  which  as  created  beings  we 
are  living.  A  reason  can  always  be  assigned,  says  Dr.  Hop- 
kins, why  a  thing  is  right,  and  that  reason,  whatever  it  may 
be,  is  also  the  ground  of  the  obligation  in  the  case.  What 
then,  we  ask,  is  the  reason  why  it  is  right  and  obligatory  for 
us  to  conform  to  the  end  of  our  being  ?  It  is  right  and  bind- 
ing on  us  thus  to  conform  according  to  the  theory,  and  there 
is  a  reason  why  it  is  right  and  binding.  What  is  that  reason  ? 
Suppose  I  do  not  choose  thus  to  conform  ?  "  But  you  ought," 
says  Dr.  Hopkins,  *^  the  moral  reason  affirms  this  obligation." 
True,  but  on  what  ground  ?  To  say  that  the  moral  reason 
affirms  it,  is  simply  to  say  that  I  perceive  and  acknowledge 
it  to  be  thus  and  thus.  But  on  what  ground  this  perceived 
obligation  rests  I  am  not  yet  informed.  Is  it  that  the  end  for 
which  I  am  created  is  a  benevolent  one,  and  therefore  I  am 
bound  to  conform  to  it  ?  But  why  am  I  bound  to  conform  to 
a  benevolent  end  ?  Is  it  that  it  is  the  will  of  the  Creator  that 
I  should  thus  conform?  But  why  am  I  bound  to  comply 
with  his  will  ?  Shall  we  say,  the  obligation  in  question  is 
ultimate,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  it  is  right  and 
why  it  is  binding  on  us  to  conform  to  the  end  of  our  being  ? 
So  Dr.  Hopkins  seems  to  regard  it.  But  what  then  becomes 
of  the  position  that  a  reason  can  always  be  assigned  why  a 
thing  is  right,  and  upon  that  reason,  whatever  it  be,  rests  the 
obligation  to  do  the  thing  ?  Are  we  not  after  all  in  this  very 
concession  driven  back  to  the  conclusion  that  right  is  ultimate 
and  inherent  in  the  nature  of  things  ? 


